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Alloy steels will stand more strain than 
wrought iron—in fact, three times as 
much. The elastic limit of alloy steels is 
three times as great as that of wrought 
iron. And remember—no stretch means 
no lost motion. No lost motion means no 
wear. No wear keeps your engines run- 
ning. Use alloy steels to reduce repairs. 
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The Canadian Railways and 
the Mechanical Convention 


7” 


convention of the 


Montreal as the place this year's 


Mechanical Division of the 


selection of 


\merican Railway Association is particularly appro 
riate. The Canadian roads have been active members 
since inception of the division and its predecessors. This 


vear a Canadian, G. E. Smart, chief of car equipment of 
the Canadian National, is 
Canada will this summer celebrate the sixtieth anniversary 


he 


vice-chairman of the division 


of her Confederation into a united Dominion, an event 
with which the Canadian railroads were directly asso- 
ciated [he Montreal meeting of the Mechanical D1v1 


sion, therefore, pays due recognition to several happy 
events. In all its sixty years the division or its predeces- 
have never before met in Canada. Yet on the 
Canadian roads the members will find much of interest 
and value. As its part in recognizing the appropriate- 
ness of this meeting, the Railway Age presents herewith 
none of its regular 


sors 


an issue which, while neglecting 
weekly features, adds many pages of articles dealing 
primarily with the Canadian railways, their problems and 
accomplishments—seeking, in view of the nature of the 
convention, in a large part of this material, to view the 
situation from a mechanical standpoint. The native 
tongue of many Canadian railroad men is French rather 
than English, and to them we have a word of greeting 
n their own language. It is our sincere wish and belief 
that this convention, meeting under such auspicious con- 
ditions, will be most enjoyable and profitable for those 
who attend \ full report of the proceedings will be 


published in our next week's issue 


Wholesale Classification 


ROMPT and efficient car handling in yards has 

played an important part in increased operating ef- 
ficiency. - No small part of the improvement is due to 
intelligent classification, saving many switching hours 
at intermediate terminals. The classification of cars has 
developed from a haphazard affair, involving relatively 
few cars, to a carefully considered system. It is not 
an uncommon thing, in some yards, to classify as many 
as 6,000 cars a day when traffic is heavy. At the Clear- 
ing yard of the Belt Railway of Chicago, whose oper- 
ations are described elsewhere in this issue, a daily aver- 
age of more than 4,000 cars was classified last year. 
As the number of cars classified increases, the possibili- 
ues of error, injuries and damage increase proportion- 
ately. Proper supervision and eternal vigilance are vital 
if waste and losse$ are to be held down in yards where 
wholesale classification is performed. Such yards have 
yrown far beyond one-man yards. The directing head 
must, of course, be an unusually competent officer, well 
versed in terminal science, but it is equally necessary 


that he have a thoroughly competent staff. The organ 
ization of a force to supervise operations in a busy yard 
should be given as much attention as the organization to 
supervise a busy division, if proper results are to be ob 


tained. 


Why Stop Trains at Switches? 


7 "HE demand for 


capacity requires the saving of minutes at dif 
ferent points which frequently aggregate as much as 
a half hour or more for trains running over a division 
[he elimination of train stops for the throwing of 
switches expedites the movement of trains into and 
out of sidings, especially on adverse grades, and the 
time thus may permit the setting forward of 
meeting points and advance one or more trains toward 
the terminal that much quicker. Until within 
years an interlocking plant with an attendant was con 
sidered necessary to operate and lock a switch; without 
it the switch was hand thrown and the train required to 
stop. Three types of facilities are now being used suc- 
cesstully to permit train movements without stops at out- 
lying switches. Power-operated switch machines con- 
trolled by levers in nearby interlocking machines are be- 
ing used to operate passing track or junction switches 
outside of the ordinary limits of the interlocking and 
The same type of 


taster schedules and increased track 


saved 


recent 


for distances up to five or six miles. 
power switch machine, controlled by desk-lever table 
interlockers, independent of other interlocking plants, is 
also being installed extensively to operate passing track 
and outlying junction switches. The improved buffet 
type spring switch, properly surrounded with signal pro 
tection, is also receiving increased consideration for use 
on switches at the ends of double track, the leaving ends 
At least one of these 
many wher 


of passing tracks, and vard leads. 
three methods can be utilized at 
trains are now being stopped under adverse conditions ; 
the time saved by a few such improvements will be re 
train operation on an entire division. 


points 


fiected in better 


Passenger Car Orders 


Te months ago it was pointed out that there were 

indications that 1927 would be a good year in the 
passenger car market. At that time orders for passenger 
‘ars for domestic use were running ahead of the previ 
ous year’s orders and there were inquiries out which 
seemed to insure the placing of several large orders. 
Now, with the total for the month of May recorded as 
261, the excellent prospects for a good vear seem. if pos- 
sible, even better. There has been no better month of 
May in nearly ten years, and that fact has helped to make 
the total of passenger cars orders for the first five months 
of 1927 the highest since the busy vear of 1923 when the 


1675 








167¢ 

re for five months reached 1,243 cars; the 1927 fig- 
( the five onths is 1.039 cars. The total number 
pa er cars ordered in 1926 was 1,868 and the 


hest total of passenger cars ordered in any year since 
It seems quite probable, there- 
orders of the remaining seven months 
\f the first five, the year of 1927 will 


17 
he im ¢ cepnonally 


> 


1\ ? ) ’ 109 
13 was. SS ay 19275 


good one in this respect 


Turning a Loss Into 
a Proht VW ith Buses 


THE beginning of bus operation by the Central of 

New Jersey on May 22 was interesting, not only 
hecause it was the first operation of this character by this 
railway. but also because the situation which led to the 
motor buses was one which is common in all 
The Jersey Central buses have 
replaced six trains on the Lakewood, N. J.-Barnegat 
branch line. and it is estimated that a saving of $16,000 
operating costs will result from the substitution. 


i loptior 


parts of the country 


1 vearT il 


Phe usual picture of train operating expenses ex- 
ceeding operating 


not un 
9 revenues is found in this case. The 
cost of operation of the three trains replaced was $36,175 
in 1926, while the revenue from their operation was only 
$14,935 \ssuming that the same traffic will be avail- 
able for the buses that was carried on the trains, the 
lower cost of operating buses will enable the earning of 
in excess over revenue of $850 in operating net, accord- 


ine to the Jersey Central’s estimates. 


The I. C. C. Changes Its Mind 
MA Y toes have been stepped on by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission in the course of its long 
nd eventful career and many people and interests have 
ome under its criticisms. Some of those who have been 
criticized, however, may perhaps take some satisfaction 
rom observing that the commission never said anything 
ibout most of them worse than its own members say 
about it, in the concurring, dissenting, partly concurring 
ind partly dissenting separate opinions which are so im- 
portant a feature of the commission’s most important 
decisions. Moreover, as is indicated by the latest in its ser- 
ies of decisions in the lake cargo coal rate cases, some of 
those whose toes have been stepped on in the past might 
have their feelings assuaged if their situations were such 
as to enable them to obtain a rehearing, after the passage 
of time has brought about some change in the make-up 
of the commission or in other conditions. The commis- 
sion has always held and frequently demonstrated that 
by the doctrine of stare decisis and there- 
is free to change its mind occasionally. As the 
lake cargo decision also indicates, any large case before 
the commission usually involves such a variety of facts 
besides being governed by so many pro- 
law, that once the commission decides to re- 
open its mind it is not difficult to find a basis either in 
cost studies or rate comparisons for almost any con- 

[he same thing applies also to merger 
decisions, but the Hoch-Smith rate resolution seems to 
offer one of the widest fields for commission discretion. 
Having considered the depressed condition of an industry, 
or, as in this instance, of part of an industry, a new light 
may be shed on cost studies, rate relationships or even 
\nd if, as it was held recently by a commission 
examiner in a proposed report, there are three kinds of 
levels, maximum rates, minimum rates 


it is not bound 
tore it 


ind testimony, 


visions oft 


clusion desired 


statutes 


reasonable rate 
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and Hoch-Smith rates, the kind of rates 
produce a fair return under section 15a would appear 
to be subject to considerable competition. 


necessary to 


Tendencies in the 
Design of Locomotives 


HE session of the Railroad Division at the Spring 

Meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, held at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., last 
week, was scheduled too close to the annual meeting of 
the Mechanical Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation at Montreal, to insure a large attendance. What 
the meeting lacked in this respect, however, it made up 
in quality—that is, those who did discuss the papers were 
particularly well qualified to do so. Lawford H. Fry's 
conclusion that the use of locomotive boiler pressures 
much in excess of 450 Ib. per sq. in. were not expedient 
at this time, seemed to receive approval, except that it 
was suggested that higher pressures might be used ef- 
fectively if a successful means could be found of reheat- 
ing, in connection with the use of superheat in compound 
cylinders. 

The general conclusions of William Arthur in his 
paper on Diesel traction for railroads included the fol- 
lowing statement: “The next few years will show a 
marked increase in the number of Diesel applications to 
specific railroad problems, as, for instance, where bad 
water conditions obtain, and particularly to switching 
service, to branch lines, and to a lesser extent to heavy 
main line and terminal services. With larger production 
and closer attention to design features, cost and weights 
will tend to reduce. At the same time it is fairly certain 
that capacities will increase, which, together with 
multiple-unit operation, will render possible handling of 
the heaviest freight and passenger trains.” Both Mr. 
Arthur’s paper and the discussion which followed its 
presentation indicated clearly the more important diffi- 
culties which it will be necessary to overcome before the 
Diesel locomotive can come into extensive use in this 
country. On the other hand, emphasis was also placed 
on the great possibilities for the Diesel locomotive un- 
der certain specific conditions; indeed, one gained the 
impression that railroad mechanical men are not only 
keenly interested in its development, but feel that it will 
eventually be of great assistance in overcoming certain 
difficulties, which present locomotive designs of both the 
steam and electrical types cannot adequately meet. 


A Change That Has 
Come About Quickly 


T is only three years since the Southern Pacific placed 

an order for 131,000 tons of rails with the stipulation 
that they should be rolled in 39-ft. lengths. While rails 
of this length were not novel, for they had been rolled 
in limited quantities prior to that time, this was the first 
large order in which it was specified that the entire ton- 
nage should be rolled 39 ft. Prior to this time interest 
in rails longer than the earlier standard of 33 ft. was 
growing, and a number of roads had attempted negotia- 
tions for rails of both 39 and 45-ft. lengths, but the 
imposition of a premium for these additional lengths re- 
tarded their adoption. The acceptance of the Southern 
Pacific’s order broke the dam, however, and other roads 
followed with such rapidity that the 39-ft. rail is standard 
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today and an overwhelming majority of the rails now 
being rolled are of this length. 

Che adoption of the longer rail is of importance from 
several angles. In the first place, it contributes to a 
stronger and more easily maintained track. It also of- 
fers a demonstration of the fact that with the stronger 
and more scientifically designed track construction of 
today, the control of expansion is no longer the bug-bear 

formerly was. Still more important, however, is the 
impetus it has given to the use of mechanical equipment 
for maintenance of way work, for coincident with the in- 
crease in the length of the rails there has been a similar in- 
crease in their section, both adding to the weight of each 
individual rail and to the difficulty in handling it. The 
relaying of rails has long been regarded as the most 
laborious operation in maintenance work, the handling 

f rails with tongs taxing the strength of men, limiting 
their output and increasing the risk of injury. While 
t was possible to gather a sufficient number of men about 

33-ft. rail of 85-lb. or 90-Ib. section to handle it, this 
is not practical with the 110-Ib. and 130-Ib. rails of 39-ft. 
lengths used so largely today. The development of me- 
chanical equipment for the handling of rails made possi- 
ble the 39-ft. rail. The adoption of the 39-ft. rail has 

ide this equipment essential 


1 


The Meeting of the 
Air Brake Association 


HEN the Air Brake convention adjourned its 
thirty-fourth annual convention at noon Friday, 
May 27, at Washington, D. C., it closed the largest con- 
vention it had ever held, both from the standpoint of 
attendance and the number of manufacturers exhibiting. 
The program presented this year was of exceptional 
merit and in many respects is an indication of the begin- 
ning of a new era in the work of this association. What 
the association is doing and is planning to do is given in 
the reports of the convention proceedings which were 
in last week’s issue of the Rawway Age and 
in this issue. As was brought out by Com- 
McManamy and by R. H. Aishton in their 
addresses at the opening of the convention, the practices 
recommended by the Air Brake Association are practi- 
cally followed by both the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the American Railway Association. 
Regardless of these facts there are a number of rail- 
roads which have not as yet seen fit to give the work of 
the association proper support. This situation was 
brought to light during the closing business of the con- 
vention when President Belk took a half hour for what 
he happily termed a “Sandhouse Congress.” Most of 
the deliberations of the Sandhouse Congress pertained 
to finances and the procuring of new members and it 
was astonishing to learn that a large proportion of those 
attending the convention were doing so on their own time 
and at their own expense. The late W. R. Scott, presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific, in an address at the 1923 
convention of the Air Brake Association held at Denver, 
Colo., in referring to this situation said, “I think that 
this is fundamentally wrong—lI don’t know of any money 
that could be more judiciously or usefully spent on the 
part of a railroad than by sending its air brake men to 
these conventions, thereby encouraging and supporting 
your admirable educational activities. It is impossible 
to overestimate the value that would accrue from a 
practice of that kind. We should encourage a larger at- 


published 
elsewhere 
missioner 


tendance at these gatherings.” 
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The inspirational effect and educational value of con- 
ventions are obvious. But many roads perhaps do not 
realize the extent to which they depend on the work of 
the Air Brake Association for progress in brake oper- 
ating conditions and maintenance standards. Do any 
roads wish to continue to participate in these substantial 
benefits without carrying their share of the burden? 


The Mechanical 
Division Program 


ROWTH in membership, increased attendance at 

meetings and in general more worthwhile programs 
have become the rule of the day with almost all of the 
present railroad clubs and associations. Each conven 
tion exceeds its predecessor in size and practical value. 
rom all present indications, the American Railway As- 
sociation, Mechanical Division convention, to be held this 
year on June 7-10 at Montreal, Que., will be no exception 
to the rule. The present membership of the Mechanical 
division includes 1,241 representatives of 206 railways, 
967 affiliated members, and 164 life members, and a sub- 
stantial proportion of the total membership will no doubt 
be present to hear and take some part in the program, 
details of which appear on another page of this issue. 
The program is notable for the number of distinguished 
men thereon and for the number and generally admirable 
character of the reports. With 18 addresses and indi- 
vidual papers and 19 committee reports to be presented 
in a three-day meeting, the main problem of the delegates 
obviously will be to assimilate and digest as much as pos- 
sible of this vast fund of information and put it to maxi- 
mum service in a practical way when the convention is 
over and every-day duties must be resumed. 

Without the benefit of advance information regarding 
the subject matter to be presented, it is certain that no 
one could obtain maximum benefit from the extensive 
program planned this year by Chairman Sillcox. By a 
special effort, however, some of the committee reports 
were printed and distributed four weeks before the con- 
vention and all except a few of the individual papers 
were mailed to members ten days in advance of the meet- 
ing. This will greatly facilitate the advance study of 
reports and the preparation of discussion, an opportunity 
which it is hoped will be fully utilized by the entire mem- 
bership. The plan of having committee chairmen pre- 
pare briefs of their reports which can be read in not more 
than ten minutes will be tried for the first time at the 
convention this year and the meetings, devoted almost 
entirely to the discussion of various points in question, 
should, therefore, prove of unusual value. 

Practically every phase of mechanical department and 
related activities will be presented.in more or less detail 
during some part of the program. Problems of person- 
nel, education, research, design, construction and utiliza- 
tion of equipment of all kinds, as well as safety, inter- 
change and operation will receive consideration. The 
desirability of mechanical department men co-ordinating 
their efforts with those of other departments in the pro- 
motion of greater over-all operating efficiency will be 
stressed, and in this respect, the members of the Me- 
chanical division can hardly do better than to carry to 
the convention the thought expressed over 20 vears ago 
by H. F. Ball, superintendent of motive power of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and president of the 
American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association in 
1906, who closed his presidential address as follows: 

“Let us remember that we are not merely heads of 
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Returning to Normality 


Following the Flood 
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‘ving © Tabor Leaders on 


Farm Conditions 


do the leaders of the railway labor unions 


W " \1 
really 


believe has been and is the condition of 
agriculture and the effect of freight rates upon it Chis 


the wide inconsistency between the 
policy of most ot them in supporting the most radical 
public men in western farming states, and what the 
s of the conductors’ and trainmen’s brotherhoods 
have said about farm conditions and freight rates in the 
recent hearings before an arbitration board in ( hicago. 
Smith W. Brookhart of 
that organized labor must 
combine to promote their common interests His 
speeches echo those made prior to 1924, and especially 
that year, by the late Senator LaFollette and radical 
public men who, in supporting Mr. LaFollette’s candi- 
dacy for the presidency, tried to effect a lasting 
tion of the farmer and labor vote. The almost 
all the railway labor unions previously to 1924, in that 
year, and subsequently, have joined with western radical 
politicians in saying the condition of the farmer is very 
bad; that this is largely due to excessive freight rates 
on his products, and that to give him relief these 
should be reduced. 

\s recently as in the election last fall the radical 
leaders of organized labor and the radical politicians in 
the west worked together. The official monthly maga- 
zine of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
i-nginemen, in its issue for December, 1926, commented 
upon the results as follows: “The non-partisan political 
| | our brotherhood and of organized labor gen- 
erally bore splendid fruit in the November election. As 
a result, will have the satisfaction next 
March of seeing a United States Senate seated in which 
Senator Norris, Frazier, LaFollette, Brookhart, Nye 
and their colleagues will hold the balance of power, be- 


quest 


ion 1s raised by 


eadet 


Senator lowa col tinues to 


proclaim and the farmers 


combina- 
heads of 


ad , 


rates 


| 
policy oO! 


Progressives 


cause neither the regular Republicans nor the Demo- 
crats will have a majority.” All the senators whose 
names were mentioned are from agricultural states— 


and N ve fre ym 
Brook- 


Norris being from Nebraska; Frazier 
North Dakota; LaFollette from Wisconsin, and 
hart from lowa. 


Farmers Getting Along Fairly Well 


Now listen to what some labor leaders recently have 
been saying to the arbitration board in Chicago about 
the farmer. One of them is L. E. 
Sheppard, president of the Order of Railroad Conduc- 
who represented the railway labor unions at the 
headquarters of the LaFollette-Wheeler party in 1924. 
lhe western railways showed this arbitration board that 
they have been unable, ever since the Transportation Act 
went into effect, to earn anywhere near what the Inter- 

fair 


state Commerce Commission has held would be a 

return; that this has been mainly due to the fact that 
the commission has reduced and held down their rates 
upon the ground that western agriculture has been in 
a condition of depression; and that the railways could 
not afford to pay higher wages unless granted a general 
advance in their freight rates, including those on farm 
products. The presidents of western railways were 
formally warned by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion that it would strongly oppose an advance in rates 
to enable them to pay higher wages. On the last day 
of the hearings Mr. Sheppard, who lives at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, made the following statements regarding 


the condition of 


tors 


farm conditions in western territory: 
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farmers 
statement that my 
observations ot the farmers during the war, especially out 


‘Referring to the four and a half million of 
their income has been reduced, 


in Iowa, were that they went out and tried to buy all 
of the land that they could get their hands on, at 
fabulous prices, and some of them did not unload and 


I 
cannot unload without serious I find, that 
farmer who owns his farm and who is con 
and to do some little like his 


loss. however, 
the average 
tent with being a farmer 
forebears did on the farm is getting along fairly well. 
y regarding the attitude of the 
and their condition. It little far- 
fetched, but when I walk around the town in which |] 
urday afternoon or most any evening, and 


SLOT 


[ have heard a 
may be a 


ive on a oal 


when I want to park my automobile in front of my 
own building, I usually find some farmer’s automobile 
t nd he and his wife are generally in the picture 


w or around the corner talking to some neighbor. 


It was said this conversation was overheard: On 
farmer sai the other: ‘John, what are you doing in 
town with the Ford? The reply was: ‘My wife had 


the Cadillac and my daughter had the Buick, so I had 


iting in Comfort and Ease 


~~ 


ke other railway labor organizations, the Brother 
['rainmen has not participated in ef 


form a political combination of organized labor 

tl rmers Nevertheless, some views expressed 

Vhitney, vice-president of the Brotherhood of 

Railroad Trainmen, in the arbitration hearings men- 
C1 t stil 


Whitney, “that the 


than the rails 


é : oTresst more rapidly road 
ma her ma who works for a daily or 
mot! vy wage \ccording to an investigation I have 
recently made, approximately 97 per cent of the Ne 
| ka tarmers own automobiles and 89 per cent ow: 
telephones, and what is true in this respect in Nebraska 

( largely true in Iowa, Minnesota and othet 

inger states. Their homes are equipped with bath 

oms, electric lights and other modern conveniences, 
( iro’ to the same extent as th ett sses Il 
ne es 

is a matter of common knowledge that hundreds 
of tarmers are retiring annually and moving to the 
towns and cities to live in comfort 1 east lhe Squirt 
Re y Company of Aberdeen, S. D., has wired m« tl 
the e art m VO tT three hundre 1 re ire ners \ 
ing \ berdee i citv of about ten usal nhabitants 
a r of Commerce of Long Beach, Cal., a 
Vist tn he estimate between ive al cd tel thou 
‘ ed mers are living in that ci here ar 
manv retired farmers living in Los Angeles; as a mat 
é here are so many Iowa people residing 1 
that « that they have organized an Iowa society. That 
S the Iowa farmer is prosperous, otherwis¢ 
he | not retire a 1 go to Lo seacl r Le \ eles 
to € 
e tral rtation cost is but one of the minor ele 


that enter into the farming situation For n 


11) ~ i 

e, I shipped a carload of sheep from Warwick, 
\. D.. to Thief River Falls. Minn.. a distance of 185 
n s, and the freight on these sheep amounted to only 


17 cents a head, which was practically nothing when com 
pared with the value of the sheep. If an increase in 


; 
) 


freig 
absorb 


real burden 


- ] es 
rht rates were necessary to enable the railroads t 


increase in wages, that would not be any 


to the farmer.” 


any 
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Me hat Will the Farmer Say? 
Not in SIX years has anybody els« 
glowing picture of farm prosperity in the west as 
painted by Messrs. Sheppard and Whitney in the state- 
teresting question is as to what 


painted such a 
was 


ments quoted. An in 
western farmers will say concerning the views expressed 
by these labor leaders. We fear that if they are widely 
disseminated, western radical statesmen will find it more 
difficult in future to get western farmers and organized 
labor to co-operate in the cause of both reducing railway 
rates and increasing railway wages as a means of de- 
stroying the earning capacity of the railways and pro- 


moting government ownership. 


President Green 
and Editor Coyle 


Oy YMMENT has ‘appeared in 
time to time on the socialistic 
and other contents of the “Locomotive Engineers Jour- 


nal,”’ the official organ of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
hood is composed of the high- 


these columns fre ym 


tone of the editurials 


tive Engineers. This brother 


est paid employees of the 
their union has been more unfair in its attacks on private 


railways, but the organ of 
management, and more disposed to try to 
ment among working men in favor of government own- 
ership of railways and other industries, than any other 
organ of the labor unions, excepting perhaps “Labor,” 


senti- 


create 


that has come to our desk. 

lt appears that Albert F. Coyle, editor of the 
tive Engineers Journal, is regarded as too ra 
William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. Coyle and_ others 
plans to organize a “labor 
and other countries in Europe. Mr. Green has issued 
in which he says: “For the purpose of re- 
wrong public impression which may prevail 
\merican Federation of Labor 
that this delegation which is being or- 
ganized, which Mr. Coyle is a member, 
clothed with authority to speak for the American Federa 
ion of Labor. * * * It will be the pury 
\merican Federation of Labor to notify the officially 
organized labor organizations in the 
Mr. Covle 


have been formulating 
g 
delegation” to visit Russia 


Statemen 
heving any 
the officers of the 


1 


be understood 


0 
| 


and ot 
se ot the 


European 


and his associates consummate 


tries, in case 
their plans to visit Russia, that they cannot be regarded 
is a labor delegation in the true sense of the word, clothed 


yr and for the 


I 


with authority to speak for American 
\merican Federation of Labor.” 

Che Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is not af- 
American Federation of Labor, but it is 
Mr. Green’s 
but that 


filiated with the 
evident this is not the significant reason for 
; labor delegation,” 
: 1 j he _ ated and rticnlar rafereance 
und if fus repeated ana particuiat references 
o the plan to visit Russia. The American Federation o! 
Labor has heretofore emphasized its disapproval of the 


"he 


y 66 
sed 


repudiation of the prop 


is to pe fe 


* 


Bolshevik form of communism and all 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
can fail to do some serious thinking about 
repudiation by the American Federation of Labor of the 
ictivities of the editor of their official organ. Apparently 
Mr. Green and his would not dissent from 
certain views that have been expressed in the Ratlway 
; the 


v disseminated aijong 


its works. 
members of it l 


hardly 


associates 
ige regarding the character of some of socialistic 
propaganda that has been officiall 
employees of the railways of the United States. 
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Soixante Ans de Coopéra- 
tion Internationale 


| E CA) DA, nation unifiee, célebrera bient6t son 
4 ixantieme anniversaire de naissance. Le congrés 
de la Si le la Mecanique de l’American Railway As- 
ociation qui se tiendra a Montréal la semaine prochaine 
m ( 1 solxantieme année de coopération amicale 
entre les hauts fonctionnaires des services de la méca 
nique des chemins de fer américains et canadiens pour la 
lution de leurs problemes communs. En d'autres 
terme itact étroit qui existe entre les hommes de 
che nadiet leurs collemues au sud de la 
le est aussi vieux que le Dominion 
le trouver ailleurs, dans le monde 
deux natio1 ines vivant en termes aussi cordiaux 
et les | its-U Ss Les citovens des deux 
| ( S$ aux autres, par affaires ou socialement, 
sion de visiter une terre etrangere 
ces relations internationales l’on ne saurait trou 
vel eilleure preuve de coopération que dans la facon 
dont ( chemins de fer s entr’aident. Les réseaux 
mérica ersent des parties du territoire canadien 
itteindre d’autres régions des Etats-Unis: les lignes 
canadiennes empruntent le territoire américain pour re 
re rtait régions du Canada. Des deux cotés 
e la frontiere les wagons s’échangent librement. 
L)’'ou vient cet état de choses? Des réunions d’hommes 
‘ el ( omme celle qui prendra place a Mont- 
, _ ow chair 
e les chemins de fer firent leur apparition sur 
( ent e ligne avait ses types de voies et de 
matériel. Trains et wagons ne pouvaient pas, comme 
rd’ Ie le l'une a l'autre. C’est pour at- 
( ( ( ! resultat que furent formeées les di 
es associations ferroviaires 
Ci lation apres échange amical d’idces et 
é chacune de leur coté et, sans y étre 
ement, firent subir a leurs réseaux les 
< ( ( necessaires Ils firent aussi accepter des 
litant lechange des wagons et des mar 
epréesentants des réseaux canadiens 
( ( ( rts a ceux leurs collegues ameéri- 
‘ rit L¢ Tere coope ration 
Rien n’engendre mieux la méfiance et la mauvaise 
( Il est indubitable que le peupl 
ca et | mericain se connaissent mieux que 
( re les citovens de deux autres nations 
( ¢ ( le resultat des facilites de trans 
‘ TT ¢ deux pays 
lire que la coopération des hom 
me hemin de fer canadiens et américains, com 
me ée meme ott de Dominion naquit, a con- 
t ¢ l'amiutt canado-americain¢e 
roncti nnaires des S¢ rvices de la me 
le fer se ncontrent pour discute1 
r n tive eT de W rons, léchange du 
m lémes techniques, ils forment en 
( ( ipe d’hommes d’Etats assembles 
uvoir une coopération et une amitié 
{ 1 
N u'il 1 ivait pas de nations voisines 
hemins de fer qui, comme les Etats-Unis 
‘ ‘ went Si hen ensemble a encouraget 
le nn internationales Nous pourrions 
pjoute ve des états, relevant d'un mem 
rnement central. ott les communications ne sont 
iles; en Australie par exemple. Dans ce pays 


termes, mais les chemins de fet 


e1 Ons 
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nont malheureusement pas, dés les débuts, coopéré 
comme l’ont fait ceux du Canada et des Etats-Unis; con- 
sequemment l’ecartement de leurs voies varie dans les 
divers états. Résultat: il est plus facile de traverser sur 
ce continent une frontiére internationale qu’en certaines 
parties de |’Australie une frontiére d'état. 

Non seulement les chemins de fer canadiens et améri- 

ains ont échangé librement des idées, des plans types 


et du matériel, mais aussi du _ personnel Nombre 
<’hommes qui se sont élevés a des postes importants 
dans les chemins de fer américains sont nés au Canada 


alors que nombre d'autres, bien connus au Canada, sont 
d’origine américaine. 

\u point de vue ferroviaire le Canada est privilégié 
Ses lignes le desservent efficacement et ses tarifs sont 


bas si nous les comparons a ceux exigés dans d'autres 


parties du monde pour un service trés inférieur. De 
plus il a presque la moitié plus de milles de voie, par 
1,000 habitants, que tout autre pays, l’Australasie ex- 
ceptee. Si nous tenons compte de ce fait et des: tarifs 


raisonnables, il est aussitot évident que les chemins de 
fer canadiens peuvent suffire aux 


d'une population beaucoup plus dense 


besoins de transport 


Le Canada ne pourrait ign magus pas exister sous 
sa forme actuelle de nation unie sans chemins de fer 
sur relier entre elles ses diverses p rovinces. On pourrait 


chemins de fer 
favorisent aussi 
vastes contrees 
facilement 


dire la meme chose des Etats-Unis. Les 
ont done rendu les pays possibles; ils 
leur dissement et leur progres. De 
du riches en ressources naturelles, 
accessibles aux travailleurs du sol, sont 
ouvertes a la colonisation. De bons 
les chemins de fer, viennent y travailler a 
et, incidemment, a celle du Canada. 
L’avenir du Canada, de méme que 
sur ses 1ux ferroviaires, raison de ri 
population plus dense, condition sine qua non de pros 
perité. Notre intention n'est pas de comparer les relations 
de chemins de fer canadiens a américains et celles de 
chemins de d'autres nations voisines; nous croyons 
toutefois avoir atteint un resultat de 
s'il se trouve chez nous quelque chose pouvant servir a 


agran 
anada, 
maintenant 
aides, par 
fortune 


? 
coions, 
leur 
reposent 


dur e 


son passe, 


rese<z hesse et 


; 


bénéfice mutuel et 


d'autres pays nous ne voulons pas la cacher 

lit du Canada qu'il était un interprete 
Monde et le Nouveau, les Canadiens-Francais 
‘lations avec l'Europe continentale particu 
Canadiens de langue anglaise avec la 
Mais dans le domaine de l’entente 
encore plus important; il est lui- 
tolérance entre 
de langues 


Ona entre le 
Vieux 
avant des re 
li¢rement et les 

Grande-Bretagne. 
cordiale son role est 
méme un exemple de 
operation entre groupes, 
travaillant de concert, dans un esprit de 
a la puissance et a la grandeur du pays. Ici 
chemins de fer, leurs armeées d’employes 
les uns parlant francais, les autres vero 


races et de co 
différentes, mais 
lovaute civique, 
encore les 
avec de yvoues, 


Tous se pre- 


tant une aide mutuelle et amicale, témoignent du ma 
nifique esprit qui régne dans la nation et general. 
Dans ce numéro du Railway Age nous offrons a nos 

lecteurs plusieurs articles traitant des hauts faits des 


canadiens, dans le domaine de la méca- 
nique spécialement. Le prochain congreés de la section de 
la mécanique en est la raison. Mais ce numéro étant 
imprimeé en anglais notre exposé de la situation ne serait 
pas complet si nous omettions de reconnaitre ici la part 
prise par les hommes de chemins de fer canadiens-fran- 
cais dans tout ce qui a été fait par les réseaux canadiens- 
a vous hommes de chemins de fer canadiens- 
Et que les heureux soixante ans de coopération 
d’une longue 


chemins de ter 


Honneur 
francais ! 
avec nous ne soient que le commencement 
relations cordiales entre les chemins de fer 
et américains. 


ere de cana 


diens 
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for Track Ne 5 at Lefi 


Either-Direction Signals Relieve 
Serious Terminal Congestion 


Improved operation secured on joint line of N. Y. C. and 
C.R.1I. & P.in Chicago 


By Leroy Wyant 
Signal Engineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


HE Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the New 

York Central have recently placed in service a 

rearrangement of track facilities and signaling on 
the four- and six-track line which they operate jointly 
from Englewood (63rd street) to the La Salle Street 
station, Chicago. Heretofore the passenger traffic has 
been concentrated on the two center tracks and the new 
facilities have relieved the serious passenger train con- 
gestion in this territory. 

In addition to all New York Central and Rock Island 
passenger trains those of the Nickel Piate also use these 
tracks. The coach yards of the Rock Island are located 
on the west side of the main line between 51st and 53rd 
streets and the New York Central coach yards on the east 
side between 40th and 44th streets, which locations re- 
quire extra movements of equipment over the main line 
between the La Salle Street station and these yards. 

The following data indicate the volume of traffic in 
this territory: 

s-hour check 
Through 


passenger trains 


Suburban trains 

Coaches . bs) 
Light engines . 153 
Freight trains 68 
485 

Peak movement, one direction 

5 p. m. to 6:30 p. m 
Through passenger trains 5 
Suburban trains 20 
Coaches 2 
Light engines 7 
Freight trains . 7 
41 


With only the double-track line for passenger train 
operation, any delay for crossover movements at the 
coach yards, at the Englewood or La Salle stations or at 


the several railroad crossings in this territory resulted in 
delays to several following trains. Estimates showed 
that a very large expenditure would be required for two 
additional tracks from 39th street to the station and the 
rearrangement of yards. As the entire terminal situa- 
tion is unsettled, principally on account of a river 
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Looking North Toward the 61st Street Junction—C. R. I. 
& P. Tracks at Left and N. Y. C. Tracks at Right 


straightening project; it was not considered that such 
an expenditure was justified at this time. 

However, since any proposed scheme embraced the use 
of four tracks as running tracks for passenger trains, it 
was decided to go ahead at once and use the present four 
tracks for both passenger and freight trains, arranging 
for switching movements to be made at periods during 
the day that did not conflict with the maximum passenger 
train rush. As the preponderance of traffic is inbound 
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utbound at other periods it 


equip the two outside tracks, No. 2 and 

} and 4 were the existing passenger 

with autor ic signals to direct train movements 
either directiot he result of this arrangement is 


any as three tracks can be used at 


ts inbound or outbound 
vo tracl 2 and No. 5, were relaid with new 
reballasted, and the bridges were strengthened 
rm with high-speed running track standards 
he semaphore signals on the two center tracks, No 
. _ | 


+, had been previously replaced with light 
was decided to provide the either-direction 


he mre type ror tracks No 2 and No ) 
Terminal Divided Into Zones 

ts in this territory are directed by 

written train orders. There 

ore, special control methods were required to establish 

he traffic direction on tracks No. 2 and No. 5 for either 


location of the interlocking 


witchmen’s houses at busy main-line cross 
vers natt | the limits of the intervening aut 
is shown on the diagram. Zone N: 

| exter rot La Salle Street station interlocking 
Hart tt he interlocking at the 16th street 


Central, while zone No. 2 extends 
terlocking to the 25th street cross 
<tends from 25th street to 40th 
where tl rossovers and turnouts entering the 

end of 1 Y. ¥Y. C. coach yard are located, and 
e next +, includes the territory from 40th 
rect to tl te! ng at 45th street, which handles the 
witches at t rs for the leads to the stock-vard 
t} ith end of the N. Y. C. coach yard. Zone 


. 4 1 
the interk CKINY 


> extel ms mterio king to 
Olst street, w h handles the various switches and 
ers where 1 int track operation ends 


The Rock Island | three running tracks from the 
Olst street interlo to the Gresham (89th street) in 
terlocki he third track of this layout being a cot 
ation of track No. 5 This track was rebuilt and 
lirection operation at the same time 
( ts were made north of Englewood 
Rock Island an expre 
(;reshat to the “loop,” has been of great 
e successful operation of subur 


eXD! tt the Rock Island over track No. 5, 


e track for the through and local 


Methods of Directional Control 
established the limits of the zones, it was de 
le | absolute permissive single-track 
rt ; No. 2 and No. 5, to permit 
he peration from Englewood to the | 


e telephones in the towers an 
| 


sere equipped with loud speakers 





stall 1! t cross 
I l ingem whenever a 
unman talks to a simular 
Station e€vel { along the 

ot trains hears the convet 
ns the movements under hi 


he move discussed over the 


he proposed movement interferes 
ted at any point, the operator at 
discusses the situation with the 

1 and a movement best suited 


tering signal indications estab 
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Ccndensed Track and Signal Plan of Terminal Showing Reverse Traffic Zones in Consecutive Order from Right to Left 
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the direction in which traffic is to move The 
control circuits for the signals in one direction in a zone 
are carried through lever circuit controllers in the towers 


lishes 


or switch tenders’ houses at each end of the zone. The 
tual clearing of the entering signal likewise is con 
trolled by the lever controllers at either end of the zone 


and the arrangement is such that the two levermen must 
| 


er to clear an entrance signal. 


co-operate in 01 
Che i 
automatic signals by a 
the absence of a 
‘ _ 


stopped at an 


signal is distinguished from regular 
second light signal unit and by 


an engineman 


entering 


number plate. In case 
entering signal indicating stop he must 
1 the signal 


stay until authorized to proceed, either by 
being cleared or by a telephone clearance from the lever 


S| 
to the loud 


man, telephones connected speaker system 
being located at all entering signals. In case of a fail- 


f communication the train may proceed when pre 
ceded by a flagman to the next point of communication 
In other words, the requirements are the same as for a 
train leaving a station on single track. Having once 
established the direction of operation, following move- 
made without action on the part of the 
leverman. When a leading train clears the first block, 
he entering signal operates to the caution indication, 
a following train to enter the block 


ments can be 


thus permitting 


~ 


Rules Governing Special Operation 


Changing track No. 5 from a freight and switching 
rack to a passenger track required a definite rule con- 
ce movements from and to this track and switching 
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Desk Lever in Englewood Tower for Traffic Locking on 
Track No. 5 South to Gresham 


or industrial track connections. However, the conditions 
were identical, with any main line single track and, there- 
fore, the regular rule, as follows, applies: 

No switches leading to or from track No. 5 shall be opened 
without permission of parties controlling the block occupied or 
to be occupied. No movement shall be made in the reverse 
direction to that authorized by entrance signal or parties con- 


trolling the block, without further permission 
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On the section from Englewood to Gresham the Rock 
[sland decided to use the more common method of traffic 
cking to control the direction of traffic. With this method 
only the opposing entrance signals are check locked. The 
intermediate double-track 
automatic-block signals. Both of the methods of dire 
tional control are working satisfactorily, each having cer 
tain advantages and disadvantages. 
\ separate loud-speaker telephone system is in service 
om Englewood tower, south, including the Gresham 
These two levermen discuss the movements of 


signals operate as ordinary 


tower 














Looking North Toward Tower at 61st Street—Note Either- 
Direction Interlocking Signals for Track No. 5 


trains due. For example, if no train is occupying track 
No. 5 between these points and the route is to be lined 
up for a southbound train; the Gresham leverman moves 
the handle of his desk lever to the “release” position, 
which unlocks the lever at Englewood providing all in 
termediate blocks are clear, permitting the leverman at 
that point to move his lever to the right, which changes 
the southbound entering signal to the proceed indication 
No action is necessary for following train movements but 
if traffic is to be reversed the track must be clear and 
both levermen co-operate to change the line-up. As long 
as the track is occupied traffic direction cannot be changed 
but the entering signal, if at proceed, can be changed to 
stop. 
Special Conditions Handled Satisfactorily 

Before placing the new signaling in service a careful 
analysis was made of the unusual conditions to be met in 
single-track operation without train orders in a congested 
terminal zone. The use of additional employees as train 
directors was considered. However, it was finally de 
cided to try the system with a limited number of trains 
using track No. 5 without train directors, but the trains 
using track No. 5 were scheduled in the time card as 
doing so. As anticipated at that time, conditions varied 
too rapidly during the rush hours to permit scheduling 
the trains on certain tracks. Therefore, within a few 
months after the system was placed in service, it was 
decided to eliminate all scheduling of trains on these 
additional tracks, leaving towermen under the frequent 
supervision of operating officers. So far as the Rock 
Island is concerned, it has been practically concluded that 
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} tore 7 t+ ary 
( CCcCessal 7, 


perating ney und the 
tainer through the entire 


thus requiring no addi- 


wa one sig! Tl zone 
Results Satisfactory 


xample of the flexibility of train operation 


can be cited for a recent morning when three north 
bound trains between Gresham and La Salle street sta 
tion were operated as follows: A local suburban train 
started out of Gresham on track No. 3, making stops at 


the thre stations between 
| nole wood \ thr ugh 
run on track No 


11 


that point and 
passenger train, which would 


normally 3 was routed over track No. 


>, on which it was able to overtake and pass the local 
before it had reached Englewood. While the through 
train was standing at Englewood to discharge passengers 





Interior of Tower at 45th Street Interlocking Showing 
Special Switches on Wall for Controlling 
Either-Direction Signaling 


and baggage, 


in express suburban train, following on 
track No 5. approached the Englewood plant and was 
routed over on track No. 6 to pass around the through 
train standing at the Englewood station without stopping, 
ind then ran on to the La Salle street station on track 
No. 3 he through train finished its station work and 
and in due time the local came 
9 [hus the order of the three trains was just re 
versed and all were kept moving without delays, arriving 
it the man time 
\n early objection to the proposed method of opera- 
trains would be held out of the 
However, it has been found 
number of cars, stock or other 
run in between passenger trains 
ring the morning rush, without serious inconvenience 
[he tracks leading to the stock yard turn off to the west 
{Oth connection to the N. Y. C. coach 
ird to the east hese switches and main-line cross- 


tollowed the express. 


Lion 


Station n 


, ' , 
tron Was that iate Stock 


terminal on penalty time 


that bv regulating the 


reight trains can be 


street and the 


ers are handled by switch tenders in service for the 


wou}! peri ‘ 


Other Similar Installations Planned 





\s a result this new method of operation, terminal 
estion in the station has been relieved and train de- 
Englewood and the La Salle station have 

been decidedly reduced The use of this either-direction 
signaling system on track No. 5, for example, has proved 
» satisfactory that the Rock Island is now installing a 
arrangement on the westbound track of the 
from Joliet, Ill., to Blue Island, a dis- 


ong 
‘ iin 


lavs between 


} 
Siniiiatl 


louble-track line 


tance of 24 miles, so that the preponderance of eastbound 
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traffic in the morning can be handled over both tracks. 
The same system is to be used also on the eastbound 
track of a 10-mile section of double track on the Kansas 
division, so that passenger trains can run around freight 
trains on a long hill. Train movements will be directed 
by signal indication without train orders on both installa 
tions 


° ~ . 
Freight Car Loading 
Wasuincron, D. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

May 21 amounted to 1,016,803 cars, a decrease 

of 22,267 cars as compared with the correspond- 
ing week of last year and an increase of 29,497 cars as 
compared with 1925. Livestock loading showed an in- 
crease of 1,490 cars as compared with last vear but all 
other commodity classifications showed slight decreases, 
coal showing a falling off of 3,630 cars, forest products 
a decrease of 4,924 cars. and miscellaneous freight a 
decrease of 7,637 cars. Increases were reported, how- 
ever, as compared with last year’s figures, from the 
Pocahontas, Southern and Northwestern districts, while 
the other districts showed reductions. The summary, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, May 21, 1927 
Districts 1927 1926 1925 
Eastern 243,034 250,234 236,707 
\llegheny 209,122 211,941 201,790 
Pocahontas 60,960 57,055 50,026 
Southern 153,161 148,697 142,717 
Northwestern 156,970 158,099 154,703 
Central Western 123,021 138,864 128,057 
Southwestern 70,535 74,180 73,306 
Total Western District 350,526 371,143 356.066 
Total All Roads 1,016,803 1,039,070 987,306 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain Product 38,266 39,633 38.796 
Live Stock 28,376 26,886 26,684 
Coal : 161,588 165,218 152,580 
Coke : ‘ 10,540 11,868 9.423 
Forest Products 72,206 77,130 75,704 
Ore .. 61,495 62,121 62,729 
Mdse., L. C. I 261,500 265,745 258,514 
Miscellaneous 382,832 390.469 362,876 
May 21 1,016,803 1,039,070 987,306 
May 14 1,029,126 1,029,748 985.879 
May 7 1,024,416 996,216 983,034 
April 30 1,026,440 995.408 984,073 
April 23 955,215 973,158 961,186 


ulative total, 21 weeks 20,326,169 19,839,025 19,449,531 


Cum 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended May 21 totaled 61,536 cars, a decrease from 
the previous week’s loadings of 514 cars, and a decrease 
from the loadings for the same week last year of 2,163 
cars. 


Total for Canada Cumulative Totals 
ations — to Date 

May 21, May 14, May 22, -— N— an 

CoM MOopITIEs 1927 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Grain and Grain Pred 6,781 7,664 10,343 157,175 140,490 
Live Stock 1,826 1,857 1,857 40,226 40,746 
Coal 6,135 6,097 5.169 125,042 88,880 
Coke 311 319 387 6,943 8,852 
Lumbe 4,183 4,212 3,924 67,702 67,791 
Pul pwoe 1,825 1,674 1,961 87,276 65,759 
Pulp and Paper 2,237 2,145 2,448 44,511 51,466 
Other Forest Produ 3,026 3,012 2,750 64,902 68,699 
Ore 1,528 1,793 1,818 28,999 29,503 
Merchandise, L. C. | 17,801 17,894 16,819 334,076 312,641 
Miscellaneous 15,883 15,383 16,223 254,239 244.632 
Total Cars Leaded 61,536 62,050 63,699 1,211,091 1,119,459 
Total Cars Received from i 
Connections 38,882 39,251 38,304 784,459 730.571 











D. L. & W. Adds to Freight Traffic 
Facilities in New Jersey 


New double track freight line and additional third and 
fourth tracks ease operating conditions 


By W. 


H. Speirs 


\ssistant Engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Hoboken, N. J. 


N order to permit the economical and expeditious 

handling of the constantly increasing freight traffic 

on its lines in eastern New Jersey the Lackawanna 
has built a double track freight line approximately seven 
miles long from Kingsland, on the Boonton line, to Har- 
rison, where the freight terminal yard for the Morris- 
town line is located, and has also installed an additional 
section of third and fourth main tracks on the Boonton 
line for a distance of about five miles. 

The Lackawanna’s main line west from the Hoboken 
terminal consists of four main tracks to Bergen Junction, 
a distance of two miles, from which point two main lines, 
each about 34 miles long, extend by different routes to a 


junction at Denville, N. J. What is known as the Boon- 
ton line extends northwesterly from Bergen Junction 
through Passaic to Patterson and thence westerly through 
Boonton, while the Morristown line has a southwesterly 


trend from Bergen Junction through Newark, the 
Oranges and Milburn to Summit, whence it extends 
northwesterly to Denville. The Boonton line is used 


primarily for freight traffic, although some through 
passenger trains are routed over it. The Morristown 
line, on the other hand, carries a heavy suburban service 
and for that reason is not well adapted for freight 
service. 

Prior to the beginning of this work the Boonton line 














The Old and New Undercrossings at Main Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
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( ck except fi 1 stretch of four uently occurred at Bergen Junction, located at the west 
( Pequannock river, near Lincoln Park, to nd of the twin double track tunnels through the Bergen 
, f about seven miles The Morris hills. 
tow! e | n tracks from Bergen Junction t Harrison yard lies almost directly south of Kingsland, 
Milburt tance f about 15 miles, except for a both being on the westerly edge of the Hackensack 
cross the Hackensack river between meadows \ line drawn between them follows closely 
Harrison, and is double track be the western edge of the meadows and the eastern limit 
if the higher ground on which are located the towns of 
Nrearney, Arlington and North Arlingto1 These towns 
are adjacent to and east of North Newark and its suburbs 
. to the north 

, -™ While the construction of the new line was prompted 
4 : primarily by the desirability of direct connection between 
he Boonton line and Harrison yard, two other factors 
had a bearing on the adoption of the plan Che first of 
these is the fact that along the location chosen there is a 
. large amount of vacant land, both upland and meadow, 
; uitable for industrial development, since it is intersected 
. : by important highways and can be served by industrial 
ys acks from the new line. With the important towns 
and cities nearby to the west and the large area of unde- 
veloped meadow land to the east, extending about 1% 
L . —___—— miles to the Hackensack river, it seems logical that in 
D. L. & W. Lines in Eastern New Jersey lustrial development will follow, since there is little land 
ivailable for additional sites east of Hackensack river 
tween Milburn and Denville Since the tide of the Another factor favoring the construction of the line is 
suburb traf is eastward during the morning hours the ease with which trains may be detoured from one 
and westwat n the late afternoon the middle track on line to the other in case of the disablement of either of 
the three-track line is used as an eastbound or westbound the two bridges over the Hackensack river; one on the 

track according to the demands of traffic, thus securing Boonton line and the other on the Morristown line 
many of the practical advantages of a four-track line The grading for the new line was almost entirely in 
ew Connsction Linn Witelabten Gils Sines embankment and required approximately 1,0 0,000 cu. 
= vd. The material was secured for the most part from 
Che building the line between Kingsland and Harri- one main borrow pit and several smaller pits located on 
son vard elin te bout ¢ miles of back haul on all the adjacent upland at convenient points along the line. 














freight moving between the west and Harrison yard. 
Before this line was built such traffic moved from Harri- 
son yal Bergen Junction, a distance of about 6 miles, 

thence west through Kingsland, which is approxi- 
mately 7 miles west of Bergen Junction. In addition 
to the « 1 haul involved in this movement considerable 
delay was entailed by the density of the suburban traffic 
on the Morristown line and the congestion which fre- 











Concrete Slabs 36 ft. Long Were Used to Carry the Greenwood Lake Branch of the Erie Over the New Line 


The material from the main borrow pit was entirely rock 
and was handled by narrow gage equipment, while the 
material from the smaller pits was hauled by motor 
trucks. 

The new line crosses three important highways and 
two branches of the Erie, and a profile was adopted to 
provide for the separation of grades at these points. Go- 
ing north from Harrison the new line crosses over Har- 
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rison Avenue, commonly known as the Jersey City- 
Newark turnpike, the Newark Branch of the Erie and 
Bergen avenue and under the Greenwood branch of the 
Erie, all in the town of Kearney. Continuing northward 
the line crosses over Belleville avenue, the turnpike be- 
tween Jersey City and North Newark, beyond which the 
grade follows closely that of the meadows to the north- 
erly end of the line at Kingsland. A vehicle subway 
was provided as an entrance to a sewage disposal plant 
located on the meadows east of the new line and a num- 
f sewers, drains and creeks were crossed, necessi- 
five reinforced concrete box culverts, thirty-one 
pipe culverts and two 30-in. pipe culverts 

The bridge and culvert construction is of modern de- 
sign. The bridges over Harrison, Bergen and Belle- 
ville avenues are double track, through plate girder 
structures with solid floors, the membrane waterproofing 
on the floors being protected by asphalt blocks. The 
Harrison Avenue bridge provides a clear highway open- 
ing of 86 ft. 6 in. and the girders are 90 ft. 6 in. between 
bearings, spaced 17 ft. 6 in., center to center; the Bergen 
Avenue bridge spans a street 60 ft. wide, the girders 
being 83 ft. 6 in., center to center of bearings and spaced 
19 ft. center to center; while the bridge at Belleville 
avenue provides a highway width of 80 ft. with girders 
85 ft. 1% in. between bearings and spaced 18 ft. 6 in 


ber { 
tating 
> 

36-1n 


center to center. 

The bridge over the Newark branch of the Erie has a 
clear opening of about 76 ft., with 22 ft. vertical clear- 
ance. The girders are spaced 11 ft. 6 in. center to center 
and the floor is of the standard open design. The bridge 
to carry the main tracks of the Greenwood branch of 
the Erie was built with precast slabs to avoid detouring 
traffic on that road during construction. The crossing is 
on a skew and the slabs, which give a clear span of 36 











The New Kingsland to Harrison Line, Looking South from 
the Main Borrow Pit 


over all, a somewhat longer 
slabs previously used on the 


ft., are 41 ft. 8% in. long, 
span than for any pre-cast 
Lackawanna. 

The grading and masonry were done by contract and 
required about a year for completion. The bridge erec- 
tion and tracklaying were done by company forces. The 
line was completed and placed in service within 15 
months after the beginning of the work. 

Until recently the facilities on the Boonton line were 
sufficient for handling the traffic efficiently, but the rapid 
industrial development of this section has so increased 
the business of the road that additional main trackage 
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became necessary. In carrying out this work it has been 
the policy to eliminate grade crossings either by the de- 
pression of the highways or by their relocation where it 
can be done conveniently to eliminate the crossings en- 
tirely. 

The section of third and fourth tracks completed Te 
cently extends from the Passaic river at Lynhurst to 
Paterson Junction, located about one mile east of Pater- 


son, a distance of about five miles. This part of the line 








=. 








New Station at Clifton, N. J. 


is located through the outlying portions of the cities of 
Clifton, Passaic and Paterson, and in addition to the 
grading and tracklaying, involved the elimination of two 
highway grade crossings at Clifton by the depression of 
the roadways, as well as the reconstruction of one rail- 
road undercrossing bridge and the improvement of the 
passenger station facilities at that point. At Passaic the 
improvements consisted of the construction of two 
bridges for highway undercrossings, the reconstruction 
of bridges at two highway undercrossings, the recon- 
struction of an interlocking plant and the construction of 
an entire new local freight layout, as the business had 
outgrown the old facilities. The west end of the new 
work is at Paterson Junction, where the Paterson branch 
joins the Boonton line, and the old interlocking plant at 
that point was rebuilt. 

The character of construction was of advanced type, 
the heavier weights of rail up to 130 Ib., 
tie plates and screw spikes being used for the tracks, 
while the bridges over the highways are of reinforced 
concrete slabs, which permit the regular track construc- 
tion, including ballast, to be carried over them and pre- 
sent no obstructions to limit clearances or interfere with 
maintenance work. Two of the bridges at Passaic, on 
account of the small depth available for the thickness of 
the floors, were constructed with the mushroom type of 
reinforcing for the slabs, with circular concrete columns 
for supports at the curb lines and the centers of the 
streets. This type of construction also provides a much 
less obstructed view for the street traffic than the ordi- 
nary concrete slab bridge with pier supports. An example 
of this type of construction is seen at Main street in Pas- 
saic, where a marked improvement was made in the condi- 
tions affecting highway traffic. 

The two stretches of four-track line already con- 
structed on the Boonton line form parts of a 40-mile 
section of road between the main easterly freight termi- 
nal at Secaucus, approximately five miles west of 
Hoboken Terminal, and the intermediate freight termi- 
nal at Port Morris, N. J. From the nature of the traffic 
this will be the first extensive section of the Lackawanna 
to be provided with four main tracks and the present 
volume of business requires that this be done in the near 
future, with the indication of the further extension of 
such facilities across the state when the work on that 
section shall have been completed. 


creosoted ties, 








Coal Rates to Lakes Reduced 


Il. C.C., changing its mind, 


orders cuts from Pittsburgh, 


Northern West Virginia and Ohio 


rate Commerce ¢ micsion on May 28 

I { pul 1K 1 re-decision, dated May yy, upon 
hearing in the lake cargo coal rate cases, 

which it had previously decided in 1925, 1917 and 1912, 
rdering this time a reduction of 20 cents per ton in the 
rate n bituminous coal from the Pittsburgh, Ohio No 


Cambridge districts of Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
northern West Virginia to the lower Lake Erie ports for 
transshipment by vessel, which it held two years ago were 
reasonable The reduction was ordered, effective on or 
before August 10, for the purpose of increasing the dif- 
ferentials previously fixed between the rates from the 
northern district coal fields and those from the southern 
district fields, principally in southern West Virginia and 


Kentucky [he latter are 25 to 40 cents per ton higher 
than those for the northern fields but are considerably less 
, 
he new decision was made after a reconsideration 
] } 


complainants, the Pittsburgh Coal 


Producers’ Association and others and the Eastern Ohio 
(‘oal Operators’ Association and others, following the 
commission's decision of July 16, 1925, in which the rates 
from the complaining districts as well as those from the 


so-called “preferred districts” were held to be just and 
bh] luly prejudicial, unduly preferential or 

[hese complainants, as well as the 
operators in the Fairmont district of northern West 
lal | that their rates were unreasonable 
per se as well as in relation to those of the other coal 
districts. In the original case the commission was asked 
to exercise its powers to prescribe minimum rates from 
the “preferred districts” but this position was abandoned 
at the rehearin 

Without specifically prescribing differentials, the com 
mission finds the rates complained of from the three 
northern districts unreasonable in themselves but not un- 
duly prejudicial. “It is expected,” however, that the 
carriers will increase the differentials between the three 
northern districts and the southern districts by the amuunt 
of the reduction in the rates from the former, and, with 
out considering whether the rates from the southern dis 
trict are lower than reasonable minima, the commission 
is “of the opinion” that the carriers would not be justified 
in reducing the present rates from those districts. 

Commissioner Hall in a separate opinion raises the 
question whether this is “monitory” or “minatory,” but 
the majority report explains that it has refrained from 
finding the present rates “unduly prejudicial” on the 


‘round that the carriers serving the competing regions 
ire not the same 
Hoch-Smith Resolution a Factor 
Since the 1925 decision there have been some changes 
in the membership of the commission and the commis 


finds some changes in conditions as well as in the 
wav it views the conditions. While various reasons are 


f its conclusions, including comparative cost 
studies, the commission also finds that the Hoch-Smith 
resolution requires it to give consideration to the 
depressed « lition of the coal industry in the Pittsburgh 
und Ohio districts [he complainants in this case wer 

tl verv first to invoke before the commission 


the provisions of the Hoch-Smith resolution, shortly 
after its passage, after the resolution had been amended 
in the Senate to apply to any industry as well as to 
agriculture. 

Che present rate of $1.66 from the Pittsburgh district 
is ordered reduced to $1.46 and the rate of $1.63 from 
the Ohio No. 8 and Cambridge districts to $1.43. Whuilk 
the complaint of the Fairmont district operators is dis 
missed and the rates are not found éither unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial, as alleged, the commission finds 
that the $1.81 rate “might be reduced” to $1.71 without 
creating too small a differential. 

\lthough specifically finding the rates to be reduced 
“not unduly prejudicial” the report says that the reduc- 
tions ordered “will go far toward removing the alleged 
undue preference.” 

Che lake cargo cases have been among the 
ontested ever before the commission, involving as they 
do the keen competition for the coal market of the North 
west which in recent years has been largely transferred 
to the non-union southern districts. 

\lthough the commission is more nearly unanimous 
than it was two years ago, Commissioners Eastman, 
Campbell and McManamy join in an opinion “concurring 
in part” and favoring a still greater reduction in the rates, 
to $1.40 from the Pittsburgh district and $1.35 from the 
Ohio No. 8 and Cambridge districts. They also do not 
agree with the finding that no undue preference o1 
prejudice exists and favor a decision prescribing specifi 
differentials. Commissioner Hall wrote a_ separate 
opinion dissenting in part, in which Commissioner Wood 
lock concurred, asserting that “the finding of unreason 
ableness made by the majority is not supported in fact 
or in law” and observing that most of the reasons given 
in the majority report “point just as forcibly to reduc 
tions in the rates from the southern districts.” Commis 
sioner Meyer was absent but it is stated that had he 
been present he would have voted against the report. 
Commissioner Brainerd, who was appointed to the com 
mission after the Senate had refused to confirm the 
appointment of Cyrus E. Woods of Pennsylvania, and 
who took office after the cases had been reargued, did 
not participate in their disposition. 

Commissioner Taylor wrote a concurring opinion in 
which he points out that the revenue per ton-mile from 
the complaining districts to the lake ports ranges from 
9.32 mills to 9.78 mills, whereas the revenue per ton-mile 
from the so-called “preferred districts” to the same ports 
ranges from 4.06 mills to 6.93 mills, while the average 
distance from typical points in the Pittsburgh district i 
178 miles and in the southern fields approximately 38 
miles. 

The commission’s conclusions upon rehearing are a: 
follows: 


most hotly 


. 
+ 


Conclusions 


The finding in our previous report that the rates from the 
complaining districts were not unreasonable was based largely 
n comparisons with the local rates on commercial coal to the 
ports or similar rates to other points At that time the 
majority did not see sufficient reason for reducing the rates 
n lake-cargo coal which were already somewhat lower than 
the rates on commercial coal. Upon further hearing, however, 
idditional facts have been brought to our attention. which with 
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the tacts theretofore of record indicate the propriety of lower 
rates on lake-cargo coal than commercial Among thes« 
facts now of record are the more concentrated movement of 
lake-cargo coal, its movement at a more favorable 
the year than the heaviest movement of commercial coal, the 


larger proportion of joint-line hauls in the case of commercial 


coal. 


season ol 


oal, the difference in the terminal delivery service, and the 
greater availability of cars used for shipping lake-cargo coal 
for return loading with ore. The voluntary maintenance by 


from 78 to 95 per cent 
coal is not without 


rates on lake-cargo coal 
rates on commercial 


the carriers of 
of the corresponding 


significance. The lake-cargo rates are in the nature of pro 
portional rates, and we have frequently prescribed such rates 
on a lower basis than the corresponding local rates. Upon 
further consideration, therefore, in the light of the present 


with the 
reason- 


record, we are of 
commercial coal are not 


the opinion that the comparisons 


rates on conclusive as to the 


ableness of the rates assailed. 
Rate Comparisons 
Upon the more complete record now before us, we are of 


the opinion that the rates on the same class of traffic from other 
listricts in the same region shipping a large amount of lake 


cargo coal are entitled to more weight in passing upon the 
reasonableness of the rates assailed than any other rate com- 
parisons, although we take into consideration that such rates 
from the southern districts may not be reasonable maxima in 
all instances. In reaching our original decision, there was no 
doubt in the minds of at least some of those constituting the 
majority that the rates from the Pittsburgh and Ohio districts 
were relatively much higher than those from the southern dis- 


tricts; but as stated, the majority did not then regard the 
rates assailed as unreasonable largely because of the compari- 
sons with rates on commercial coal, the record did not justify 
the prescribing of minimum rates from the southern districts and 

undue prejudice or preference could be found because the rates 
from the complaining districts and from the southern districts 
ntrolled by different carriers 


vyeTe Ct 


Changed Trend of Movement 


further hearing differs materially from the 
iginal record in respect to the trend of the movement of 
from the various districts. In our original re 
i out that in 1923 Ohio No. 8 shipped more lake- 


[he record on 


lake-cago coal 


ort we pointed out 
cargo coal than all the Kentucky districts combined, but on 
further hearing it is shown that in 1924 Ohio No. 8 shipped 





s less than Kentucky, and in 1925 Kentucky shipped 
5,291,000 tons more than Ohio No. 8, or about four times as 
much as the latter. Likewise, we pointed out that the rate 
of increase in the tonnage shipped from Ohio No. 8 and Cam 
bridge up to 1923 was much greater than for southern West 


663,000 tor 


Virginia, but it is now shown that the combined tonnage from 
the two Ohio districts declined in 1924 and for 1925 was less 
than one-third that in 1923, while the tonnage from southern 


Virginia increased in 1924 and for 1925 was nearly double 
1923. Ohio No. 8 and Cambridge shipped more than 
one-half as many tons as southern West Virginia in 1923, but 
southern West Virginia shipped 10 times as much as 
the two Ohio districts. The tonnage shipped from the Pitts 
burgh district has continued to fall off since the original hear- 
ings but at a much more rapid rate, that for 1924 being less 
1 one-half of 1923 and for 1925 less than one-third of 1923 
In our original report we stated that of the total lake-cargo 
tonnage of high-volatile coal in 1923, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
districts taking rates of $1.66 or less shipped 60.4 per cent, 
while all of West Virginia and Kentucky shipped 39.6 per cent 
In contrast to those figures, it now appears that in 1925 all 
f Ohio and Pennsylvania shipped only about 18 per cent of 
the total tonnage, while West Virginia and Kentucky shipped 
practically all of the remaining 82 per cent. This marked 
change in conditions is evidently due principally to the higher 
cost of producing and marketing coal in the Ohio and Penn 
sylvania districts. The higher cost is no doubt due to various 
causes, but it is apparent that the freight rates contribute to 
e cost of producing and marketing coal in the complaining 
districts, and as stated, those from the Pittsburgh and Ohio 
districts are relatively much higher than those from the southern 
districts. 

At the time of the original hearings the coal-mining industr) 
1 Ohio and Pennsylvania was in a comparatively prosperous 
condition. Since then 12,000 to 15,000 miners have left the 
Ohio mines, there has been a large increase in the number « 
vacant houses’ in the mining communities, and merchants hav« 
large amounts of unpaid accounts upon their books. In the 
Pittsburgh district miners have been given help in_ getting 
transportation to the southern fields, from 1921 to 1925 the 


West 


that in 


thar 


; 


th 


m 


number of employees engaged in coal mining decreased 20 per 
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cent while employees in other industries increased 40 per cent, 
and the coal business is in a depressed condition. It does not 
appear that all this is due solely to the rate adjustment, but 
ii that adjustment is improper it is our duty to correct it so 
far as possible, and we must give consideration to the conditions 
existing in the industry under the provisions of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. 

As pointed out in our original report, complainants’ cost 
studies were criticized by defendants in various respects, the r¢ 
sults shown are upon several assumptions, and at best 
they are only approximations; but after resolving doubts against 
these studies, we believe that they are sufficient to show that 
the costs warrant a substantial reduction in the rates from the 
complaining districts in Ohio and Pennsylvania. While we might 
not require a reduction in the rates assailed merely 
the costs warrant it, that fact is of importance in considerins 
whether the rates may be reduced to relate them more fairly 
to those from the southern districts. Our conclusion regarding 
the cost of the service is supported by what was said on the 
same subject in the Boileau case. 


based 


because 


previous findings were also based in part upon the fact 
1912, 
] 


Our 
that the rates assailed resulted from those prescribed in 
w:th only the subsequent general increases and reductions, an 
the differentials are the same as those prescribed in 1917. It 
cannot be denied, however, that the increases have been pro 
rtionately greater in the rates from the complaining districts 
those from the southern districts, and in fact propor 
t-onately greater than in the class and commodity rates ge 
erally in the same territory. It is true that we approved the 
manner of increasing these rates, and we have held that sucl 


| 
than in 


increases were not proof that the resulting rates were unrea 
sonable, but this does not prevent us from according relict 
from rates so increased where the facts otherwise justify it 


and we did accord relief from rates approved in 1917 and later 
modified only by the general increases and reduction in the 
hio-Michigan Coal Cases. The present record shows clearly 
that the circumstances and conditions now existing are materially 
different from those existing at the time of the decision in the 
Botleau case in 1912 and the Lake Cargo Coal Cas: 1917 

Briefly summarizing, in reaching our conclusions upon the 
1estions of reasonableness, we have taken into consideration the 
nusually favorable circumstances and conditions surrounding 
movement of lake-cargo coal, which make the rates there: 
the relatively much lower rates from 


those districts 


n a class by themselves; 
the southern districts, which the carriers serving 
nd profitable to maintain; ‘the very decided change in the rela 
tive tonnage of lake-cargo coal shipped from the complaining 
Pittsburgh and Ohio districts and the southern districts, re 
pectively; the present depressed condition of the coal-mining 
industry in the Pittsburgh and Ohio districts; and the fact 
that the cost of the service warrants a substantial reductior 
in the rates. We have taken into consideration particularly 
the changed conditions since our previous decisions regarding 
these rates, also to some extent the rates on ore from the ports 
to points in or near the complaining Pittsburgh and Ohio dis 
and other evidence which need not be specifically referred 


tricts, 
record now before us 


to in the comprehensive 
Reasons for Changed 
Upon th issue of undue prejudice 


of the Swift Lumber Co. case, supra, 


Conclusions 


‘ 


and preference, the facts 
relied upon by the Pitts 


burgh and Ohio complainants, are somewhat different from 
those of this case, where there are several carriers forming 
through routes from the complaining districts to the ports whicl 


do not participate in the rates or traffic from the preferred dis 
ticts, and likewise there are certain carrires forming important 
through routes from the southern West Virginia and easter: 
Kentucky districts which do not participate in the rates o1 
trafic from the complaining districts. The last mentioned 
routes are those formed by the Chesapeake & Ohio or Norfolk 
& Western in connection with the Hocking Valley. The fact 
that the latter joins with certain of the lines serving the com 
plaining districts in joint rates from some of the preferred 
districts does not make it responsible for the rates maintained 
by the other lines from the complaining districts, but even if 
it did, the Hocking Valley's withdrawal from the joint rates 
referred to would not affect the same rates maintained by it in 
connection with the Chesapeake & Ohio or Norfolk & Wester 
It is true that undue prejudice and preference were found ir 
the Lake Cargo Coal Case of 1917, but it does not appear that 
the question here raised was considered in that case; and, more 
over, the finding there applied to the differentials over the 
Ohio No. 8, Cambridge, and Hocking districts, which all take 
the same rates, but the last-mentioned district is served by the 
Hocking Valley, so the situation was different. Under the 
circumstances of the present case, we have for many years held 
that no undue prejudice or preference may be found, following 
ishland Fire Brick Co. v. S. Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C. 115. The 
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that they 1 or may exceed 

Pittsburgh district and $1.43 from the 

districts We do not regard the 
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) districts and the southern proper, 

the rates from the Pittsburgh 

toward removing the alleged 

stricts, and following the principle 

rick case, we adhere to our previous 

f undue l 


recognized and since 
Supreme Court in the Swift 
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exceet 
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districts as 

hired in 
treet \\ re lar 


¢ prejudice and preference. It 
xpect wer that the carriers will increase the differ 
twe the ve-mentioned districts and the southern 
reduction in the rates from the 
regarding the rates from 
sufficiently developed 
warrant speciti ndings with to the relationships 
tween the rates fr the complaining Pittsburgh and Ohio 
und Pennsylvania, and Mary 
whi ship la urs coal, but the carriers should be 
pare t stil iny change in the present differentials be 
exception of the differential from 
irgh, which is now 40 per cent ol 
11 from Fairmont over Pittsburgh and might 
be inct ed to the same percentage of the differential 
Pittsburgh established pursuant t 
issues now presented, it 1s unnecessary 
whether the rates from the southern districts 
minima, but we are of the opinion 
justified in reducing the present 
[his does not apply to the rates 
which might be reduced to $1.71 
ithout creating small a differential over those from the 
%ittsburgh and Ohio districts We do not, however, find the 
i unreasonable or unduly pre 


‘ in nt of the 
rmer, s tt vhat is said below 
Fairmont district Che record is not 
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Commission Declines to Consider Wage Scales 

of the United Mine Workers of Amer 
ica. an organization of Illinois mine workers, contended, 
e rates should be adjusted to reflect 
ges scales that prevail in the Illinois 


\ i) 


+} + +} 
lA t 


, 
in substance, 


differences in W 


fields and in the southern districts, and that the rates 
from the latter districts in which the wage scale is lower 
than that in the Illinois fields could be increased. It 


; ; ’ 1 . 
turther contended that il 


reduction is made in the 
rates from the complaining districts corresponding reduc 


any 


tions should be required in the rates from the Illinois 
fields \s to these contentions the report says: 

er the issues before us, we can only determine 
whether the rates assailed from the complaining districts 
ire sonable | free from undue prejudice. It is 
no pat » canvass and compare wage scales 
nd other expens« nd incidents of industrial operation, 
or the social and economic conditions stressed by this in 
ervener W ew of adjusting the rate structure to 
thet Furt e, the rates from the Illinois fields are 
not hefore us in this proceeding.” 


Dissenting Opinion 





Cor is H pointed out that starting from 
iounts prescribe y the commission in 1912 as rea 
sonable, each successive change in the rates has been 
e unde ( exercise of federal authority by the 
rector general of railroads or the commission, and that 
lved by all standards which we are wont to apply, 
issaile ates must be reasonable.” He also asserted 


if e coa tes ntained by such coal-carrying ma- 
chines as the Cl peake & Ohio, Virginian, Norfolk & 


Wester e extent the Louisville & Nashville, 
ids constructed and equipped primarily for that 

( re not necessarily or properly to be taken as a 

"ie e coal rates of such carriers as the Penn 
e New York Central, and the Baltimore & 


vith their vast d varied traffic, passenger and 
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freight, unless and until a basis for that comparison be 
laid in a study of their respective costs of carrying coal.” 
The Commission Not a “Special Providence” 
Sympathy for “those who have been caught in the un- 
dertow,” he says, “should not draw us away from the 
clear path of duty. Congress has not made of us a 
special providence ‘i 


Comparison of tonnages from the several districts in Ohio 
taking the $1.63 rate and from the districts taking the $1.91 
rate, moving in great volume from some and little or none 


trom others, clearly indicates that other things beside the rate 
must account for the difference in tonnages from districts taking 
the same rate. Those other things, whatever they are, can not 
be ignored when shift of tonnage is instanced as tending to 
show that the present rate is higher than the traffic will beat 
or the value of the service justify. It is easy and natural to 
make of the rate adjustment a scapegoat when prices fall or 
markets are slipping away to competitors—easy freight 
rates are tangible, and natural because freight rates are subject 
to governmental regulation where prices, and costs, and wages, 
and the myriad incidents of business operation, are not. But 
rate regulation would be denatured if made into an equalizer 
of the fortunes and abilities of men, whether in the same ot 
different localities. Its function is to keep freight rates within 
the bounds of reason and fairness in the light of attendant or 
surrounding transportation conditions, and thereby to afford 
to all persons and localities the benefit of adequate transporta- 
tion service This function is performed, leaving to 
individual initiative to deal with the many and complex indus- 
trial problems of our time. These problems we need not even 
discuss. We have for them as a regulating body no solution. 


bec ause 


done, its 


Whether the opinion expressed that the carriers serv- 
ing the southern districts would not be justified in re- 
ducing their rates be “monitory” or “minatory,” he says: 


It goes outside the findings and prejudges issues which may 
hereafter come before us for determination in the manner con- 
templated by law. The query must follow: what right have 
we to invade the domain which the law has allotted to carrier 
management and to seek by hint, suggestion, warning or threat 
to coerce carriers into a course of action other than that which 
they have chosen or may choose to take? The essence of the 
transportation act is regulation and not management That 
uct was not a general reform act, giving us powers to redis- 
tribute the business or the wealth of individuals, or of pro- 
ducing regions, in accordance with whatever social, economic, 
or sectional views might at a given time command a majority 
of votes in this commission. These admonitions, or foreshadow- 
ings, or requirements, whatevér they may be called, would seem 
to be prompted by a desire to afford a relief which can not be 
ifforded upon the record made, and to result from the impulse 
which prompted the majority “in considering whether the rates 
(from the complaining districts) may be reduced t them 
more fairly t from the southern districts.” 
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New Roundhouse (Left) and Machine Shop, D. & R. G. W.., 
at Salida, Colo. 





feroplane View of the Hump and Eastbound Classification Yard 





Humping Four Thousand Cars a Day 


The methods by which the Belt Railway of Chicago 
classifies a heavy traffic at Clearing, Ill. 


HE Belt Railway of Chicago classifies about 
1,500,000 cars of freight annually in its yards at 
Clearing, Ill., just southwest of Chicago. This 

is the equivalent of 125,000 cars per month, or slightly 
more than 4,000 cars a day. In one 10-hour shift during 
a busy season, 3,007 cars have been classified, or more 
than 300 cars an hour and it is estimated that it is pos- 
sible to classify 10,000 cars a day in these yards. 

The Belt Railway of Chicago is the inner of the three 
belt lines serving that city and is owned by 13 railroads. 
Connection is made with all of the railroads entering Chi- 
cago. The traffic moving through Clearing consists 
largely of the general run of raw materials and manufac- 
tured products with large seasonal movements of coal 
and grain. In addition, an average of about 500 cars of 
perishables is handled daily during the summer season. 


Clearing Is Largely an Interchange Yard 


Clearing yard was constructed in 1915. It is situated 
practically midway between the termini of the Belt rail- 
way and extends due east and west. The yard is about 
five miles long and a half mile wide and contains 180 
miles of tracks. Twelve of the 13 owning lines operate 
into Clearing with their own crews and thus effect what 
amounts to practically direct interchange. 

In nearly all cases the transfer crews that bring trains 
in also take trains out, eliminating light runs, conserving 
power and increasing efficiency. The receiving and de- 
parture yards are so located as to facilitate this practice, 
the north and westbound receiving and departure yards 
being side by side at the west end of the yard and the east 
and southbound yards being adjacent in the east end of 


the yard. Transfer crews bringing trains into the receiv- 
ing yards are thus enabled to pick up outgoing trains 
from the departure yard with a minimum of switching. 
The general scheme of operation tends to keep the cars in 
a direct movement east and west. 

The classification yard consists of four units, contain- 
ing 26 classification tracks each and the leads over the 
hump are so arranged that it is possible to hump cars 
with four crews at the same time, operating each yard as 
a separate unit. These units are known as A, B, C and 
1); A being the northeast unit, B, the southeast unit, C 
the southwest unit and D the northwest unit. The tower 
it the head of the hump extends over all four leads and is 
equipped to accommodate four towermen. In actual 
practice, however, it has been found necessary to utilize 
only two of the four units for interchange classification, 
\ and C, one on each side of the hump, the other two, 
B and D, being used to classify business for the 375 in- 
dustries located on the line of the Belt railway and for 
company coal. f heavy 


Occasionally, during times of 
business, B and D yards are also used for the overflow 
from the interchange classification yards, A and C. 

In addition to the classification yards, there are two 
flat switching yards, one located just east of classification 
vard B, and the other just west of classification yard D. 
Receiving and departure tracks for the eastern and 
southern lines are situated side by side at the extreme 
east end of the yards, while the same facilities for the 
western and northern lines are at the extreme west end. 
\n icing station in the east yard is equipped with the nec- 
essary tracks to take care of perishable traffic. Turn- 
tables and water tanks for transfer engines have been 
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built along the leads in both the east and west yards. continues in almost a straight line to its northern term- 

The Belt railway runs west from its eastern terminus nus at Cragin Junction. The yard forms a continuation 
at South Chicago to Clearing, where it turns north and _ of the east and west line and lies at right angles to the 
north and south line. 






























~ 
\ a This made necessary 
| Sy the construction of a 
| x > lead from the north and 
& - south line to the west 
\s 2 end of the yards. All 
a cars from the north and 
s oO west, intended for the south 
2 % and east and requiring hump- 
s ing at Clearing, must go 
9° ae ae a 1 the lead to the west end 

2 1rounc we 
5 of the yard. Similarly, all 
Y business from the south and 
| = east, going to the west and 
S & north, and humped at Clear- 
on x 2 ing, must be handled over this 

8 RS = lead outbound. 

slid s . To facilitate movements in 
8 Sil = general and for use in case of a blockade 
ae | car of any of the leads due to accidents or 
y Sie - other causes, thoroughfare tracks, roughly 
; 3% in the shape of a figure 8, encircle both 
NS yards, with a connecting track between 
§ ® the north and south thoroughfare tracks 
& 5 passing under the hump. This connect- 
8 ing track is equipped with a double wye 
> at its connections with both the north and 


south tracks. The yard is illuminated 
by flood and arc lights for night operation. 


The Yard Operations 


When a train arrives from the south 
or east with cars for the north or west, it is placed in the 
east receiving yard. A yard clerk checks the train as it 
pulls in while the conductor delivers his bills to the east 
yard office, where a multiple list is prepared in the same 
order as the cars in the train, copies of which are dis- 
tributed by a pneumatic tube system to the west yard 
office, to the towerman, the checker and the conductor 
at the hump, and to the superintendent’s office. In the 
meantime, the train has been inspected for defects. The 
cars are then taken up to the hump over the lead tracks 
which are situated at the north side of classification 
yard A. 

The humping crew consists of a conductor and two 
brakemen. The conductor handles the switch list and 
also the signal at the top of the hump which governs the 
speed of the humping locomotive. One brakeman cuts 
the cars, under the instructions of the conductor, as they 
go over the hump, while the other brakeman is stationed 
on the opposite side of the cars to see that the knuckles 
are opened and to fix the chains for the riders if neces- 
sary. The switches are governed by an electro-pneumatic 
machine which is controlled by the towerman. 

The checker at the top of the hump assigns the car 
riders to the various cars as they go over the hump. 
Track skates are placed at the end of each classification 
track to prevent cars from running out and fouling lad- 
der tracks, while a skate operator is stationed in a shanty 
about one-third of the way down the switch ladder to 
place skates for cars which get away from the riders, the 
tower being equipped with a whistle signal for calling 

the skateman when this occurs. 

East and southbound cars from the north and west 
or are brought to the receiving yard at the west end over 
' —— }- the lead previously described, and their classification is 
\ “~* ihn handled in exactly the same way as the north and west- 

{ A bound cars, except, of course, that they move through the 
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vards from west to east and use the south lead over the 
hump instead of the north lead. Duplicate facilities ar 
nrovided for both movements. 

A Typical Day 

lhe accompanying analysis at Clearing was made cov- 
ering hump operations on March 23, a typical day for this 
season of the year, when 1,947 east and southbound cars 
ind 1,868 north and westbound cars were humped, a total 
f 3,815 cars: 

\ summary of these figures indicates that the average 
time between the arrival of the cars in the re 
eiving yard and the time they were humped was 2 hr. 9 
min. on the day shift, and 1 hr. 34 min. on the night shift 
and that it was 2 hr. 58 min. on the 
on the night shift for C and D 


el ipsed 


tor A and B yards: 


lav shift and 3 hr. 35 min 
1. 


irds, or an average elapsed time on all cars humped of 
hr. 49 min. An analysis of the time consumed in 


humping is also interesting. The time given is the total 


elapsed time, which includes all delays and 30 min. for 
lunch. During the day shift 1,035 cars with 745 cuts 
vere humped in the A and B yards in 9 hr. 5 min., or 


l sec. per car; while on the night shift 912 cars with 
683 cuts were humped in 9 hr. 25 min., or at the rate of 
sec. per car; in C and D yards the day shift humped 

cars with 679 cuts in 9 hr., or an average of 33 sec. 
r car; while the night shift humped 896 cars with 651 
per car. In other words, 
of duty of the two shifts working into 
including minor delays, and two lunch 
each, a car rolled down the hill from 
each hump every 34 sec. Since the two humping leads 
were, of course, operated simultaneously, a car 
lown one of the humps every 17% sec. 

[hese results were accomplished with 36 crews in thi 
24-hour period, of which 12 were on the hump, 12 pull 
down engines, 2 engines on each shift on each side of the 
hump to pull cars from the classification yard to th 
departure yard and 6 engines for flat switching, roust 
about work and industry switching in the Clearing 
district. 

The supervisory force includes a superintendent, a 
trainmaster and an assistant trainmaster, whose offices are 
immediately adjacent to the hump at Clearing, but whose 
territory covers the entire line of the Belt railway. Clear 
ing yard proper is superviséd, in addition, by a general 


10 min., or 36 sec. 


ts in 9 hr 
luring the tour 
the four 
periods of 20 min 


yards, 


rolled 


vardmaster, an assistant general yardmaster and 8 yard 
masters. Of the latter, two are stationed at the east yard 
office, one at the west yard office and one at the hump 
[hey operate in two shifts of four yardmasters each and 
the organization of the dav and the night shifts is the 


The Car Riders 


In yards of this character, car riders are the 
single factor tending to loss of time and money, unless 
roperly supervised. Recognizing this, the officers of 
his road have devoted much time and attention to the 
problem of getting an efficient force of car riders and 
having it operate satisfactorily. 

\ total of 60 to 80 car riders is employed at Clearing 
each day These men are all qualified switchmen as 
signed to hump service regularly and if a larger force 
is necessary thev are called off the extra board as they 
re needed. Under this system an extra man may be 
ing cars one day and be employed in any of the other 
‘f a switchman the next. By this means, a higher 
class of men is’ obtained as riders than is usually pos 
sible and the personal injuries, damage to lading and 
equipment, and pilferage are all much smaller than if a 
less stable force were employed 

Each rider is handled as an individual, that is to say, 
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they are not grouped in gangs but a record is kept of the 
daily performance of each rider as a separate unit. The 
checkers at the top of the hump, under the supervision 


An Analysis of the Operations at Clearing 
A AND B YARD 
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the hump yardmaster, keep an accurate record of the and night shifts. Of these, 2,007 cars were ridden in 9 
number of rides made by each rider, of the number or hr. 5 min. by the day shift of 33 riders, and 1,816 by the 
number f the cars he has ridden. and of the average night shift in 9 hr. 20 min., also with 33 riders. On 
t of each ride. In effect, they act as dispatchers for this basis, each rider rode an average of 6.27 cars per 
he car-riding force [he riders are returned from the hour, and made an average of 5% rides per hour, or a 
Is by means of electric speeders on four speeder ride every 10 min. and 54 sec. The average number of 
tracks, one to each unit cars per hour ridden by the day shift was 6.69 and by the 
By keeping a check of the car numbers ridden by each night shift 6.02. Two riders are used on each cut of 
r, damage to equipment and lading is materially re- three loads and more riders for the longer cuts on the 


uced, since each man is aware of the fact that each 
he rides is considered his direct responsibility and he 


iturally mor reful under the circumstances. The 
mage don |. For September, 1926, the latest 
t th for w firures are available, it amounted to less 


than 0.7 cent per car, while in August, 1926, it was about 
It has not been as high as a cent a car 


A Typical Car Riding Day 


Using March 23 as an example again, the accompany- 
ement shows the activities of the car riders on 
+1 
A Statement of the Car Riders’ Performance 
Rides 
AM P.M Tota $ 
W ) 2 ‘7 
Hat 42 
ve 
Raun 29 9 7 
MeD 22 8 4¢ 
Hunt ) ? 47 
Willia 2 $1 
Eis 19 <0 
Thor 17 4 
Str 17 48 
Kust 1 47 
Ay 2 1¢ 4s 
Ort “ 20 428 
| 18 47 
I ; 18 is 
o 17 45 
3 17 47 
h 1 4¢ 
M 19 48 
Stew 17 48 
18 47 
N 18 47 
\\ 71) 5 
+: 49 
2 17 4s 
“ 18 4e 
19 4 
| ) 19 48 
Met 1 18 ‘ 
Mew . 4 . 
Shi 
P.M A.M 
| « ~ ] 4* 
1¢ 4s 
42 
\ 4 
e $4 
\ 44 
M 4 
M 45 
~ 7 
S Hy 1 - 
1) . ig 
B 47 
M { 
M 4 
Elis 
\ summary of the day’s operating and car riding 
el shows that 3,823 cars were ridden by the day 


same ratio. The cuts do not average very large, how- 
ever, the yearly average for 1926 being only 1.75 cars 
per cut. 
Much Flat Switching Done 
The low average number of cars to the cut is due in 
large measure to the fact that where a train is so ar- 
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Map Showing Relation of Clearing Yards to Main Line of 
Belt Railway 


ranged upon arrival that only 7 or 8 cuts are necessary 
for a 60- or 70-car train, it is not put over the hump as 
it is more economical to classify it by flat switching in the 
yards provided for that purpose in both the east and west 
yards. This method of operation is utilized particularly 
during the coal and grain season, when the make-up of 
incoming trains is more favorable than otherwise. It 
has the advantage of saving about 8 miles haul, since such 
trains from the west and north can be brought over the 
main line directly to the east end of the yard and from 
there to the east flat switching yard, avoiding the neces- 
sity of hauling the cars to the west end of the yard and 
then over or around the hump. Similarly, trains from 
the east and south with cars for the north and west can 
be classified in the east flat switching yard and then 
hauled out directly to the north main line, also without 
going through the yard. Practically all of the perishable 
movement is handled in the east end of the yard by flat 
switching, since the icing station is situated there. The 
west flat switching yard is used principally for industry 
classification and switching and serves the large and 
growing Clearing and Argo industrial districts. In all, 
cars flat switched at Clearing amount to an average of 
8,000 cars per month. 


In ROUMANIA, according to press dispatches from Bucharest, 
more than 50 per cent of the passengers who ride on the govern- 
ment-owned railroads are “deadheads” which state of affairs is 


blamed for the increasing deficits of these lines 


PENNSYLVANIA Coat Dock Forces at Sandusky, O., unloaded 
a total of 1,254 cars or 73986 tons of coal into lake boats within 
a 24-hour period beginning at 7 a. m. on May 6, and thereby 


beat the previous record on that railroad, which was established 


at the Toledo docks when 1,126 cars were dumped in 24 hours. 
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The Supply Department From the 





Other Side’ 


The present responsibilities, needs 
and opportunities of this 
service as the user 
views them 





By F. P. Pfahler 
\ssistant to Chief of Motive Power and Equip- 
ment, Seaboard Air Line, Savannah, Ga. 


© meet the need of a railroad for ma- 

terials and supplies with a reasonable 

investment in stocks, without delay to 
work in progress and without accumulating sur- 
pluses which depreciate in value and entail 
heavy carrying costs is a large problem. The 
problem divides into two parts: The first has 
to do with the service of supply to the using department, 
since the stores department, in its capacity as custodian 
and issuer of materials and supplies, is strictly an aux- 
iliary department. Its purpose is to serve others more 
adequately than they can serve themselves and at less ex- 
pense to the railroad. The stores department has no 
independent status. It earns no revenue. If it cannot 
effect substantial economies by reason of the timely 
supplying of material so as to avoid delay to work in 
progress by consolidating store stocks and eliminating 
surplus, and by conserving materials which might other- 
wise be wasted, then it has failed in its office. 

The second part of the stores problem deals with store- 
keeping, the economical handling of materials and sup- 
plies in stock, methods of ordering, receiving, caring for 
and distributing materials pending their use. Perform- 
ance in these particulars can best be measured by com 
parisons with practices in effect elsewhere. 

Prudent management and economy of operation de 
mand that materials should be procured of such kind and 
quantity and delivered at such times and places as will 
meet the needs of the user, as nearly as they can be de 
termined. If the using departments are not required to 
give timely information as to their exact needs, and the 
time and place of delivery to meet those needs it must 
follow that the stores department has no sure basis on 
which to provide against the demands those needs create 
The stores department may, and does, assume the r 
sponsibility of stocking materials which it thinks will b 
required, and it may rely upon the demand of the past to 
indicate the needs of the future. With respect to certain 
staple materials that measure is dependable, but for mate- 
rials having specific uses, and subject to fluctuating de 


mands which the stores department has no means of esti- 


mating, the demands of the past have no relation to the 
needs of the future. In that case the stores department 
is assuming the responsibility of determining the quanti- 
ties and kinds of material to be stocked on the basis 
of expected demand with no authority to arrange or 
control that demand. The using department on the other 
hand which has knowledge of its needs and the power 
to anticipate and regulate its demands generally assumes 

*From an address before the Southern and Southwestern Railway Club, 
Atlanta, Ga., May 19 





no responsibility for material which is carried in stock. 
Special material which is arranged for in connection with 
a certain piece of work may be diverted to another job. 
If, in its anxiety to anticipate demands, the stores depart- 
ment overstocks, it is left with the surplus on its hands 
and no recourse. If the stores department understocks 
it is blamed for delays, and if the user over-estimates the 
surplus material still remains the responsibility of the 
tores department. 


Material Shortages Costly 


These conditions would not exist if the using depart- 
ments were held responsible for the procurement of and 
the outlay for their materials in precisely the same way 
they are now held responsible for the procurement of 
ind the outlay for labor used in applying material. In 
that event, the using departments would determine their 
needs for materials with care and in timely fashion so as 
to enable them to be purchased and delivered at the time 
ind place specified to avoid delays to their work. Being 
directly responsible for any unused, inappropriate and 
obsolete materials which they might accumulate as well 
as definitely chargeable with delays resulting from their 
failure to anticipate and provide for their requirements, 
they would naturally be attentive to these matters and 
would devote their best efforts to avoid, with respect to 
the material supply, any conditions which would increase 
costs, which would unprofitably employ invested capital, 
or which would reflect discredit upon management. 

Material shortages are usually brought home with 
most force when they occasion delays for work in prog- 
ress. The effect of such delays does not end with em 
barrassment to the particular job for which the material 
is lacking. In the case of the mechanical department 
the whole routine of the shops is disturbed; the unit of 
equipment is held out of service an undue length of time 
the productivity of the investment in shop facilities is 
lowered ; the morale of the workmen is undermined and 
encouragement is offered to various subterfuges to 
overcome the effect of failures in timely material dé 
liveries by sequestering material, overordering and re- 
sorting to all sorts of makeshifts, which increase the 
cost of operation. In the long run inadequate service 
of supply of material may be the responsible cause of 
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60 
ecessarily and unprofitably invested 
locomotives and cars, which would not 
( ( e the business of the railroad if 
W exp us and the out-of-service time 
epa Ww reduced to a minimum 
ile, there is too much slow-moving material; 
( portion of the total investment in 
( items which are slow-moving. The 
me would be better off if this investment 
was fr dditional money invested in fast 
\ tet [he more rapid the turnover of 
c] ( st to the railroad 
(Obsolete and unstandard material, when definitely de 
termined to be such, should be disposed of as quickly as 
possible. It diminishes in value as time goes by, and the 
expense for storage, handling, accounting, taxes, insur- 


st on investment attaches to its retention. 


al d interé 
Sometimes material which cannot be used for its original 


may be adapted to other uses without much ex- 


purpose 
pense, even though the possible use for it may not appear 
off hand. While occasionally some of it may be sold as 
usable material, most of it will undoubtedly have to be 
disposed rf aS scrap he losses involved will not be 


are 
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W be found that the using departments 


generally re sponsible for the presence of obsolete 
and slow-moving materials When standards are 
changed the stores department is not notified and c 
The same is often true when 


"1 
lil 


| believe it 


) 
Li 


tinues to stock material. 
retirement programs are prepared and carried out, o1 
equipment is transferred. Under these circumstances p 
slow-moving and obsolete materials found ac- ; 
cumulate and the responsibility must lie with the using 


to 


are 


departments. 

\ prominent railroad officer has said that “Informa 
tion is the essence of operation.” The stores depart 
ment needs timely information as well as other depart 
ments, and, given information with respect to changes 
in standards, assignments and retirements, will be bette i 
able to shape its plans to fit the changing conditions. 

If the carriage of large stocks of materials would 
effectively prevent all delays to work on account of 
material shortages, it would no doubt be economical to 
carry large stocks, but the fluctuating needs of any 
railroad create demands which frequently reach outside 
reasonable stock that could be maintained 


ot an\ 
the larger the stock that is carried the greater 


Naturally, 
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The Supply Department Must Avoid Delays to Work in Progress But It Must Also Save the Road from Conditions Like This 


lessened bv deterring disposition, but the expense of 
"9 


certainly continue 


keeping it wl! 
Scrap Obsolete Material 
The genera ictice in disposing of obsolete materials 
to assi 1 committee of various using department 
epresentatives to condemn and dispose of such mate 
ials. This arrangement is a sensible one, but I question 


onverting all useless material into 


The judges are not sufficiently; 


its eTtfectiveness in < 


cash or its equivalent 


disinterested in the effects of this condemnation to do a 
thorough job because the loss on materials pertaining to 
their respective departments does not affect their oper 
ting results a ng as they remain in stock, since that 
the ( epartment business When losses on 
solete material are realized and accounted for, how 

‘ he e charged against the department using such 
naterials. Reluctance to condemn expensive material 
which n have some color of usefulness in the mind 
rf the de tre head who would be charged with it if 
were scrapped is natural and to be expected; but it 
obablv cos company a great deal of money. It 
should be born mind that a reduction in store stock 
vf $1,000 wi e the railroad from $160 to $250 per 


the that ensues from obsolescence and from 
carrying charges. It seems absolutely necessary, there- 
fore, to regulate stocks by the actual demands upon 
them, this being the first requisite of material control; 
and to provide the means of meeting the demands ex- 


peditiously by storing the material at strategic points 





expense 


More Study to Prolong Service 
The first essential to the control of material stock is a 
reasonable reduction in the number of the items carried 
The following suggestions are offered as aids to stock 
reductions: 
(1) 


by 
ta? 


Better co-operation from the material-using department 


Planning production and scheduling shops 


(b) 


The reassignment of locomotives so that the number of 
mechanical department classes on each division will be 


reduced 


to a minimum 


(c) Assigning freight car repair work by types or classes 
to certain shops, thereby avoiding unnecessary duplication of 
stocks. 

(d) Studying the designs of equipment and parts and the 
methods of repair to prolong the serviceability of materials 

(2) By energetic action by the stores department with the 
bject of 

(a) Disposing of obsolete materials 

Working off surplus accumulations of usable materials 


(b) 
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Recovering from using departments materials not in use 

issue in lieu of new stock 
d) Considering a system of reports from the using depart 
ments of unapplied material on hand, with dates of prospective 


ictual needs so that this material may be drawn upon instead of 
irchasing additional material 

e) Discouraging the holding or cancelling of orders without 

iser having knowledge of it. 

{ am also much in favor of the plan of buying as 
much as possible on commitments, letting the vendor 
carry the stock. The practice is finding much favor in 
outside *industries and offers attractive possibilities to 
the railroads 


Good Material Discarded 


[ have frequently found a disrespect for material and 
its proper care and conservation. This evil is one which 
mly education will remove. The intrinsic value of the 
material, the importance of economy in its use, the 
necessity of avoiding wastes, and the need for proper 
are to prevent damage, should be kept constantly be 
ore employees. As far as it is practicable material 
should not be left without a keeper, but in addition to 
keeping materials in responsible charge it is highly im- 
ortant that workmen should be educated to draw only 
their actual necessities for the job in hand. Workmen 
generally value their time as being worth more than the 
material they use, and are inclined to provide themselves 
with more than an ample supply. There is no patent 
cure for this condition. The losses to the railroads re- 
sulting from this indifferent attitude toward the value of 
material in the aggregate are large and I believe war- 
rant the attention of all concerned towards its abatement 

Many railroads are doing extensive reclamation work 
nd the savings accomplished thereby are considerable. 

had an opportunity not long ago to review a statement 
showing the effect of operating a large reclamation 
plant which for the particular month under observation 
showed savings in excess of $22,000. These savings 
were arrived at by charging to the scrap value of the 
material the cost of labor and material used in reclama- 
tion and subtracting this total from the value of similar 
new material. The portion of the statement that im- 
pressed me most was the fact that a substantial portion 
f the so-called reclaimed material was really material 
ot susceptible to reclamation but was usable material 
which had found its way into the scrap,—for example, 

coil springs, malleable castings, coupler knuckles, 
brake shoes, flues, track spikes, ete. 

I noticed in particular track spikes and track bolts. 
[he only work which can be done on spikes is to 
straighten the bent ones and the only work on the track 
holts would be to clean threads, oil them and apply 
nuts. This work can usually be done cheaper on the 
section than in a reclamation plant and would probably 
have furnished employment on a rainy afternoon for 
idle section men. Also, if this work had been done on 
the section, the expense of loading, transporting, unload- 
ing, sorting, the reclamation plant overhead and_ the 
cost of returning these articles for use would have been 
avoided. The need is to keep usable material out of the 


scrap 
Shop Order Habits Expensive 


Reference is briefly made to the subject of manufac- 
turing in railroad shops. The shop has a right to ex- 
pect from the stores department the same amount of time 
for assembling raw materials, completing work and 
making deliveries as is given the outside manufacturer. 
raw material such as bar iron, castings, etc., is 
begins and this raw 


Usually 
needed before the manutacturing 


material, when procured from outside forces, must be 
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available before manufacture can begin, a fact some 
stores officers do not seem to recognize. 

No matter what particular machine or machines are 
utilized in manufacturing work there is time lost in 
getting ready, in procuring drawings, jigs, etc., and in 
setting up the machine for the work. The larger the 
order the thinner the spread of this idle time on each 
piece and consequently the lower is the price. There 
can be no advantage in ordering few pieces and repeating 
the order several times in a month when one order 
could be issued that would save the loss incurred in 
several set-ups as well as have the effect of reducing in- 
terference with shop output. Since most shops are built 
with the object of repairing equipment rather than 
manufacturing for stock and since the diversion of re 
pair facilities to manufacturing must cause some inter 
ference, the proper course is to handle stock orders so 
as to cause the least amount of interruption to shop 
output. This can be done by placing orders on thi 
shop well in advance of the actual requirements, by 
assembling the raw materials so that the order can be 
completed at one set-up and by specifying a delivery 
which will permit the shop management to undertake the 
manufacture at opportune times. 

The railroad problem is complicated, each of its sev 
eral activities calling for specialization in a high degree 
[he stores department is no exception to this rule. To 
carry on its work, serve others better than they can 
serve themselves, keep the investment in materials at a 
reasonable figure, and the costs for handling, etc., at a 
minimum requires ability of a high order. To ac- 
complish most of those aims with material which I feel 
are of first importance, however, requires no additional 
plant, no additional expense to themselves or to those 
they serve. It requires a system or plan carefully fitted 
to the needs of the particular railroad and governed in 
all its activities by harmonious co-operation with the 
using departments. 


Ty 
I. C. C. Approves Northern 
Pacific Extension 
Wasuincton, D. C 
S briefly reported in last week’s issue, the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
issued a certificate asked by the Northern Pacific 
authorizing the construction of an extension in Mon 
tana from a point about 2 miles west of Glendive, in a 
northwesterly direction to Circle, about 50 miles, and 
thence southwesterly to Brockway, a total of 62 miles, 
while denying an application filed by the Montana East 
ern, a subsidiary of the Great Northern, for authority 
to build from its present terminus at Richey, Mont., to 
Circle and Brockway, 45 miles. Each company opposed 
the application of the other and for a while the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul opposed both applications, but 
later changed its position by asking that the commission’s 
certificate to either company contain a condition that 
would permit it to operate over the line from Circle to 
Brockway in connection with an extension. 

Both applicants agreed that the territory to be served 
would not support two railroads and that only one ex- 
tension should be constructed, although the Great North- 
ern made a suggestion by which each should build part 
of the line, and the commission was called upon to de- 
cide which of the proposed extensions would best serve 
the public convenience and necessity. 

Circle and Brockway are situated in what is known as 





which takes its name from Red 


flows in a northerly direction empty 
ssouri River near Poplar, on the Great 
the 
divide, sometimes known as 
» the summit of which is about 


Circle. From Glendive to the summit 


separated from Redwater 


lve 18 


1 
,.elowstone 


' 


summit the descen 


t 
| 


will exten 


ite of curvature not to 
stimated at eight 
nstruction is $2,546,- 
except Sunday, by 
contention that, while 
; branch line, 
tension from Richey to Brockway is 
ted through line from New Rockford, 
ywwn, Mont., a distance of 555 miles, 
e unserved area in east central Mon 
cation surveys through Montana were 
made in 1] ; that construction has been completed be- 
tween Watford City, N. Dak., and Richey, Mont., and 
between Snowden and Fairview, Mont., at a ; 
that $4,112,000 has been spent on un- 
of which $3,200,000 represents the con- 
nels and grading between Lewistown and 

(crass Range, Mont., a distance of 32 miles. It was 
| hat certain railroad maps have indicated 

igh line as a project of the Great Northern for 
The Great Northern contended that it 
hould be permitted to proceed with the construction of 
line, and stated that if the application of the 
Pacific is granted the plan will have to be 
| the expenditure made in uncompleted por 
s of the proposed line will be lost. It was admitted, 
tion had been made of the work 
nd Grass Range for several vears, 


the 


strictly a 


project 1S 


cost ot 


wevel that no inspe 


eTwee! Lewistowl! 1 
bly the tunnels may be partly caved in 


Milw ee has a branch line extending from Lewis 
wn t through Grass Range to Winnett. The Great 
rthern | contract with the Milwaukee which pro 


the construction by the former of a line from 
1940 or at any time 
demand, and for joint operation of 
Range ind the but 
Northern is not compulsory 
howed that the completed portion of the 
Northern was con 


spec ification S, 


‘ + + +1 \7 
ont | 
i 


usselshell River by 
river, such 


the (, Treat 


line of the Great 
line 


mall 


from Richey to Bro« kway 


to branch-line standards 
ré port SAVS., 
construction 


iccordit Oo 


eded, the commission’s 
justify the 
as a through line; 
supported by through 
liged to de pend upon the develop 
for support, and that construction 
short extensions as the country 
lwaukee, as an intervener, did not op 
ther application, but asked that any cer 
favor of either applicant contain a con 
operate over 
Brockway and Circle in 
its line which it may 
on its main line in 


ms ao not 
Lewistown fot 


use 


could not be 


lishe d by 


t the Milwaukee be permitted to 


it portion of the line between 


extension of 


ma pom} 


leg . ‘ 4 trotevire I 
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the vicinity of Saugus or Terry into the Redwater coun 
try. The record showed that most of the traffic from the 
vicinity of Brockway is shipped from points on the main 
lines of the Milwaukee and the Northern Pacific between 
Miles City and Terry, and figures submitted to 
that the Milwaukee would n substantial 
traffic and revenue through the construction of 

«kway by either of the \ map 
submitted by the Milwaukee shows extensions projected 


were 
show sustai 
losses Oo! 


a line to Bre applicants. 


i 
by the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the 
Milwaukee in the east-central Montana area. While the 
record showed that the Northern Pacific has had no 


active plans in this area since about 1910, that company 


stated that if its application is granted it does not pro- 
pose to terminate permanently at Brockway The Mil 


waukee has rather extensive plans for serving the area 
with which it hopes to proceed after its 
‘In the light of 

hat the plans 


ce ntral Mon- 


in question, 
present difficulties have been adjusted 
all the facts of record it does appear 
of any particular carrier for serving the east 
tana area should have any bear'‘ng upon the present ap- 
plications,” the commission’s report said ; “neither does it 
appear that any rights shou'd be res the Muil- 
waukee upon the assumption that at future time 
it may seek entry into the Redwater country \ll mat- 
ters relating to future development should properly be 
left for determination upon the basis of conditions which 
may exist at the particular time.” The report continues: 


not 


rved to 


some 


The applicants agree that the territory to be served will not 
support two railroads and that only one extension should be 
constructed. The question is therefore presented, which of the 
proposed extensions will best serve the public convenience and 
necessity? Residents of the Redwater country in the vicinity of 
Circle and Brockway who appeared at the hearing were practi 
cally unanimous in their preference for service by the Northern 
Pacific on the grounds that such service would enable them t 
continue their business relations with Glendive, to which point 
they would have good passenger service, and would give them a 
short and direct connection with the main line of the Northern 


Pacific. Residents of the Lindsay district also urged construc 
tion of the extension of the Northern Pacific for the reason 
that it would give them direct service, while the extension of 
the Great Northern would be of no benefit whatever to them 
The principal proponents of the Great.Northern extension were 
the business men of Sidney, Fairview and Williston, who nat 


rally would benefit by the more direct access of those towns to 
he Redwater country. While the Great Northern in that 
the proposed extension would serve the entire Vida country, 
ontention is not strongly supported by the record. Non 
f residents of that section appeared at the hearing, and th 
principal testimony relating to the movement of traffic therefrom 
was given by the county commissioner of McCone County 
at the present time the town of Vida, which is in the 


sists 


rie 


stated that 





heart of the section, is the dividing line between traflhic going 

rth to Wolf Point or Poplar, or southeast to Richey that 

if the proposed extension were constructed the divi line 

uld probably be about 10 miles further north for the reason 

it the farmers would rather drive the additior miles tha 
have to depend upon the ferry service. 

The Great Northern suggests that the matter be disposed of by 

the construction of a branch line by the Northern Pacific from 

Lindsay, at a cost of approximately $672,000, and 


Glendive to 


onstruction of its own extension from Richey to Brockway 


t ‘ i 
Northern Pacific insists that traffic sufficient t 


lhe support 
ny extension can not be developed unless the lines goes into the 
Redwater country. The Great Northern offers to permit the 


Northern Pacific to operate over its line from Newlon Junction 
to Brockway, which offer is declined by the latter for the ob 
vious reason that after reaching Newlon Junction it would still 
be 50 miles from its division point at Glendive. 

Upon the facts presented we find that the present and future 
rublic convenience and necessity require the construction by the 
Northern Pacific of the extension of its line of railroad in Daw 

n and McCone Counties, Mont., described in the application 
In our opinion the record does not justify the grant of permis 
ion to retain’ excess earnings and such request will be denied 
it follows that the application of the Montana Eastern for au 
construct an extension of its line in those counties 
must be denied. An appropriate certificate and order will be 
issued. Such certificate will provide that it shall take effect and 
be in force from and after 30 days from its date. 


thority to 





Air Brake Association Convention 


Report of concluding sessions held at Washington— 


Discussion of freight train handling 


\ir Brake 
ourth annual convent 
Mavflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., at 

riday, May 27. The final registration shc wed an at 

ndance of over 1,200 members and 

last two days were devoted te 

ommended Freight Train Han 

dling Instructions, Retaining Valves for Freight Cars, 

\.R.A, , and to the presentation of a paper on 

\it for Automotive Vehicles, by H. D. Hukill, 

1utomotive division, Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 


\ssociation adjourned thirty 


ouest Che ses- 

ne during the 

ms aur tiie 
’ Jon mee 

on Re Practice, 

andard 

standard 


Brakes 


Election of Officers 

The foll wing officers were elected for the vear 1927 
S$: President, H. A I vice-presi- 
nt, Sandhas, C. R. R. of N. |. second vice 
president, W. W. White, Michigan Central: third vice 
resident, W. H. Clegg, Canadian National; 
Otto Best, Nathan Manufacturing Company ; 


Clark, Soo Lines; first 


treasurer, 


secretary, 


lr. L. Burton. The executive committee, including the 
new members, stands: R. M. Long, P. & L. E.: W. F 


D. & W.; E. Z 
VonBergen, Illinois Central. The 


Detroit, 


O.; C. H. Rawlings, R.G 


,and E 


‘ . ‘ 1 4 sala ¢ 1D « > — ‘ 
ssociation voted to hold its 1928 convention at 


port on freight train handling tol 


Freight Train Handling Instructions 


Che instructions on freight train handling are divided 
three s Che first portion goes into such detai 
should make clear the reasons for any directions given 
‘ ] ] : — =. - } ~*~. ] 
ea ater. (Good and safe braking can be obtained 
ne by an understanding use of instructions, not by at- 
1] +} ae ° : ’ ‘ 

é o f yw them blindly Che second part covers 

° ° , S| 
the more definite instructions, with additional explana- 
mn the details of starting, stopping, releasing, steep 
1, wW rk. et< Che third part covers the i] ose alt 
wwe, conductor’s valve and tail-hose and certain tests 
eng ma nd trainmen are required to make 

, 77 } ‘ a ] +} 1 ‘ 

( wil ibstract is confined to the general instru 


How to Improve Train Handling 


Good freight train service from the handling star 
is such that whi ill that is racticable I 
t to draft rigging and lad 
ws a voided, and brake-sticking a1 
wheel-slidiu é eve ( 

Stu kes are among the causes for flat and broken 
wheels id the « es for the less severe slack actio1 
loes n lamage to draft riggin ding, and 
ers s are largely he san as those that tear out drat 

ng, drive in couplers and crush cars. To the extent 
he foregoing is realized and opportunities are made 
use of to learn about and prevent the less severe slack 


avoided 
engineman who does not ascertain by inquiry what minor 
troubles are occurring well back from the locomotive and 
reduce these, will never become efficient in train handling. 

While an “old defect” disclosed by a draft rigging fail- 
ure warrants careful consideration 


action will the more serious damages be 


in determining re 


16‘ "y 





which was held at the 
noon, 


committee 


al 
in train handling 
remove or lessen responsibility for the damage lhe 


preser e Ol 


+ 


ponsibility for damage done, 
is no proof that there was not inexcusable 
poor handling or terminal work. An e 
must cause failure somewhere, and this failure naturally 
occurs with the weaker part, yet it may have had ample 
strength to withstand any reasonable strains. 
he men who, by break-in-twos, disclose the 
are also the ones that are causing the excessive 
strains and shocks which, while producing no failures, 
are making what will later be termed “old defects.”’ This 


will be proved by comparing the records of men in simi 


vet 
an “old defect” 


xcessive stress 


most “old 


defects” 


lar service 
Unless the 


— 1 . a 
correctly determined, re 


| responsibilities for failu 
juiring a thorough investigation, 
an improvement is impossible. If a failure occurred with 

weak car near the head end, why was this car not near 
the rear? If there was an “old defect” that could have 
been seen in the terminal inspection, why was the car 
allowed to proceed without repairs? If the train 
made unnecessarily difficult to handle by a wrong make- 
up of loads and empties, why was not the train made up 
properly? If the foregoing discloses no adequate ex 
planations for it, is very probable that wrong 
handling caused it. to determine and improve 
these faults indicates for any 
monthly damage. 


causes an res are 


was 


then it is 
Failure 
+1 


1e main reason excessive 


Slack Action 


Severe slack action is the cause of 
avoidable damage to equipment and lading. Also, it is 
liable to result in personal injury. Slack action 
be prevented, but it can usually be so controlled as to 
avoid doing harm. A careful study and consistent 
ation in service of these instructions will accomplish 
desired result. 


much serious 


While it is easily seen how the use of steam or of the 
ngine brakes only will tend to run the slack, it should 
he as well understood how it is affected by (a) difference 
time between the automatic brakes applying and re 
easing near the ends of a train, (b) by better brake shox 
friction at lower speeds, (c) by the same amount 
brake application slow! 1 em ister than it eS 
aad, (d) by the length and weight of the train, (e) 
changes c 1 curvature 
year s © acti by understandi he fo 
| keeping then ! 1 wh h 
k action can isu c SO led Ss ft 
} 
Effects of Shocks, Stresses and Energy 
Chere has been apparently a too common belief at 
se concerned with train handling and including switcl 
that where serious damage is done there should b 
severe shock, and that without such a sh ne ca 
he responsible for the damage. This is entirely wrong, 
for where the most serious damage is done, as wh 
ood-order draft rigging is driven in or pulled out and 


where a car is crushed, there is usually an insignificant 


shock where the damage occurs and none far from it. as 


at the engine or the caboose. 


Therefore, it should be distinctly understood that the 
sence of any considerable shock where damage is done 


and switching does not in the least 
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rorce 
Could 


vreatel 
caused it? 


reate! iat rOVeS i existence OI a 


he important questions are W hat 


have been prevented? and, if so, how? If these ques- 
e answered satisfactorily, similar damage will 
e | ccu 
he cause for a crushed car has too generally been a 
stery to all concerned, yet it is the same thing, merely 
onifie it causes a broken knuckle or other minor 
mag has no direct relation to shocks. Strange as 
may seem, there are certain conditions that increase 
e shock lessen the liability of damage 

has seemed to be a too common impression that if a 
in takes in over a division without a break-in-two 
is indi e of good handling, irrespective of any se 
ere esses posed on draft rigging, and which may 
1 may not be accompanied by shocks. Every bending 
fa uft be rivet, or knuckle pin and cracking of a 
ft t ‘ eans failure later from a stress that, with 

it such se, would have caused no failure 
Che work to be done by the brake in stopping a train 
faster speeds is far greater than the increases in 
eeds; a work to be done in either stopping a 
ain | rev it from gaining in speed is increased 
lirectly with the amount its weight is increased by the 
lading On the other hand, the work the brake can do 
ver the same distance in either stopping the train or in 


reventing it from gaining in speed is very much less 

her speeds because of the poorer brake shoe friction 
4 cle veloped by the same brake shoe pres 
ire \lso, the retarding power available for stopping is 
a grade because part of the total de- 
merely to prevent an increase in 
speed. Strong as these arguments are in favor of mod 


required 


‘ ‘ 
; ‘ | na 


erate speeds, a particularly down grades, there is still 
her one. Compressed air finds any and every open- 
to leak back to the atmosphere \s it is impossible 


: 1 1 ' 
Keep a TAKE 


follows that the 
er the distance and time required for stopping, the 

ll be the loss by leakage of the brake cylinder 
ressure that 1s producing the holding power, thus fur 
the stopping distance 


cylinders air tight it 


Train Make-up 


handling a train without damage can 
iffected by the train make-up. That the 
ng shocks and stresses occur near the 
ead end is proved by a tabulation of over one thousand 
ls showing that about 40 per cent of 
ccurred within ten cars of the en 
a weak design of draft 
that weakened 
the rear 


hese break-in-twos 
with 


i hererore tne Car 


lesign has been 


e put neat end 
of the empties decrease the tendency 
when a brake pipe reduction is begun 
of the slack to run out when the 
ted. Reversing this make-up reverses 
Kither slack action will do damage 
vat from the slack run-in is by far the 

is because of tending to crush cars 

re, a train of loads and empties should t.ever 
ve the loads behind the empties, never have more than 
rear half of the train, and even 
en the majority of the loads should be well toward the 
h half. The ideal arrangement would 
loads and empties, but this would be 
f where the difficulty of hand- 
empties warrant more care in 
is many empties ahead of the loads as 
re are loads in the train, but not exceeding one-half 
is, if the number of loads is equal 
one-half of 
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exceeds one-half of the empties, place 
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the empties ahead of the loads and the other half behind 
the loads. 


The report was signed by J. P. Stewart, (M. P.), 
chairman ; G. H. Wood, (A. T. & S. F.), W. H. Davies, 
(Wabash), C. H. Rawlings, (D. & R. G. W.), W. H. 
Clegg, (C. N.), M. Purcell, (N. P.), E. Z. Mann, (A. 
C. L.), C. H. Weaver, (N. Y. C.), J W. Walker, 


(Penna.), H. L. Sandhas, (C. R. R. of N. J.), F. B 
Johnson, (Westinghouse Air Brake Co.), F. B. Farmer, 
( Westinghouse Air Brake Co.), C. B. Miles, (C. C. C. 
& St. L.), and E, F. Wentworth, (New York Air Brake 
Lo.) 


Hearings in Firemen’s 
Arbitration Concluded 


Was x, D. ¢ 


HE hearing before a board of arbitration on the 

wage increase asked by the Brotherhood of 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen for fire- 
men and hostlers on eleven southeastern railroads, which 
had been in progress since May 17, was brought to a 
close on June 1 after oral argument by counsel for the 
railroads and the brotherhood. The arbitration agree- 
ment had provided that a decision should be rendered 
within 30 days from the opening of the hearing but by 
agreement this was extended for another ten days to 
June 27. The arguments were made by W. A. North- 
cut, representing the roads, and Donald R Richberg,. 
representing the employees. 

The hearing has been somewhat different from other 
similar proceedings. the railroads made no 
claim of inability to pay the case has not been com 
plicated by controversies as to the prosperity or lack of it 
of the companies involved nor as to the merits of book- 
keeping or other surpluses and similar questions. The 
testimony has been closely confined to the main ques- 
tions as to the work done by a fireman and the wages he 
receives or should receive for the work, although some 
testimony regarding the increased earnings of the rail- 
roads was put into the record on May 24 by Frank J. 
Warne, the last witness for the brotherhood 

Testimony on behalf of the brotherhood was concluded 
on May 24 and that on behalf of the railroads was begun 
on May 25 and concluded on May 26. Whereas the 
Brotherhood seeks to justify higher wage rates by com 
parisons with union wage scales in other classes of em 
ployment and by statistics and other testimony regarding 
the arduous work of the fireman, the hazards of the 
employment and his greater responsibility on the larger 
and more powerful locomotives and in connection with 
the improvements in the way of additional devices with 
which they are equipped, the railroads took the position 
that the present wage rates are high in relation to the 
service performed and that the use of larger locomotives 
has increased the wage rates, while the modern equip- 
ment has reduced the labor. One railroad witness said 
the fireman's work has “evoluted from a job to a posi- 
tion. 

As against the testimony offered by the Brotherhood 
based on schedule rates the railroads emphasized the 
earnings of the men and the rates actually paid on the 
classes of engines most generally used, pointing out that 
they have been automatically increased, because of the 
classification by weight on drivers by the introduction of 
heavier power; and whereas the brotherhood has asked 
for additional classifications and an increase of $1.25 a 
day for the heavier locomotives, they have shown that 


Because 


; 
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stokers and other equipment have lessened the work of 
the men employed on the more modern engines. The 
increase asked is $1.00 a day for locomotives up to 250,- 
COO pounds on drivers and an additional increase of 25 
cents a day tor each additional 50,000 pounds. 


Heavier Locomotives Have Stokers 


F. W. Brown, assistant to the general manager of the 
\tlantic Coast Line, the first witness for the roads, sub 
mitted exhibits relating the basic rates of pay to the 
+463 locomotives actually in service on December 106. 
He showed, for example, that in passenger service, while 
the rates range from $4.56 to $5.76, the largest number 
of locomotives in service was in the class of 100,000 to 
140,000 pounds, with comparatively few taking the min- 
imum rate, and that of those above 170,000 pounds 41.9 


per cent were equipped with mechanical stokers. In 
through freight service the rates range from $5 to $6.51, 
but the lower rates practically do not exist and of the 
locomotives above 170,000 pounds 74.5 per cent were 


equipped with stokers. In local freight service the rates 

nge from $5.40 to $6.44 and $6.91 for Mallets, and of 
gines above 200,000 pounds 55.2 per cent were 
stoker-fired. In vard service the rates range from $5.28 
to $5.68 and $6.64 for Mallets, and of the locomotives 


. , — 
ver 9UU,UU00 pounds 50.) per cent were stoker equipp d 


In local freight service, Mr. Brown showed, of over 





500 locomotives, 27 paid the lowest class rate, 12 the 
next class rate, 189 a rate of $5 64: 229 paid $5.80: 93 
$5.96; 42 paid $6.12; 6 paid $6.28; 4 paid $6.44, 

ile 6 Mallets paid $6.91 for a basic day. The 11 roads 
vned 5,377 locomotives, including 16 electric and 507 


In 1917, Mr. Brown said, only about one-third as many 
stokers were in service as in 1926 and at the time when 
the classification of rates based on weight on drivers was 
adopted a large proportion of the locomotives were hand- 
fired He had an exhibit covering the increase in the 
pay of firemen brought about by the gradual introduction 


f heavier power, without reference to the successive 





wage increases that have been made, showing that had 
there been no increase in rates since 1919 the increased 
weights of the engines would have automatically in 
creased the average rates of all men in through freight 
service 19 cents a dav or 4 per cent: in all freight ser\ 
ce 9 cents a day or 2 per cent, and in all service 8 cents 
ivy or 1.8 per cent. 
l r. Brown said, 62 per cent of the engines 
he 11 roads were less than 170,000 pounds on 
ivers, whereas, in 1926, 71 per cent were over 170,000 
inds and the firemen on them received the higher rates 
f $5.56 to $6.04 \nother exhibit compared the 1 
creases in wages received by the firemen with those 


ther classes of trainmen, showing, for example, that th 
average rate paid firemen in passenger service, $4.78 f 
100 miles or less or eight hours or less, would produce 
on runs of 150 miles or over earnings substantially ore¢ 

er than those of the c nductor. 

Labor Saving Devices 


[estimony was also given as to the improvements and 
levices which have been adopted to increase the steaming 
bilitv of the locomotive or reduce the labor of the fire 
men, such as stokers, superheaters, automatic firedoors, 
feedwater heaters, power grate shakers, table grates, 
wide fireboxes, brick arches, electrically-welded flues, au 
tomatic bell-ringers and boosters, In 1917, Mr. Brown 
said, 117 locomotives other than Mallets had stokers and 

in 1926 there were 701 so equipped. In 1917 there were 
327 Mallets with stokers and in 1926 there were 604. In 


4 


1926, of those from 250,000 to 300,000 pounds, 91.5 per 


cent were equipped with stokers, while in the next lowe 
class 56.7 per cent were so equipped. (vf all locomotives 
used in 1926, 24.3 per cent had stokers, 55.5 per cent had 
superheaters, and 64.6 per cent had automatic firedoors 

In the four months from October to December, 1926, 
according to another exhibit, stoker-fired engines on thx 
eleven roads made 138,569 trips and on only 244 trips 
was there a failure for any cause in connection with the 
stoker which would require the fireman to fire by hand 
to the terminal. This would be once for each 568 trips 
or once in 28 months for a fireman, based on averagt 
conditions. 

H. F. Henson, road foreman of engines on the Norfolk 
& Western, testified regarding the operation of stokers 
to show that it is much easier to fire a stoker-fired engine 
than to fire by hand. He said the coal is prepared in 
advance, so that it need not be broken up, and that th 
occasions when the stoker requires special attention ar« 
few and involve little trouble or skill. He said that i 
takes only a week or ten days for a beginner to qualify as 
a fireman and take a regular run at regular pay, and, whil 
he would not consider a man a good fireman until he 
had had at least six months’ experience, he said that the 
expense due to lack of experience or trouble is an ex 
pense to the railroad rather than to the man. With a 
stoker, Mr. Henson said, the fireman does 85 per cent ot 
his work from the seat-box, and he saw no reason fot 
any of the mental strain described by witnesses for th: 
Brotherhood. He said a fireman can eat his lunch on the 
heaviest locomotive while it is being worked to capacity, 
and he often does not have to touch the stoker for miles 
and miles. 

L. W. Pulliam, traveling locomotive engineer on thx 
Louisville & Nashville, said that during his 6™% vears as 

fireman his weight increased from 140 to 170 pounds 
and that, as compared with the time when he was firing. 
the work has been reduced from 50 to 75 per cent, larg: 
ly as the result of new devices, so that the work has 
“evoluted from a job to a position.”” He said that in in 
structing firemen in the use of the stoker he customaril\ 
les with them “cubbing” for 25 miles and “then we 
turn him loose and never hear from him any more.” 





‘ 


ry 
i it 


Referring to the testimony of a fireman who had said 
that he was burning from 12 to 14 and 15 tons of coal 
per trip, Mr. Pulliam said that he was either a “coal 
shoveler” as distinguished from a “fireman,” or else he 


1 
} 


loes not know how to estimate coal, because tests on the 


seme locomotive had shown that 7™% tons was enoug! 
for the trip 


R. J. Turnbull, assistant to the general superintendent 
of motive power of the Atlantic Coast Line, testified re 
rarding the functions of superheaters, electrically-welded 
flues and wide fireboxes, which, he said, reduce coal con 
sumption, eliminate trouble from leaky flues and im 
prove combustion without adding particularly to the labor 
of the firemen, but increasing the efficiency of the engine 
Superheaters, he said, 22 to 3 


per cent 


reduce coal consumption 22 

J. S. Maston, road foreman of engines on the Norfolk 
& Western, testified regarding the work of helpers on 
electric locomotives, saving that this class of service is 
generally considered more desirable and easier than firing 
a steam locomotive. Referring to previous testimony as 
to the large number of things firemen on steam or elec 
tric locomotives are expected to learn, he said that most 
of these are for the purpose of qualifying them for pro 
motion to engineers rather than pertaining to their duties 
as firemen or helpers. If a locomotive is equipped with 
stokers, he said, it makes no difference to the firemen 
whether it weighs 100,000 pounds or 500,000 

Exhibits showing the range of earnings of all men 
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June 4, 


make work on a railroad and I think there are more 
worries for a man with all the later mechanical con- 
trivances to look after on an engine than there were 


with the old locomotives, even though they were all 


fired by hand.” 


M-K-T Reduces Coal Breakage 


ECHANICAL coaling stations have sometimes 
been subjected to the criticism that the dis- 
charge of the coal into the bin from the hopper 

1 in the 

gation of the slack, especially when the bin is nearly 

empty and the coal must drop a considerable 

Studies to overcome this in the coaling station recently 

completed for .the Missouri-Kansas-Texas in the 

Ray terminal at Denison, Texas, resulted in the 

spiral chute in the center of the cylindrical 

I as shown in the sketch 
As is seen, the chute is 4 ft. 6 in. in diameter 

s from the bottom of the bin to the discharge hopp 
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Coaling Station Showing the Spiral 


Chute in Position 


Section Through the 


sists of a plate 14 in. wide with a side plate 12 in. high 
to 1tS outer eagt However, there s 1 sick 

e or curb at the inner edge of the bottom te, so 
that the coal is free to drop through the 2 ening 
vn the center of the spiral whenever it is not forced 

tl wuter circumference by the centrifugal force set 

» when the coal is in motion down the chute. The pitch 
the spiral is 8.2 in. per ft. at the inner edge of the 


per ft. at the outer edge 
the coal dropped into the 


As the 


‘ttom plate and 4./ in 
When the bin is empty 


° t . 
hopper slides down the full length of the chute 


bin fills up and the coal is brought to a stop at any point 
in the height of the spiral chute, it flows out through the 
26-in. opening in the center or over the 12 
ind slides down the cone of the coal pile to the sides 


n. side plate 
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lhe coaling station at Denison is a 630-ton reinforced 
oncrete structure built by the Roberts & Schaefer Com- 
pany, Chicago, and is equipped with an automatic elec- 
ric Simplex roller-skip type of hoist and a 15-ton scale 
to weigh and record the coal issued to locomotives. The 
spiral chute was furnished by the Anthracite Separator 
Company, Hazleton, Pa. The new coaling station and a 
three-track N. & W. type cinder plant built under the 
contract as well as necessary track changes, repre 


same 














The New Coal and Sand Facilities at Denison, Texas 


sent an investment of $67,000 for new facilities at that 
point. A coaling station of the same type and similarly 
equipped has been erected for the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas at Bartlesville, Okla. 

We are indebted for the above information to F. 
Ringer, chief engineer, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


Reviews Year to Date 


HE directors of the American Railway Associa- 

tion at a meeting in Atlantic City, on May 26, 

approved a report submitted by the car service 
division in which it was stated that as efficiency in the use 
of freight cars is now the greatest ever attained the car 
service division believes that it is possible to handle the 
traffic of this country for some time to come with a total 
decrease in the ownership of open top and box cars of 
at least 100,000. This is possible, provided : 


(1) That there be a continuation of the replacement of the 
smaller capacity and less efficient cars with cars of modern type. 

(2) That there be a continuation of the present plan ot 
maintaining equipment at the highest practicable point, as de 
termined by the necessities on the individual roads 

(3) That there be a further increase in the miles per car 
per day of at least one mile. 

(4) That further intensive consideration of the load per car 
be given by railway management and by all the shippers’ regional 
advisory boards with a view of increasing tons per car to the 
greatest possible extent and not less than average of one ton 
per car: 

(a) By the receivers wherever practicable buying 
rather than specified quantities ; 

(b) By careful check on the part of shippers to load cars 
to their maximum carrying capacity where they are not limited 
by the receivers’ requirements 


in carload 
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(5) That there be careful supervision on the part of indus 
tries as to loading and unloading of cars with a view of making 


a reduction of at least 20 per cent in the amount of 


' 
assessed during the year 1926. 


report Never in history were 
the railroads in better condition to meet the heavy trans 
portation demands of the shippers of this country than 
they are . lhe placing in service of 602,507 
modern high capacity cars, either new or rebuilt, the re 
tirement from service of 545,238 low capacity, inefficient 
cars, and also the placing in service of 10,862 locomotives 
since January 1, 1923, has without doubt been the prin 
cipal outstanding cause of this increased efficiency. 

Of freight cars, the average capacity today is 45.33 
tons compared with 44.87 tons last year and 43.10 tons 
in 1923. The average tractive power of locomotives is 
now about ten per cent greater than in 1923 but their 
coal consumption is less. Fewer freight cars and loco 
motives now are in need of repair than at this season in 
any previous years. 


Continuing, the says: 


this vear. 


There has been a better distribution of cars, due to 
a continually increasing co-operative effort on the part 
of carriers. Not only has the volume of freight 
traffic been the greatest during the first four months this 
vear for any corresponding period on record, but freight 
shipments have been and are being handled by the rail 
carriers with the greatest dispatch on record. The im- 
proved condition of railway equipment has played a sub- 
stantial part in expediting the movement of freight. The 
average turnaround in 1926 for active car units in serv 
ice, excluding cars awaiting repairs and surplus, was 
14.7 days as compared with 16.1 days in 1923. 

The Car Service Division estimates the 
freight loading for the 52 weeks of 1927 as 52,762,737 
carloads compared with 53,308,753 carloads in 1926 or a 
decrease of 546,016 carloads. This decrease is due prin- 
cipally to the exceptionally heavy movement of export 
coal to England in 1926 and the curtailed output of 
bituminous coal in 1927 due to large stocks on hand on 
\pril 1 in anticipation of stoppage of mining.in union 
fields. In making this estimate no consideration has been 
given to the possible effects of the Mississippi River 
flood on the total carloadings of the year. 

The box car distribution at this time is quite satisfac 
tory. As of April 15, the western roads had 93.8 per 
cent of ownership of box cars on line compared with 90.3 
per cent a year ago, representing an increase of 11,126 
cars or 2.7 per cent. As of the same date, 642 out of 
every thousand box cars owned by western lines were on 
home roads, compared with 625 cars per thousand last 
vear. The number of western box cars on eastern lines 
was the lowest ever recorded at this season of the year. 
There has been maintained a constant flow of western 
box cars to home lines through Chicago and St. Louis 
from eastern territory, this being a fundamental neces 
sity if the box car supply in the west is to be maintained. 


revenue 


Bituminous coal production for the first three months 
this year, intensified by the anticipated suspension in the 
union fields, was 169,967,000 net tons, the highest pro- 
duction on record for this period, and 16.1 per cent above 
the production during the corresponding period last year 
The increased volume of coal traffic was handled without 
car shortage or congestion. Production since April | 
has been approximately 8,000,000 tons weekly. 

The railroads, as a whole, are holding 26,000 cars of 
unbilled coal on mine sidings awaiting billing. 

Demands for open top cars for the handling of steel, 
sand, stone and gravel will be as heavy at least as during 
1926 and in all probability will be slightly heavier. No 
difficulty is anticipated in handling the 1927 open top 
car requirements. There hat been an ample supply of 
refrigerator cars at all times. 
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Mechanical Division to Meet 
at Montreal 


An unusually strong and comprehensive program has been 
prepared for the four-day convention 


HE Mechanical Division of the American Rail- 
way Association will hold its eighth annual 
meeting at Montreal, Quebec, June 7-10, in- 
clusive. Two sessions each will be held on the first 
three days, beginning at 9:30 a.m., and adjourning at 
5:00 p.m. Only one session will be held on the last day, 
Friday; it will start at 9:30 a.m. and adjourn at 12:30 
p.m 
Never before has the Mechanical Division or either 


ne of its predecessors, the American Railway Master 


vice-chairman of the Division is a Canadian, and also 
because this year marks the sixtieth anniversary of the 
Confederation into a united Dominion. Incidentally, 
the chairman of the Division, Mr. Sillcox, was also at 
one time associated with a Canadian railway. Undoubt- 
edly these things inspired the cordial and hearty invita- 
tions from the heads of the two great Canadian railroads, 
E. W. Beatty and Sir Henry W. Thornton, to the 
\merican Railway Association, to hold the Mechanical 
Division meeting in Canada this year—the first and only 





L. K. Sillcox 
Chairman, Mechanical Division, A. R. A. 


Mechanics’ Association, or the Master Car Builders’ As- 
sociation, held a meeting outside of the United States, 
a.though not a few meetings of the older associations 
were held at Saratoga Springs and Niagara Falls, within 
easy reach of the Canadian border. It is significant that 
throughout the entire history of these organizations no 
line has been drawn between representatives from these 
two countries. For one thing, this was due to the fact 
that the operation of railroads in the two countries is so 
closely related and interwoven, and also because of the 
interchange of many mechanical department officers be- 
tween the railroads of the two countries. 

It is quite appropriate, therefore, that the Mechanical 
Division should hold an occasional meeting in Canada, 
and it is particularly appropriate at this time because the 





G. E. Smart 
Vice-Chairman, Mechanical Division, A. R. A. 


time in the 60-year existence of the mechanical asso- 
ciations. 

The career of the Mechanical Division and its prede- 
cessors has been somewhat checkered in recent years. 
For a great many years prior to 1917 it was the custom 
to hold an exhibit under the direction of the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association, in conjunction with 
the annual meetings of the Master Mechanics’ and Mas 
ter Car Builders’ Associations. All preparations had 
been made for a big meeting in June, 1917, but it was 
cancelled almost at the last minute by the entry of this 
country into the World War in April of that year. 

In June, 1918, the fifty-first annual meeting of the 
Master Car Builders and the fiftieth annual meeting of 
the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association 
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each vear In the odd vears, 
eeting were held at Chicago The attendance was 
ted and supply manufacturers’ representatives wer 
t expect ittend. Two years ago, however, an 
effort was made to secure a larger attendance of railway 
ind to broaden and enlarge the program 
[his year a special effort has been made to prepare a 


mprehensive and strong program, which it is expected 
unusually large number of railway men 
are interested in mechanical department 
f [he four-day program, with an exceptional 
sup of committee reports and individual papers, most 
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which reached the members in time to be read in ad 
nce. should form the basis for a most constructive 
| productive discussion 
[he number of special papers and addresses 1s note 
worthy and reflects the determined effort which has been 


ide to secure the co-operation of the very best authori 
‘ighly technical topics as well as on the broader 
ispects of railroading concerning which it is important 


the mechanical department should be informed 


General Committee 
| of the General Committee is as follows 
chairman, general superintendent motive 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; G. E. Smart, 
vice-chairman, chief of car equipment, Canadian 
National: A. R. Ayers, assistant general manager, New 
York. Chicago & St. Louis; C. E. Chambers, superin 

motive power and equipment, Central Railroad 


wine 


pers 


1 
SUicox 


New Jersev; C. F. Giles, superintendent machinery, 
Louisville & N ishville; E B Hall, superintendent mo 
power machinerv, Chicago & Northwestern: 

H. Hardin, assistant to president, New York Central 

es; O. S. Jackson, superintendent motive power and 
chine on Pacific; A. Kearney, superintendent 


Kleine, as 
S 


ive power, Norfolk & Western; R. L 
istat motive power, Pennsylvania Lines; J. 
entz, master car builder, Lehigh Valley; J. E. O’Brien, 
hief of motive power and equipment, Seaboard Air 


e; J. A. Power, superintendent motive power and 
Southern Pacific Lines; John Purcell, as 
vice-president, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
G. Trumbull, chief mechanical engineer, Erie; and 
Silas Zwight, general mechanical superintendent, North 
’ Pp cific 
V. R. Hawthorne is secretary of the Division and of 
General Committe During the year a change in 


nersonnel of the General Committee was caused by the 


Fetner. 


chief mechanical officer of the 
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Trumbull. 
the 


was succeeded by A. G 


lrew from 


Missouri Pacific ; he 
J. T. Wallis of the Pennsylvania with: 
General Committee after his appointment as ass 
vice-president of operation, and was succeeded 
Kleine 

The General Committee is responsible for 
the affairs of the Division between m« 


preparation of the program for the annual meetings. It 


onducting 


fetings and tne 


is to be most sincerely congratulated upon the program 
which it has prepared for the Montreal meeti1 
The Chairman, L. K. Sillcox 
L.. K. Silleox, chairman of the Mechanical Division, 


and general superintendent motive power of the Chicago, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul, is a comparatively young man 
tor such a position. A friend who has followed his 
progress closely says: “Mr. Sillcox is a very lovable 


fellow and a man who would stay up all night to help 
anyone that would ask him for help He is broad- 
minded, energetic, and possesses, I feel, all the qualifica 
tions for a first-class executive.” 


\nother friend, who has known him intimately from 
his college days, has said: “In dealing with his men 
he has always kept in mind the future, and he has been 
doing everything within his power to construct and 


build an organization in his department that would im- 
prove with age and’‘that would function with greater 
efficiency year by year. He has not hesitated to express 
his belief in young men and has shown his confidence by 
taking many young men and giving them the proper 
sort of training to enable them to be placed in positions 
of trust. 

\ further estimate of Mr. Sillcox’s ability is afforded 
in the following testimony of Mark W. Potter, given on 


July 27, 1926, before the I. C. C., docket 17021: 

Q. Do you look for the repairs to freight cars to increase 

decrease materially in the near future 

\. I should look for a gradual decrease, but not a very 
important decrease; a gradual decrease, because the better 
conditions of our power and because of the gradual improve- 
ment in the machinery to work with. We have, I think, a 
mechanical department as fine as anything in the United States 


[ have had, during recent years, several opportunities on ac 
asions consider what was being done by mechanical de 
partments of-carriers of this country, and without saying a 
word in disparagement of anyone else, it is a pleasure for 
me to say that I never have met anyone anywhere who s 
impressed me as a competent man and a man of good sense 
ilert, cautious, conscientious, as does Mr. Sillcox, our general 
superintendent of motive power. He is doing wonderful work 
but he is up against an awful job with the tools he has to 


work with and the equipment he had to take hold of. He 
been on the job since he came with the company shortly 
before 1920, and he has been in charge of power for three or 
four years. He is a star, and the work today compares not 
unfavorably with the work now being done, on other western 
| which are better equipped with facilities than he is 


nes 


has 


Lewis Ketcham Sillecox was born April 30, 1886, at 


Germantown, Pa. He was graduated from Trinity 
School, New York, 1901, and the Polytechnic School 
of the University of Brussels, Belgium, 1903. He en- 


tered railway service, July, 1903, as roundhouse appren- 
tice for the New York Central & Hudson River at High 
Bridge, N. Y.; 1906 to 1909 he was molder and assistant 
superintendent, McSherry Manufacturing Company, 
Middletown, Ohio; 1909 to 1912, shop engineer, Cana- 
dian Car & Foundry Company at Montreal; 1912 to 
1916, mechanical engineer, Canadian Northern Railway 
System at Toronto, Ont.; 1916 to 1918, mechanical en- 
gineer, Illinois Central; 1918 to June 1, 1920, master 
car builder, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; June 1, 1920, to August, 1920, assistant 
general superintendent motive power of the same road 
at Chicago; August, 1920, to date, general superinten- 
lent motive power at Chicago. 
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Vice-Chairman G. E. Smart 


G. E. Smart, vice-chairman of the Mechanical Divi- 
sion and chief of car equipment of the Canadian 
National is, like Mr. Sillcox, representative of the 


younger group on the General Committee. He was one 
of the charter members of the Canadian Railway Club 
and at one time served as its president. He became a 
member of the Master Car Builders’ Association in 1910 
and was elected a member of the General Committee of 
the Mechanical Division in 1924. 

Mr. Smart was born in Edinburgh, Scotland. His en- 
tire railroad career has been on Canadian railways. He 
entered railroad service in the car department of the 
Grand Trunk in 1892 and in 1904 went with the Cana- 
dian Pacific. He was appointed master car builder for 
the Canadian Government Railways in 1913 and in 1919 
was made. general master car builder of the Canadian 
National. Shortly afterwards he was made mechanical 
assistant to the vice-president, and in 1923 was appointed 
to his present position—chief of car equipment. 


The Program 
The program of the eighth annual meeting of 


the Mechanical Division of the American Railway As- 
sociation follows 
Tuesday, June 7, 1927 
9:30 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. 


Invocation: Canon Shatford, Church of St. 
Apostle, Church of England 


Welcome: Mayor Martin of the City of Montreal. 


James the 


Address The Right Honorable George P. Graham, P. C. 

Address: R. H. Aishton, president, American Railway As- 
sociation 

Address: “The Man Problem,” Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
Railway Age 

Address: By the chairman of the Mechanical Division, L. 
K. Sillcox, general superintendent motive power, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Action on minutes of annual meeting of 1926. 

Appointment of committees on Subjects, Resolutions, 
respondence, etc. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Report of General Committee. 

Discussion of reports on: Nominations, Design of Shops 
and Terminals, Couplers and Draft Gears, Specifications and 
Tests for Materials, Brakes and Brake Equipment (including 
paper on “Methods of Avoiding Slid Flat Wheels”), Wheels, 
Lubrication of Cars and Locomotives 


Lor 
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Wednesday, June 8, 1927 
9:30 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. 


Address: By Interstate Commerce Commissioner, Hon. 
Frank M. McManamy. 

Address M. J. Gormley, chairman, 
American Railway Association. 


Individual “Trends in 


Car Service Division, 


paper : Engineering Education,” by 


\. A. Potter, Dean of Engineering, Purdue University. 
Individual paper: “Railway Motor Transport with Par- 
ticular Reference to the Mechanical Problems,” by F. J 


Swentzel, mechanical superintendent, New England Transpor- 
tation Company. 

Discussion of report on Automotive Rolling Stock. 

Individual paper “Passenger and Freight Car Design,” by 
V. Willoughby, general mechanical engineer, American Car & 
Foundry Company 

Discussion of reports on: Car Construction, Arbitration, 
Prices for Labor and Materials, Tank Cars, Loading Rules 
Safety Appliances (including report from H. A. Johnson, Di 
rector of Research). 


Thursday, June 9, 1927 
9:30 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. 
Address: A. G. Pack, chief inspector, Bureau of 


tive Inspection, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Individual paper: “The Relation of the Physical 


Locomo 


Factors to 


the Financial Results of Railway Operation,” by W. T. Jack 
man, professor of political economy, University of Toronto 
Individual paper: “The Present Status of the Oil Engine 


Locomotive,” by A. I. American 
Locomotive Company. 
Discussion of reports on: Locomotive and Car 
Locomotive Design and Construction. 
Individual papers: “What Is Left That 
Done to Attain the Maximum Theoretical 
Steam Locomotive.” 
“From the Standpoint of Traction,” by W. H. Winterrowd, 
vice-president, Lima Locomotive Works. 
“From the Standpoint of Combustion,” by L. H. Fry, Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


Lipetz, consulting engineer, 
Lighting, 


Has Not Been 


Return from the 


“A Look Into the Future,” by Prof. A. J. Wood, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 
“Passenger Car Construction,” by G. E. Smart, chief of car 


equipment, Canadian National Railways. 


Friday, June 10, 1927 
9:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M. 


Address: Prof. W. J. Cunningham, Harvard 
Discussion of report on Electric Rolling Stock. 
Individual paper: “The Next Step,” by Dr. W. F. 
affiliated member. 
Discussion of report on 
Election of officers and 


University 
M. Goss, 


Locomotives 
General Committee 


Utilization of 
members of 














General View of C. P. R. Angus Shops 











A Greeting to A. R. A., Division V 


Co-operation of American and Canadian railroad men 
furthers interests of railroads and countries 


By Ek. W. Beatty 


Chairman and President, Canadian Pacific Railway 


W o pleasure that | take advantage of the quite in keeping with the feeling which the Canadian 

nity provided by Raitlwa VY 4 Lee to extend on people have for those of our great neis ohbor to the south 

ehalf of the Canadian Pacific Railway a welcome Canada is this year celebrating her sixtieth year of 
Montreal to the Me- Confederation, and it ‘is 
chanical Division of the particularly fitting that you 
\merican Railway Associa should make your visit to 
npany has us at this time This 

been a member of the country has come through 

ition; the members many periods of alternat- 

f the mechanical staffs ing prosperity and difh- 
wa een in close culty, but has steadily 
sociatiol wit! those of developed to its present 

te States railways to state, and we believe that 
what believe must be of the outlook for its 1m- 
mutual lvantage to both mediate future is_ bright 
the men themselves and the with promise of rapid and 
compani they represent soundly founded growth 
Phe inadian Pacific in and development. The 
common, 1 ubt, with all Canadian Pacific Railway 
the railroa f this conti was built as a part of the 


arrangement under which 


nent appreciate to the full 
Confederation was effected 





the plendi work and 
study that | been accom and since it first joined to- 
plish« y the Mechanical gvether the scattered settle- 
Divisior the Railway ments now known as 
\ssociation in the way Canada it has steadily 

standardizing equipment worked for the up-build- 
and thus permitting the ing and development of 
free interchange of traffic the country It was a 
which is so remarkable a pioneer transcontinental 
ea uilroad work on railroad and _ =Ilike most 

The rail- pioneer railroads, it had to 

ways of the two countries populate and develop the 
have necessarily much in country it opened up. 
commot! ince the volume E. W. Beatty On behalf of the officers 
f traffic across our in- and men of the Canadian 
ternational border is so great, and it is a happy augury Pacific | am glad to welcome their confreres from 

the future that they are able to work together on United States lines, and I hope your stay in Montreal will 
1 basi omplete understanding and mutual respect be both pleasant and profitable. 

s ° - ° 

P ——- 
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Railroad Bridge Over the St. Lawrence Near Quebec 
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The Canadian Pacific 


Owing its inception to participation of western provinces in 
Confederation, system has played continuously 
important role in Canada 


By Charles W. Foss, 


financial 


inaugurate the ceremonies 
upon the celebration of the 60th anni- 
versary of confederation and the formation of 

the Dominion. It is expected that its two great railway 
systems will play an important role in the diamond 
jubilee exercises. Such would be only in keeping with 
the fact that important portions of each were built as a 
conditions under which confederation was ac- 


will shortly 


SNANADA 


incident 


result of 
cepted by the provinces on either coast. 

Confederation came about in 1867, However, when 
the first Dominion Parliament met in December of that 
year, it was attended only by members from what had 
formerly been known as Upper and Lower Canada and 
the Maritime Provinces. These include respectively the 
Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick but none of the present western provinces. 
It was not until three years had elapsed that the Dominion 
was outlined in its present form by the inclusion of this 
vast western empire. Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territory now included in the provinces of Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta came into the confederation in 1870 
following the effecting of arrangements which turned 
over to the new Manitoba provincial government and to 
the new Dominion government control of the areas 
hitherto held by the. Hudson’s Bay Company. From the 
standpoint of the Canadian Pacific, however, the most 
important step taken also in 1870 was the joining of 
British Columbia, not alone because it completed the 


Editor, 


Railwa 
formation of the Dominion, but because the step was 
taken on a condition, the fulfillment of which was the 


organization and building of the Canadian Pacific itself 

British Columbia accepted the terms of union on a 
condition that years a railway should be 
built across the Rockies giving the people and goods of 
hitherto practically unavailable by 
his 


inside of ten 


the province access 
land—to the eastern portions of the Dominion 
condition the Dominion government attempted to fulfill 
but at the end of the allotted ten years it has com- 
pleted only a line from Emerson on the United States 
boundary north to Selkirk, from Port Moody to Kam- 
loops in the west, and had made some progress on the 
line from Red river east to Fort William at the head 
of Lake Superior. It had at one time sought to interest 
the English capitalists back of the Grand Trunk in the 
project, but unSuccessfully. There had been scandals 
with respect to excessive cost and the delay in con- 
struction which had helped to overthrow one government 
or administration and had resulted in a royal commission 
of inquiry. 


Canadian Pacific Organized in 1880 


Finally in 1880 the government, realizing its limita- 
tions as a railroad builder, sought again to interest 
private capital and succeeded this time in interesting a 
group of influential Canadians familiar with Canada and 
informed concerning its possibilities. This group included 
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among others, George Stephen, later Lord Mount 
Stephen, president of the Bank of Montreal; R. B. 
Angus, manager of the same bank; D. A. Smith, later 
Lord Strathcona, and J. J. Hill, who had already had 
some experience with railroads because of their interest 











An Alberta Wheat Field—Village with Its Elevators on 


Horizon 
in the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, which was later 
to be the Great Northern. The syndicate organ 
ized the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and entered 
into a contract with the government, signed in October, 
1880, to take over the lines already built or under con- 
tract and to complete the project and operate it hence- 


forth as a private business enterprise. 

[he company started out with an authorized capital 
of 25 million dollars. The Dominion government turned 
over to it the lines already built (agreeing to complete 
unfinished portions already under contract) totaling some 
734 miles and agreed to give the new company a subsidy 
of 25 million dollars and land totaling 25 million acres, 
und agreed to allow it to issue and grant bonds at a cer- 
tain rate per mile totaling a further 25 million. In ad- 
dition to the lines which the company was given it was 
authorized to acquire by purchase lines in eastern Canada, 
and the contract contained a provision that the railroad 
should be completed from Montreal to the Pacific coast 
inside of a ten-year period. 

The remarkable feature of the early history of the new 
railroad was the extremely short time required by it to 
perfect its organization and to 
get under way as a going con- 
Stephen was 
the first president. The com 

fortunate in secur 
ing the at an early 
stage in the proceedings of 
William Van Horne, general 
manager of the Chicago, Mil- 


cern. George 


pany was 


services 


waukee & St. Paul, and 
with Mr. Van Horne, there 
came to the railroad T. G. 
Shaughnessy who had been 
on Mr. Van Horne’s staff 
on the Milwaukee and who 
was appointed purchasing 
agent at Montreal. Mr. Van 
Horne was later to become 
the second president of the 
railroad and he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Shaughnessy, 
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later Lord Shaughnessy, as the third president. 

The great amount of enterprise shown by the group 
of men managing the company’s affairs is indicated by 
the series of events which followed each other with 
what to us now may seem surprising rapidity. Thus, in 
the single year 1882, the company succeeded in extending 
its line from Winnipeg to the extent of 418 miles, and 
its total construction in that year inclusive of branch 
lines totaled over 500 miles. The government had agreed 
to complete the line between Selkirk and Ft. William but 
decided that the new Canadian Pacific could do the work 
more efficiently and turned that part of the contract over 
to the latter’s engineers. There was some question con- 
cerning the connection between Ft. William and the 
Kast. Mr. Hill preferred to have the connection made 
by using American lines south of the Great Lakes:and 
as a result of the difference of opinion which resulted 
when decision was reached t6é build this link entirely on 
Canadian soil north of the Lakes, retired from the com- 
pany and henceforth devoted his services to his own 


Great Northern. 


Fulfillment of Contract—November, 1885 

To secure its eastern lines the company acquired. con- 
trol of the Canada Central, extending west and south 
irom Ottawa, and in 1882 purchased the western division 
of the Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa & Occidental, which 
gave the new system its Montreal connection. It was in 
November, 1885, that the new line extending westward 
across the Rockies met the construction east from the 
Pacific at Craigellachie, thereby completing the Montreal- 
Pacific coast route. The date was five years behind that 
set by British Columbia when it joined the confederation 
but it was five years ahead of the time established in the 
contract made between the Dominion government and 
the Canadian Pacific. 


Extension of Lines 


The first duty put upon the new company following 
the completion of its main line in fulfillment of its con- 










tract was to cultivate 
settlement and to build 
the necessary feeder 
and connecting lines 


that would round it 
out as a transportation 
system. These in- 
cluded numerous 
branches and the 


Windsor Station, Montreal, the C. P. R.’s Headquarters 
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various. connections with the United- States~ lines 
south of the international boundry; an important 
extension was that to St. John, N. B., made ef- 
fective in July, 1890, by the gradual leasing or pur- 
chase of already existing lines and certain new con- 
struction. In 1890 the company acquired control by 
purchase of a majority of the stock of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and the Duluth, Sout! 
Shore & Atlantic, which gave it better access to the grain 
nd other markets of Minneapolis and Chicago and 


. . ‘i ‘ cc eae 
C. P. R.’s Varied Activities 
Railroad publicists always make much of the eco 
nomic and political value of railroads and the manner 
generally in which railroad systems assist in the welfare 
of the communities which they serve. The officers of 
the Canadian Pacific are particularly proud of the re- 
lationships that exist in these respects between the rail- 
way system and the Dominion of Canada. Their right 
to do this may be seen from-the foregoing, because the 





which made possible, if. desired, the use of a more 
economical line from Winnipeg east via Sault Ste. Marie. 
[he company’s main line between Montreal and Van- 
couver totaled 2,895 miles. At the end of 1885 the 
company had a total of 4,338 miles.. By 1890 this 
had been increased to 5,564 and by 1899 to 7,000. Ex- 
clusive of the Soo Line the company’s mileage at the 
present time totals 15,000 to which the Minneapolis, St 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and the lines operated in cor 

nection therewith add an additional 5,100 


Aid Canada’s Development 


Canadian Pacific operates a group of hotels, thereby 
furnishing accommodations to the great body of tourists 
which supply a large proportion of its total passenger 
business. It has, since 1889, operated trans-Pacific steam- 
ship services and since the early 90's similar services on 
the Atlantic as well as service on the Great Lakes and 
British Columbia lake and river services. The road, 
furthermore, operates its own dining, parlor and sleeping 




















Elevators and Grain Vessels at Fort William 


property had its origin in the very inception of the 
government and because its building followed from one 
of the terms that included the western provinces 

(nother circumstance is the rather all-inclusive char- 
acter of the system’s operations. Thus it serves all parts 
of Canada, in addition to which it carries on operations 
outside of its railroad activity which are of the greatest 
importance to the economic life of the Dominion 

On the whole, the Canadian Pacific has many points of 
difference from its neighbors south of the international 
boundary. First among these is the fact that there is no 
United States transcontinental carrier in the full sense 
of that term. There can be no doubt that Canada has 
benefited greatly from the great prosperity and consist- 
ently conservative financial policy of the Canadian Pacific 
in which respects the company has few rivials in the 
United States. The railroad, furthermore, since its in- 
ception, has retained within its own organization all of 
the operations which it was the tendency for the Ameri- 
can railroads to turn over to outside interests. Thus, the 


car services, its own express and telegraph service and 
even the news stands in the stations. 


Special Services Yield 11 Million Yearly 


Some idea of the other than railroad operations that 
the Canadian Pacific management carries on is indicated 
by the fact that the net revenue from them totals about 
11 million dollars yearly. This is equivalent to slightly 
over $4.00 per share on the ordinary stock and of the 
total 10 per cent dividends on that issue, 3 per cent is 
paid from the special services. The full details are 
given in Table I. The company’s chain of hotels at 
present numbers 14, in addition to which there are 11 
bungalow camps. These have involved a capital ex 
penditure of 34 million dollars. The company is about 
to add to this a new hotel at Toronto. The telegraph 
lines include a pole mileage of no less than 15,431, a total 
wire mileage of 134,000 and a cable mileage of 400. 
The steamship operations are especially extensive and the 
tonnage of ships in lake, coast and ocean services in 
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operation or under construction amounts to 469,000 tons. 

It will be noted also that the company secures a large 
revenue from investments For one thing it is the 
largest stockholder in the Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Company, which in 1926 produced 8 per cent of the 


world’s supply of lead and 5 per cent of the world’s 

supply of zine \nother interesting feature is the large 

revenue frot val, oil and natural gas rights under 
wut 





Cc. P. R. Station With Parked Grounds at Montreal West 


lands in Alberta which revenues in 1926 totaled, re 
spectively, $239,000, $338,000 and $176,000. 


Elaborate Development and Colonization Service 


Equally important from the standpoint of the eco 
nomic progress of Canada is, the elaborate development 
and colonization service that the railroad has carried on 
for years. The company was awarded a large subsidy of 
land. The management realized naturally from the first 
that the future prosperity of the system depended upon 
the rapid development of the western areas. President 
Beatty stated at the recent annual meeting that the com- 
pany had expended since its inception nearly 75 million 
dollars on colonization, irrigation, farm development 
and the encouragement of industry, or an amount ex- 
ceeding that spent by the Dominion government on like 
work in the same period. Up to March 31, 1926, the 
company had sold 14,705,605 acres of its land grant. 

“I know of no organization in any country,” said Mr 
Beatty said, “which gives such terms to settlers as does 
your company and at no time during the life of the con- 
tract is a purchaser called upon to pay more than $200 
a year on each quarter section except in the case of the 
higher priced irrigated lands. In the United States and 
other countries, he would pay more than this amount 
in annual rental alone.” 

In 1926, the colonization department was responsible 
for the movement of approximately 50,000 immigrants 

ie placing of them on farms or in 
agricultural employment. The colonization department 
maintains no less than 65 offices or representatives in 
Great Britain and on the continent and five district offices 
ind 146 agencies in the United States as well as the 


1 
} 


from Europe and tl 


various agencies in the Dominion itself. A recent in- 
teresting development is the so-called colonization board 
movement in which the co-operation of local communi- 
ties has been secured and a system worked out whereby 
he immigra issured of employment in the Dominion 
before he leaves the mother country. 

With further reference to the irrigated lands, Mr 
Beatty said: “The irrigation work established by this 


company has in itself constituted a really exceptional 
national enterprise, and by this course and the incurring 
of heavy expenditures the company has relieved the 
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government of what would have been a very heavy 
burden on the taxpayer had the government itself under- 
taken it. This irrigation system is the largest private 
enterprise of its kind ever carried out and has proven 
that even that portion of Canada apparently doomed by 
uncertain rainfall to agricultural failure, could be suc 
cessfully transformed into a splendid source of national 


Conservative Financial Policy 


Keaders more familiar with 
railroad practices in the 
United States will find food 
for thought in the fact that 
President Beatty's address at 
the stockholders’ annual meet- 
ing was considered to have 
sufficient public interest so 
that the Canadian newspapers 
quoted no meonsiderable por- 
tion of it and some ran it mn 
full \ particularly interest 
ing section of the address gave 
an analysis summarizing the 
Canadian Pacifie’s position 
from a_ financial point of 
view. The president, with regard to this, said 

“The question is often asked why it 1s that your com- 
pany under a low scale of rates is able to earn its regular 
dividends of 7 per cent from rail earnings. The answer 
to that question is simple. The capitalization of the 
company is extremely moderate notwithstanding the 
rather substantial borrowings it has been necessary to 
make since the war. The actual cash invested in its rail 
properties is $964,537,000, while the par value of its 
securities and stocks in the hands of the public is $678,- 
450,000. In other words, there is invested in the prop- 
erty $286,087,000 not represented by any security and 
which does not carry any interest or other charges. 

‘A second reason which contributed to the company’s 
ability to earn reasonable dividends even when com- 
mercial conditions were sub-normal, has been its con- 
servative and efficient administration over a long period 


of vears. Ffficiency in operation means, of course, econ 
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wealth. Some idea of the magnitude of the system 1s 
apparent when it is considered that in the distribution of 
water in the western and eastern divisions of the irriga- 
tion block over 4,000 miles of main and secondary canals 
and distribution ditches are utilized. Approximately 20 
million dollars has been expended upon this under- 


taking.” 


and Consistent Earning Power 





A C. P. R. Liner, the “Empress of Canada” 


omy in operation. The company’s record has fortunately 
been consistently good and the scrutiny of its expendi- 
tures careful and honest. 

“It is, however, needless for me to assure the share- 
holders that there is a third factor which enters into 
the adequacy of the revenue of the company and that is 
the availability of surplus earnings for re-investment in 
improvements and betterments. These are as essential 
to the protection of the integrity of the property as a 
physical unit and as an earning factor, as are the pay- 
ments of interest and dividends to the protection of its 
credit.” 

Low Rate Level 


On the whole, there are several of the more prosper- 


ous railroads in the United States of which the fore 
voing might be said, including, for instance, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Pennsylvania, the Southern 

Pacific or the Atlantic Coast 
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Banff Springs Hotel at Banff, Alta., One of the C. P. R.’s Hostelries 





Line. However, there are im- 
portant points of difference, 
—p~ wit not the least of which is that 
i the Canadian Pacific in 1926 
carried its freight traffic with 
an average revenue per ton- 
mile of only 1.01 cents. This 
compares with the figures for 
the other roads mentioned, 
with the railroads of the 
United States, or with roads 
even in the Northwestern re- 
gvion, which from a. traffic 
standpoint are most nearly 





comparable, as follows 


Re < t e 
)26--cents 
Canadian Pacifix 1.01 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 1.203 
Pennsylvania 024 
Southern Paci‘ 1.401 
Atlantic Coast Line (1925) 1.456 
Northwestern Region . 1.125 
All Clars I roads in U § 1.082 


In discussing this point 
more at length, President 
Beatty said: 
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' x to you to know that the return to the heavy financing since the war. In 1926, the com- 
n the t valuation—of your properties pany sold 12 million 4% per cent equipment notes and 
for the 1926 was 4.66 per cent leaving a surplus 20 million 4% per cent 20-year collateral trust gold 
1x ions after payment of charges and bonds secured by deposit of $25,000,000 of the debenture 
( 0 er ce Che average return on in-_ stock. Stockholders have recently authorized an in 
vi known as Class I railways in the crease in the ordinary stock amounting to 75 million 
the me year was 5.13 per cent. dollars, the stock to be sold at such time, at such prices 
Table I—Canadian Pacific Operating Results, Selected Items, 1917 to 1926 
Special income . - . l income 
Earnings 
~ N 1¢ Tee ot Ocean at Total per share Tota! 
Tele [ speci for specia I earnings 
Year ts s he ews income income eart s per share 
? 91 10,912 2,280,580 10,713,299 4.12 47,030,174 15.9 
’ 4,324 8 2,203,621 483 854 2,205,545 8,128,752 3.12 32,453,62 10.97 
1919 Q 844 1.765.220 040.544 2,676,067 9,049,342 3.48 31,820,869 10.8 
' 09 22 18 450,359 2,436,717 2,057,328 3,731,257 10,966,448 4.21 33,344,084 11.39 
34 ; 682.668 755,391 2,307,332 1,840,867 2,785,615 4,053,386 10,987,199 4.22 33,670,867 11.52 
92 48,906 22,952,785 7.40 1,025,509 2,694,979 1,957,190 3,448,293 2,991,892 11,092,355 4.26 34,045,140 11.66 
2 ' ] $ 24,008,357 63 1,633,347 2,158,178 1,545,355 4,292,141 3,395,379: 11,391,052 4.38 35,399,409 12.01 
24 14,070,287 23,156,955 7.18 463,614 643,756 3,059,507 3,630,675 2,635,314 9,971,252 3.83 33,128,207 ‘11.01 
19 $0,154 14,438,517 25,716,258 8.1 3,010,315 1,755,003 3,313,249 2,881,651 3,407,472 11,387,375 4.37 37,073,633 12.52 
1,94 14,676,359 30,268,768 ). 87 7,462,825 2.576.410 2,940,485 2,053,883 3,485,492 11,056,271 4.25 41,325,039 14.12 
Not Rail i s earnings and working expenses are shown in Table IIT 
This rate applied to the investment in the Canadian and under such conditions as the directors may decide. 
Pacific properties would produce $49,480,000 in net The very conservative character of Canadian Pacific 
earnings and a fair return of 534 per cent would yield financing is shown by several interesting facts. Thus, 


$55,460,000.” 

The actual earnings in 1926 were $44,945,127. Mr. 
Beatty continued in a vein that is not without its parallel 
south of the boundary when he referred apparently to 
the rate inquiry now proceeding before the Board of 
Railway Commissioners for Canada as follows: “Thess 
figures indicate that the Canadian railways are not yet 
earning adequate net revenues; that under the existing 
rate s their revenues in the aggregate are unduly 
er than unduly high; and that with mounting 

they not able and should not be asked 
to submit to further reductions in rates and the lessen- 


es 


“ales are 


ing of their receipts 
Capital Structure 
lhe capital structure of the Canadian Pacific is pat- 
terned 1 ( that of English than American 
corporations. 1] capitalization totals $687,000,000, ex- 
clusive of $18,410,000 of equipment obligations. The 
stock totals $360,148,588 and is in two issues; including 
$100,148,588 + per cent prior preference stock and 
Earnines Tons of revenue 
per freight carried 
Noirs ‘ £ tor pert ne mile ner Freight 

Year t ¢ le (ce e of id train-miles 
1917 1.19 14 ‘1 i { 1.1) 908 25,182,863 
19 ( 4,666 . 1,680 22,326,115 
191 ; 1 840,928 19,994,867 
] 4 1.04 1,066,401 24,335,581 
1 : 818.743 18,828,421 
' ( 76,479 22,330,177 
617 87,711  24.972,784 
‘ ‘ 3 564 22,097,113 
707 7 $333 23,223,411 
8.520 24,775,245 
260,000,000 ordinary stock which pays 10 per cent. 


¢ part of the funded debt is embodied in the 
$264,244,882 outstanding 4 per cent consolidated de- 
his debenture stock more in the 
nature of a bond except that it does not have a mortgage 


18 


benture stock 


and is in perpetuity. It has no right of foreclosure on 
default of interest but there is a provision that if interest 
is not paid the debenture stock shall have voting power 


in place of the preferred and ordinary stocks as long 
+} 
rit 


as the interest is unpaid 
The company’s fixed charges in 1926 totaled $14,676,- 
359. In 1918 they totaled $10,177,513, which bears out 


the point mentioned by President Beatty with reference 


whereas the capitalization totals 678 million, the com- 
pany’s properties and investments are shown in the 
palance sheet as totaling 1,058 million. The working 
assets, including principally materials and supplies and 
cash, as of December 31, 1926, totaled 80 million as 
against current liabilities of only 16 million. The com- 
pany has a surplus of 260 million which is equivalent 
to $100 a share on the ordinary stock. The liability side 
of the balance sheet also shows an item of 74 million 
“Net proceeds lands and town sites.” 

The balance sheet as published in the annual report 
shows that the railroad and lake and river steamers are 
carried at a value of 664 million dollars and the ocean 
and coastal steamship at 62 million. Securities in con- 
trolled companies, principally bonds, are carried in an 
item of “acquired Securities” at a cost of 143 million 
dollars, etc. Of particular interest is the item “Assets 
in land and property.” This includes the still unsold 
6,038,000 acres of land carried at a value of 94 million. 
This item is particularly remarked as indicating Canadian 
Pacific financial conservatism because there are carried 


Table IIl—Revenue Freight Traffic Statistics 


Freight trau 
earnings 
per loaded 


Average 
number of tons 
ot revenue 


Average 
number 


of tons of Number 


Total freight revenue freight freight per car-mile of passengers 
car mileage per train-mile loaded car-mile (cents) carried one mile 
891,205,338 538.85 23.77 16.59 1,488,975,000 
763,658.659 530.44 23.90 20.24 1,289,280,000 
689,471,128 498.07 22.08 22.15 1,776,741,000 
828,133,793 $29.25 23.44 24.34 1,732,050,000 
658.630,349 519.49 24.21 28.95 1,373,929,000 
783,092,13¢ 534.23 24.53 24.43 1,260,713,000 
900, 502,15¢ 534.76 24.83 23.07 1,346,030,000 
779,717,713 519.58 24.05 23.59 1,230,985,000 
858.092,094 526.88 23.39 22.69 1,259,633,000 
907,059,619 521.59 23.29 23.49 1,263,327,000 





at the nominal value of $1.00 each, coal rights under 
land totaling 3,000,000 acres, natural gas rights and 
petroleum rights in Alberta which in 1926 yielded 


revenues of no less than $239,000, $338,000 and $176,000 


respectively. 


Pays 10 Per Cent Dividends 


Canadian Pacific ordinary stock pays 10 per cent 
dividends. As the Canadian Pacific accounts are drawn 
up, the railroad earnings pay the fixed charges and 
dividends on the preferred stock and as above noted 7 
per cent on the ordinary stock. The remaining 3 per 
cent on the latter is paid from the net revenue from in- 
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vestments, interest on deposits, the net income from the 
ocean and steamship lines and the net income from the 
telegraph, hotel and news stand operations. The 
Canadian Pacific has consistently earned both the 7 per 
cent dividends from railroad earnings and the 3 per cent 
from special services. 

A more complete record is shown in Table I which 
gives the figures for the past ten years. It will be 
observed that in no year, even under the adverse con- 
ditions ruling during the period of recovery after the 
war, has the road failed to show earnings per share on 
the ordinary stock from the railroad operations of less 
than $7.00. In 1925, increased economy of operation in- 
creased the earnings per share to $8.15 and in 1926 the 
additional factor of increased traffic produced a figure 
of $9.87. Income from special services has approxi- 
mated over ten million dollars a year or about $4.00 
a share on the ordinary stock. In 1926 it totaled over 
11 million dollars which, while less than in 1925, still 
amounted to $4.25 a share. 

Earnings from both the railroad operations and the 
special services in 1926 totaled $14.12, the best figure 
reported since 1917, when, with smaller fixed charges, but 
with the same amount of ordinary stock outstanding, the 
per share earnings totaled $15.90. Canadian Pacific stock 
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It was, however, pointed out that the mileage of the 
system totals 15,000 exclusive of the Soo Line. Its lines 
extended from coast to coast and presumably there is met 
on them nearly every variety of operating conditions out- 
side of those encountered in tropical countries. One com- 
plication is cold weather, especially on the line north of 
Lake Superior. The main-line crosses the Continental 
Divide of the Rocky mountain at Stephen, Alberta, at an 
elevation of 5,213 ft. On the original line the grade on 
the west slope was 4.4 per cent but in more recent years 
the noted Spiral tunnels have been built and the ruling 
grade has been reduced to 2.2 per cent. The old line 
through the Selkirk Range at Rogers Pass surmounted 
an elevation of 4,340 ft. but the Connaught tunnel 
brought this down to 3,787 ft. The tunnel, 5 miles long, 
is the longest in North America. It was built at a cost of 
534% million dollars and recently $2,865,000 was spent on 
lining it with concrete. 

The double-track main-line between Winnipeg and 
Fort William, 425 miles, has a 0.4 per cent grade. It 
was revised to this grade between 1905 and 1910 at a cost 
of over 13 million dollars. 

The road’s standard rail is now of 100-Ib. weight. At 
the opening of the 1927 season there were 2,686 miles 
of line having rail of this weight and the budget calls 





Table III—Passenger and Freight Revenues and Expenses and Ratios of Operation 





Passenger Maintenance of 
Year revenues Freight revenues Total revenues wayexpense Ratio 
1917 $30,238,986 $103,635,795 $152,389,335 $17,470,069 11.5 
1918. 30,837,254 110,187,288 157 7,698 22,646,106 14.4 
1919. 46,182,151 111,064,442 176,929,060 28,912,220 16.2 
1920 49,125,739 145,303,400 216,641,349 32,573,927 15.0 
1921.. 41,565,835 128,849,446 193,021,854 29,038,641 15.0 
1922.. 35,331,525 128,918,137 186,675,036 27,405,339 14.7 
1923.. 36,315,818 134,299,556 195,837,090 30,776,423 15.8 
1924 33,900,668 123,505,140 182,502,156 27,277,389 14.9 
1925 33,126,445 128.410.056 183,356,006 25,473,904 13.9 
192¢ 34,150,428 141,205,619 198,025,592 28,322,187 14.3 








Maintenance 

of equipment Transportation 
expenses Ratio expenses Ratio Total expénses Ratio 

$23,404.26 15,4 $53,029,260 34.8 $105,843,316 69.5 
28,226.991 17.9 61,047,813 38.7 23,035,310 78.2 
33,897,728 19.2 68,054,175 38.5 143,996,024 81.4 
46,350,793 21.4 86,608,612 40.0 183,488,305 84.7 
36,746,816 19.0 73,557,749 38.1 158,820,114 82.3 
32,009,461 17.1 70,994,919 38.0 150,373,345 80.5 
34,124,839 17.4 72,730,572 37.1 158,358,080 80.8 
32,640,070 17.9 66,311,741 36.3 145,274,914 79.6 
33,108,545 18.0 65,009,077 35.4 143,201,230 78.2 
36,722,467 18.5 66,691,423 33.7 153,080,465 77.3 





is selling at present at about 180, the 10 per cent dividends 
on that price giving a yield of 5% per cent. The $14.12 
a share earnings would be equivalent to 7.85 per cent 
on the present selling price of the stock. 

The Canadian Pacific inaugurated dividends on its 
ordinary stock in 1884 and has paid dividends on that 
issue in every year since without exception. The 1884 
payments totaled 5 per cent, but in the years immediately 
following the rate was 3 per cent. From 1890 to 1893 
it paid 5; in 1894 only 2% and in 1895 only 1%, and 
in 1896 only 2, the 5 per cent rate being restored in 
1899. The present 10 per cent rate was established in 
1911. The preference stock was first issued in 1895 
and has received its dividends without interruption. 


Physical Characteristics 


In analyzing Canadian Pacific operations the desirable 
procedure would be to compare its operating results with 
those of roads in the United States. This unfortunately 
is not readily possible because the Canadian Pacific sets 
up its accounts differently from its neighbors south of 
the international boundary and reports different statistics. 


for 300 miles additional to be laid this year. Treated 
ties are being put in in increasingly large amounts. Thus 
of the 2,000,000 or so ties to be put in track on the 
Eastern lines this year about 1,700,000 will be treated and 
of the 2,800,000 to be put in on the Western lines about 
500,000 will be treated. All new rail and all creosoted 
ties have tie plates. 


Rock-Ballast 


The road has still a comparatively small amount of 
rock-ballasted track. On the Western lines there are 81 
miles of rock-ballast on double track out of Vancouver. 
The Eastern lines on December 31, 1926, had 1,099 miles 
rock-ballasted and 280 additional are to be rock-ballasted 
this year. Notation of the stretches of rock-ballasted 
track will give some idea of the mileage which the 
management apparently believes more important from a 
traffic standpoint. Thus the track is rock-ballasted 
between Quebec and Toronto; between Montreal and 
Ottawa ; from Brookport via Farnham to Montreal; from 
North Bay to Cartier; and from Parry Sound to Rom- 
ford. The stretches to be rock-ballasted in 1927 include 





Table IV—Equivalent Gross Tons Hauled—1926 


— — Eastern Lines = 
Westbound Total 


Month Eastbound Eastbound 
anuary 732,001,107 502,032,859 1,234,033,966 828,646,738 
{eauery : 656,892,644 459,545,809 1,116,438,453 536,390,134 
March.... 693,481,911 544,100,968 1,237,582,879 588,681,250 
BEES 0 4 +60 0 622,896,286 547,976,164 1,170,872,450 758,426,992 
DEP ccescece 654,814,333 §55,817,785 1,210.632,118 1,007.409.328 
i. doabees 602,861,769 542,333,847 1,145,195,616 870,524,745 
in §52,225,221 523,341,234 1.075.566.455 841,485,959 
August $60,473,727 509.890.391 1.070.364,118 769.737.300 
September §85,703.255 519,895,745 1,105.599,000 1,536.089,029 
October. 713,710,629 545,935,513 1,259.646,142 2,101,001.613 
November. ... 667,487,366 500,198,294 1,167.685,660 2,397,925.011 
December. 785,717,289 534,366,391 1,320,083 ,680 1,291,957,281 





Total 7,828,265,537 6,285,435,000 14,113,700,537 13,528,275,380 


System —_— —, 
Westbound Total 
.131,708,679 2.692.356.524 
917,094.043 2,110.376,821 


Western Lines————— — - 
Westhound Tctal Eastbound 
629,675,820 1,458,222,558 1,560,647,845 
457,548,234 993,938,368 1,193,282.778 


520,079,576 1,108,760,826 1,282,163,161 1,064,180,544 2,346,343,705 
558,460,705 1,316,887 ,697 1,381,323,278 1,106,436,869 2,487 760,147 
673,213,857 1,620,623,185 1,662,223,661 1,229,031.642 2,891,255.303 
614,474,165 1,484,998,910 1,473,386,514 1,156,808 012 2,630,194,526 
672,096,274 1,513,492,233 1,393,711,180 1,195.347,508 2.589,058,688 
647,024,203 1,416.761,503 1,330,211,027 1,156,914,594 2,487 ,125,621 
879,620,098 2,415,709,127 2,121,792,284 1,399,515,843 3,521,308,127 
1,312,537,997 3,413,539,610 2,814,712,242 1,858,473,510 4,673,185,752 
1,211,184,742 3,609,109,753 3,065,412,377 1,711,383.036 4,776,795,413 
753,247,435 2,045,204,716 2,077,674,570 1,287 ,613,826 3,365 288,396 


8,929,073,106 22,457,348,486 21,356,540,917  15,214,508,106 36,571,049,023 
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from Bed via Ottawa and Carleton Place to Chalk 395.1 miles of automatics, of which 282.4 is double track 
River; from Parry Sound to MacTier and from Cartier line and 112.7 single track. The Western lines have 
to Won I \ rock crushing plant has recently 255.9 miles, 11.4, double track, and 243.5 single track. 
been complet t Bonheur, Ont., to facilitate ultimate Equipment 

] ‘ ‘ lee ee , nl t 
ee ba e between Winnipeg and lo The Canadian Pacific owns 2,255 locomotives, 90,000 
= freight cars, of which about 65,000 are box cars, 2,131 
Signals coaches, baggage and colonist cars; it operates its own 
matic signaling on the Canadian Pacific Railway sleeping, parlor, dining and café cars which total an 


extensive Che Eastern lines have a total 


idditional OU) 


Freight Revenues and Traffic 


' 


e roa ts annual report classifes its railroad 


venues under tour heads, these and the proportion ol 
the total reve r vielded by each being as follows in 
192¢ 

Per ce 
Reve € f Tota 
$34 15¢ - 17 
' 47 61 
I 607 ,03¢ 
t l r 19,06 ? l 
wou e desirable to effect a comparison of the 
character of the freight traffic moved with that on roads 








C. P. R. Station at Regina, Sask., Is Typical of High 
Standard of Such Structures 


tl nited States but this unfortunately 1s impos 
sible due to the fact that the Canadian Pacific does not 
show in its annual report the familiar classified com 
modity statements. The Canadian Pacific does, however, 
show the following statement which is good as far as it 
goes but which because the commodities are shown in 
different units does not permit one to determine the 
proportion tl each bears to the total traffic. 


Freight Statistics 
lable Il gives a group of additional revenue freight 
tatistics. They show that the Canadian Pacific has had 
no very remarkable increase in traffic in recent vears 


he 1926 revenue ton-miles were greater than in 1925 
but less than in 1923 or in 1917. The figure of revenue 
tons carried one mile per mile of road is particularly in- 
teresting in comparison with similar averages for roads in 
the United States. The Canadian Pacific total of 955,- 
333 in 1925 compared with the United States Class I 


Years ended December 


1924 1925 1926 


k iT irrels 12,068, 01 11,161,63 .175,910 
Grair bushel 231,805,276 263,462,503 252,085,434 
Live stock, hea 2,043,015 2,073,801 1,961,237 
Lumber. feet 2,960,031,.997 3,016,673,997 3,286,786.667 
Firewood, cords 304,779 285,204 308,780 
Mar cture Articles. t 8.033.774 8.541.238 9,607,147 
\ her article I : 8,402,617 9,234,382 10,415,506 


road average of 1,749,147, or with the Western District 
average of 1,067,315. Canada may be over supplied 
with railway mileage as compared with its population 
but the Canadian Pacific’s traffic density is not so greatly 
out of line with the American roads properly com 
parable with it as one might suppose. 


Operating Expenses 


fable Il] will be found of interest because it shows 
the classifications of Canadian Pacific expenses and the 
ratios of each group to total operating revenues. These 
figures, however interesting they may be otherwise as 
indicating the Canadian Pacific’s own operating improve 
ment year by year, cannot be compared with those of 
other roads. First, they include the sleeping car and 
express operations and the total expenses include the 
expenses of the lake and river steamers. Second, the 
operating expenses are not compiled on the basis of the 
I. C. C. classification of operating expenses. Thus, the 
maintenance of equipment expenses include no charges 
for depreciation, the Canadian Pacific having a different 
scheme for accounting for its equipment retirements. A 
third factor is the low revenue per ton per mile which 
would vitiate comparisons of the expense ratios with 
those of roads having a more satisfactory rate level. 
However, it will be observed that the operating ratio in 
1926 was the best since 1917, whereas the transportation 
ratio was even better than in that year. Other than that 
the striking feature of the table is the fact that the Ca- 
nadian Pacific succeeded in keeping control over its ex- 
penses in the years in which the American railroads were 
under federal control in a much better degree than the 
United States lines did. The result was that it did not 
have to effect such a striking recovery in the years im- 
mediately following. 


Handling of Grain Traffic a Leading Problem 


No one can understand Canadian Pacific operating 
conditions without knowledge of the importance of the 
grain crop. The road handles in a good grain year in the 
neighborhood of 250,000,000 bushels of grain. It might 
well be said that the greatest operating problem offered 





to the railroad is the task of moving some 120,000 cars 
of western grain from the prairie provinces to the head 
of the lakes between the time the crop is harvested and 
the closing of navigation, which means a period of about 
90 days 


i Al Wiis 


~ & 
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Che cars are brought from the country elevators on 
the numerous branch lines west of Winmipeg, into that 
city, there assembled and classified and then moved in 
solid trains over the double-track main-stem to the head 
of the lakes at Fort William and Port Arthur. There 
are elevators at these two adjourning cities having a total 
aggregate capacity of 58,000,000 bushels. The grain 
moves east almost entirely by boat, possibly through the 
Soo to Buffalo, now a leading flour milling center, or to 
such points as Port MecNicoll or Owen Sound ot 
Georgian Bay where it is transshipped for rail move 
ment to Montreal for export to Europe. A large pro 
portion of the grain moving to buffalo is likewise trans 
shipped to such points as New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
or Baltimore. There is also some movement westward 
out through Vancouver 


Table V 
Sh ne Proportion of Western Grain Crop Moving 
f Lakes and to Vancouve 
I Head Total 
f Lakes lo Vancouver Grain Loaded 
( r Ca Ca Cars 
19 180.04¢ 
1924 8 160 11,199 120,22¢ 
7 158.957 
Ay $99 I 114,10 
Cre ve runs from August 1 to July 31 The difference between tota 
aded ar mount oved 1 Head of akes ar Var iver, ac 
, ‘ wr m 1] et 


(ne of the best ideas regarding the way the road has 
be set up to handle the grain traffic is indicated by the 
fact that at Winnipeg the Canadian Pacific has its exten 
sive Transcona yard which is used only in the grain-ship- 
ping season and at other times is used for the storage 
of cars Formerly large quantities of grain moved all- 
rail after the close of lake navigation over the line north 
of Lake Superior or via the Soo Line. In recent years 
the amount of shipping on the Lakes has increased suf- 


ficiently to cut down the volume of this traffic. It is 
stated, however, that at Port McNicoll last winter when 
the lake froze there were 26 vessels loaded with grain 
which was drawn off as orders came in for it Some 
Table V 
\ e { Mileage per 
East I Weste I . Svat 
i 77 16.2 i 
Maer 18.48 23.2 
Apra ) 22.18 25.09 
May 27.63 28.21 
J une 811 24.65 26.0 
lul 6.23 23.75 24.7 
Avg 19 2.39 79 
Se 35.71 33.17 
Chehetens 1] 47.58 41.38 
November 2 O4 51.8% 43.19 
December ).49 8.78 29.43 
grain, nevertheless, is held over the winter This spring 


as soon as the Lakes opened the Canadian Pacific was 


at once called upon to move some 6,500 cars out of Win 
nipeg 
Variations of Traffic by Months 

Che problem from a railroad operating point of view 
is presented in more detail if one studies a year’s figures 
of gross ton-miles by months. Such a tabulation is given 
in Table IV. which contains the monthly figures for 1926 
divided eastbound and westbound for the Eastern lines, 
the Western lines and for the system. It will be observed 
that for the system the traffic in October was about double 
that of February, March or April. In the case of the 
eastbound movement on the Western lines about one- 
half was in the 90-day period of the grain movement and 
the November gross tons were twice those of Decem- 
ber and three or four times some of other off-season 
months. It will also be noticed that on the Western 
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lines in November, 1926, the gross tonnage was 3,009,- 
000,000, whereas the heaviest month prior to September 
was 1,681,000,000 or less than half. as much. With 
respect to grain, particularly in such a heavy grain year 
as 1925, there were loaded during the three months end- 
ing December 12 a total of 106,920 cars in western 
Canada while during the other nine months there were 


only 52,037. 
Equipment to Handle Grain Traffic 


The Canadian Pacific owns about 65,000 box cars. 
It will have distributed no less than 20,000 of these in 


it 


| 











A C. P. R. Train Near Montreal 


the grain territory before the harvesting begins Box 
cars begin to accumulate in the grain territory even as 
soon as shortly after the close of the navigation in 
December. By May 1 this year there were 6,000 cars at 
Winnipeg and some 4,000 or 5,000 cars had already been 
distributed at Iccal points. There is an added complica- 
tion of providing grain doors. From 75 to 100 addi- 
tional locomotives are required. These are put in the 








shop during the off-season where necessary, or possibly 
¥ Table VII 
all , 
Fuse Cos mptior n Pounds per 1,00 Equivalent Gross Tons Hauled 
One M le, Excluding Locomotive ar Tender 
y Ye: 
1?¢ 19 4 
0 her Ne < 
‘ I Western Lines | W Lines 
1; 
+7 " 109 


they are operated on the all-rail service to St. John during 
the winter or elsewhere on the Eastern lines and will be 
worked out to the Western lines as conditions permit so 
as to be in readiness for the grain movement. Similarly 
it is necessary to repair the track before the call for 
harvest hands. It is also necessary to transfer or recruit 
train-crews and staffs of yard men, telegraphers, etc. 
Railroad men on western roads in the United States will 
not be unfamiliar with these things but the point is that 
all this has to be done by the Canadian Pacific with such 
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kill and economy that it can earn 7 per cent dividends 
n an average revenue per ton-mile of only 1.01 cents. 


Miles Per Car Per Day 


Other interesting data are secured from the record of 
the average miles per car per day which it will be 
observed in 1926 varied from 21.90 in February to 43.19 
in November. ©n the Western lines the . November 
average was 51.80, whereas the best month prior to Sep- 
tember was 27.63 in May; while in February it was only 
16.85 ' , 


Fuel Economy 


\nother interesting figure is the fuel consumption per 
1,000 equivalent gross ton-miles, excluding engine and 
tender which it will be observed had decreased from 126 
in 1922 to only 115 in 1926. In October, 1926, when the 
traffic was at its height, the Western lines reported a 
figure of but 102. 

Figures are lacking of average freight train speed and 
gross ton-miles per freight train-hour. If the Canadian 
Pacific did report such figures they would probably show 
the same striking contrasts between the months when 
the grain is moving in volume and the other months of 
the year. The management has to keep in mind that its 
largest single operating problem is the movement of its 
vrain crop which necessarily is a slow-speed drag proposi- 
tion where speed has to give way to regularity and 
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economy of operation. It follows also that the locomo- 
tives it could use to move its grain trains on the branch 
lines leading into Winnipeg or from Winnipeg to the 
head of the lakes at Fort William or Port Arthur, must 
also be available after the close of navigation for service 
if desired elsewhere on the system in the off-season. 
There is no railroad in the United States which has a 
problem quite comparable. 

Somewhat the same factors apply with reference to 
the freight cars because of the necessity of storing cars 
for a long period while the supply of 20,000 is being 
built up in readiness for the fall grain movement. From 
this standpoint the necessity is to have cars which can 
be maintained economically and which must be kept in 
excellent condition to avoid grain spoilage. One who 
travels on the Canadian Pacific will observe that all 
equipment seems to be in excellent condition. Some 
railroad men might suggest that the locomotives are kept 
cleaner than demands of economy might justify but one 
doubts if a fuel consumption record of 115 Ib. per 1,000 
equivalent gross ton-miles could readily have been 
secured as it was in 1926 if the power had not been in 
extremely good condition. Similarly, considering the 
large number of cars that must be stored during the 
summer, one would imagine that bad order cars must 
have been kept decidedly at a minimum to permit car- 
miles per day of 25.09 such as were reported in an off- 
season month like April, 1926, 


Staff Educated in a Kindly but Strict Discipline 


lhe true test, however, of Canadian Pacific policy will 
be found in the two factors of net income and the 
opinion of the users of the service. As far as the for 
mer is concerned it has already been observed that the 
Canadian Pacific succeeds consistently in earning 7 per 
cent dividends on its ordinary stock with a revenue per 
ton per mile of but 1.01 cents. There are few complaints 
in Canada regarding Canadian Pacific Railway service, 
however much complaint there may be regarding even 
the low rates that are in effect. The traveler on the 
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Canadian Pacific lines will notice a peculiarly pleasing 
efhciency that he may be led to characterize as military 
were it not so tempered with courtesy. This applies to 
the neatness of the stations and their surroundings. He 
will notice also that the facilities seem more than ade- 
quate rather than otherwise and he will be likely to 
receive a general impression of operations that take place 
with precision and snap a trifle more decisive than that 
characteristic of even the better roads in the United 
States. 

The company apparently sets up high standards for 
the appearance of such employees as come in contact 
with the public. One will notice particularly the 
soldierly C. P. R. police. The standards of courtesy, one 
would judge, date back to the earliest days of the 
property because several interesting stories are told of 
William Van Horne’s insistence on this point. One C. 
P. R. officer has aptly said that C. P. R. officers and staff 
alike are educated in a kindly but strict discipline. At 
any rate, the members of the Canadian Pacific staff 
evidence great pride in the railroad with which they 
are associated and they are very proud of Canada. 

















A Typical Station in the Grain Belt 
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How Canada’s Railways Have Grown 


Mechanical convention comes on eve of Canada’s Diamond 
Jubilee—Railroad co-operation also began tn 1867 


By Sir Henry W. Thornton 


Chairman and President, 
HE decision of the Mechanical Division of the 
American Railway Association to hold its con- 


vention in Montreal, in June, was one péculiarly 
eratifying to the Canadian members and is but another 
expression of the mutual confidence and good-will exist- 
ing between the railroads of the two countries. As 
chairman and president of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, the greatest international railroad system in the 
world, operating lines stretching from Chicago to the 
\tlantic seaboard and practically two transcontinental 
systems, I can assure each 
delegate that every one of 
the army of Canadian Na- 
tional workers unite in wel- 
coming them and that we 
appreciate the compliment 
paid us by the decision to 
hold their 1927 meeting on 
Canadian soil. 
It is an interesting co- 
incidence that the Mechani- 


cal Division should select 
for its convention a date 
that falls almost upon the 


eve of the nation wide cele- 
bration of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Confederation, 
an event which commemo- 
rates the initial step of 
welding the scattered colo- 
nies of British North 
\merica into a vast Domin- 
ion that was to reach from 
the Atlantic to Pacific 
coasts. The factors which 
led up to this momentous 
event were many and of 
them the construction of 
steam roads was a dominat- 
ing one, 

[he history of the rail- 
ways in Canada varies but 


little in its general struc- 
] ] ntall 


ture from that of other nations, and, fundamentally, 
the colonies of British North America were actuated 
by the desire for a rapid and adequate method of 


transportation which would link them together, and, 
at the same time, provide a medium of opening 
new and hitherto remote sections for settlement. As 
one railroad-building era logically preceded the other, 
[ shall sketch briefly the outline of its development in 
Canada. It was in 1837, 
of the first railway in the United States, that the steam 
road made its appearance in Canada and for almost a 
decade, although many companies were mooted on paper, 
but little real progress in further construction work was 
made. 

Thus, while the first road was opened in lower 
Canada, or what is now the Province of Quebec, the 
initial road in Upper Canada, now Ontario, was not 


some years after the opening 


C 





Sir Henry W. Thornton 


anadian National Railways 


opened until 1853. In the meantime, however, a more 
ambitious plan than either of the two lines was actively 
under way ; in 1857 the Grand Trunk Railway opened the 
first section of its system between Montreal and Toronto 
[his event may be said to have inaugurated the first rail 
way era in Canada. 

At this period “King” Hudson of the English steam 
lines was ruling supreme in Britain and his stupendous 


paper profits had seized upon the imagination of the 
British speculators and investors. Soon the orgy of 
building struck the Cana- 
das, and numerous §sys- 
tems, such as the Great 


Western, the Northern, the 
Nippissing and other roads 
of various mileage were 
under construction. It 
must not be thought, how- 
ever, that speculation and 
the hope of quick profits 
were the underlying mo- 
tives in Canada. The need 
of colonization systems was 
acute and while many of 
these roads were doomed 
to financial disaster through 
lack of tonnage and popula- 
tion, they nevertheless 
proved a boon in building 
up the struggling nation 
and out of the network of 
competitive pioneer roads 
eventually appeared the 
Grand Trunk System with 
its chain of branch lines 
that was to serve the 
larger portion of Ontario, 
Quebec, as well an 
important section of Michi 
gan and Maine before its 
amalgamation with 
the Canadian National 
Railways. 

It was but natural that this outburst of railway con 
struction in the Canadas should be watched closely by 
the other British colonies and while they realized its dis 
advantages, the advantages outweighed to a large extent 
the adverse considerations. The colonies lying to the 
east of the Canadas urgently required a rapid and effi- 
cient method of communication with their opulent neigh- 
bor to the west and on the Pacific Coast, British Colum 
bia equally needed a similar method of transportation 
Thus it was that when the idea of confederating the 
British colonies of North America was mooted both far- 
away British Columbia and the closer situated colonies of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick all united in a demand 
that an economic and a political union must be followed 
hy the linking of the proposed provinces by the construc- 
tion of a steam road. On this point the delegates from 

(Continued on page 1727) 
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Canadian National Looks to Future 


Vieantime each year brings advance in efficiency and 


Ope rating returns to continent § largest railway 


By James G. Lyne 


\ssociate i 


ian National Railways, the largest sys 
tem in .\merica in point of mileage, in their pres- 
form, a relatively young 
institution, dating back only to Component parts 


of the system, however, trace their history to the early 


are 
19 ») 


ent amalgamated 


days ids in Canada. Indeed, the first railroad in 

unada, the Champlain & St. Lawrence, was absorbed 
by the Grand Trunk, and is now a part of the Canadian 
National System. Incidentally, it is perhaps significant 
that this first Canadian railroad, like so many lines which 
were to follow, was built to facilitate communication 
with the United States. Specifically this road provided, 
as its name implies, a connection between the navigable 
St. Lawrence river and the Canadian end of Lake 
Champlain, which latter could be reached by boat from 
New York Chis first railroad was chartered in 1832, 
opened to service in 1836, and steam locomotives were 


first time in 1837. 

Likewise, the first international railroad to be built 
between Canada and the United States, i.e., the line from 
Portland, Me., to Montreal, is now an integral part of 
th System 


used on it for th 


he Canadian National 


First Government Line Required 
by Articles of Confederation 


will celebrate the sixtieth anni- 
Dominion. One 


Ssummet! 


versarv of its Confederation into one 


of the agreements which were sine qua non of Confedera- 
tion was the construction by the new Dominion govern- 
a railroad to connect the Maritime provinces 
This road, opened in 1876, 


ment ol 


with the rest of Canada 


clitor, Railway 1 ¥e 


\ 


} tyr 
the n 


vovernment 
route 


Intercolomial. It was 
line of a system which 
miles. Prior to the opening of this line Canada’s only 
railroad outlet to the Atlantic was the Grand Trunk’s 


line to Portland, Me. 
Many Lines Built Ahead of Traffic Needs 


The story of the conditions which led up to the forma- 
tion of the present Canadian National Railways system 
is fairly familiar. The decade before the opening of the 
world war was one of tremendous activity in railroad 
construction. The Canadian Northern and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific were being completed to the coast and the 
National Transcontinental, designed as the eastern end 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific, was built from Winnipeg 
across the Northern route to Quebec and Moncton, N. B. 
The Canadian government had guaranteed bonds of these 
companies and, as construction costs exceeded estimates, 
had been forced to make many cash advances for which 
stock in the companies was pledged as security. This 
policy has proved costly, but one must consider a lusty 
young nation, ambitious, with tremendous natural re- 
sources, lacking only in population to become truly 
great. And population cannot be attracted without ade- 
quate transportation, 

Finally as the result of its policy combined with an 
unlooked-for war the government found left on its door- 
step a tremendous railroad system which it had fostered 
but never had planned to own. The principal parts of 


was the 
owned now has 22,682 


this railroad were the Grand Trunk with the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, the Canadian Northern and the Inter- 
20 
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What to do? 
No private 


colonial and other lines in the Maritimes 

These lines were losing money heavily. 
concern could have afforded to operate them unless they 
were turned over as a virtual gift—maybe not all of them 
even on that basis. The Canadian people had too many 
millions invested to consider seriously such a plan. And 
the lines had to be kept in operation, even though at a 
loss, if faith were not to be broken with settlers who had 
moved in on a promise of railroad service \loreover, 
there was the thought that some day, as the country de 
veloped, bringing traffic to lines then very lightly used, 
something on the 


the road nught be expected to pay 


investment 
Organization Follows That of Private Corporation 


In fine then, it was decided to go ahead with the lines 
under government control. However, the usual form of 
government operation prevalent elsewhere, i.e., a depart 
ment operated under civil service rules by a cabinet min 
ister, was not looked upon with favor. Instead it was 
decided to model the operation along the lines of a 
private corporation as nearly as possible, with a board of 
directors and a practical railroad executive at the head 
would be given a free hand to operate the property 
This new form of organiza 


who 
as a commercial enterprise 
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consolidation of facilities. Favorable results were at once 
manifest and each succeeding year has brought further 
progress in efficiency, volume of business handled and 
net earnings. In 1926, for the first time in the history of 
the company, net earnings were sufficient to meet in- 
terest payments on all securities in the hands of the pub- 
lic, leaving $2,196,381 to apply on the debt owed to 
the Canadian government, There still remained, how- 
ever, taking interest on the government outlay into con 
sideration, a net income deficit of $29,894,073 

\ large part of the sums owed to the Dominion gov 
ernment, however, represent advances to cover past 
deficits and are not, properly speaking, a capital charge. 
Supposing the railways were privately operated, financial 
necessity would have long since forced a re-organization 
to write off a large proportion of these charges. These 
charges, where they exceed the commercial value of the 
property as measured by its earning power, represent the 
price which the government elected to pay for railway 
expansion for colonization and development purposes. 
They have no real place in a railroad balance sheet, and 
they make difficult a fair comparison between the C. N 
RK. and other railroad companies. 

Che inclusion of such advances in the 
company, however unfortunate, was probably 


liabilities of the 
all but in- 








Location Party on Hudson Bay Railway Emulates Eskimos in Attire 


tion for a government railroad has attamed great popu 
larity and today many countries where the railroads ar¢ 
owned by the government are emulating the C. N. R. as 
far as possible in their organization. Finally, all the 
various separate companies were to be wiped out and the 
property operated as a unit (excepting, however, the 
Central Vermont, a purely United States line, which 
continued its separate organization). This plan was car- 
ried out. Sir Henry W. Thornton, the American-born 
and American-trained general manager of the Great 
Eastern Railway in England, was chosen as president and 
chairman of the board of directors. 
Amalgamating the Independent Lines 

Sir Henry took office in the fall of 1922 and under 
him the amalgamation of the various companies, already 
begun, was ptshed rapidly to consummation, being vir- 
tually completed by the beginning of 1923. 

The new management at once bent every effort toward 
increasing the efficiency of operation, taking advantage 
of the amalgamation of former competing lines, by a 


evitable Che capital structure of the railways has un 
dergone considerable investigation and study, and it 1s 
believed that some modifications to bring its accounts 
down to a fair basis, when compared with other railways, 


will before long be proposed in Parliament 
Great Improvement Since Amalgamation 


Until that time any relationship which may be drawn 
between earnings and obligations must continue to be 
unsatisfactory \nd until such a change is made it will 
be difficult to discuss the Canadian National in compari- 
son with other railways. In the meantime the only satis- 
factory comparison which can be made is one between 
various years’ operations on the property itself. If this 
is done, the improvement to be noted is spectacular. 
Beginning with 1923—the first complete vear under the 
new regime, we have the following: 

Operating 


Year Gross Net Ratio 
1923 $261,996,071 $21,413,042 91.83 
1924 244,246,706 18,390,979 92.47 
1925 253,708,774 33,443,298 86.82 
1926 275,570,310 48,225,030 82 50 
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Handles Much United States Traffic 


[he Canadian National, in spite of its ownership by 
the government and its importance to the Dominion as 
an opener and developer of new territory, is nevertheless 
an important international line. With its line to Chicago 
and others into New England it is an important United 
States carrier. Of its 1926 freight revenues 21 per cent 
were derived from business originating and ending in the 











The Canadian National Has Many Rail Motor Cars 


» 


from international busi- 


United States and 20 per cent 

ness, i.e., traffic originating in the United States and 
destined to Canada or vice versa. In other words, 41 
per cent of this road’s total freight revenues came from 


trafhc in wil 


\merican shippers or consignees were 
directly 


interest 


Importance of Grain and How It Is Handled 


From a standpoint of freight traffic, grain ranks high 
in importance not alone because of its volume (13 per 
cent of total tonnage handled) but because of its seasonal 
character and the unusual arrangements which have been 
made to handle it. Roughly speaking, the traffic origi- 
nates in the Prairie provinces and moves by rail to the 
head of the Great Lakes at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, or it moves westward to Vancouver or Prince 
Rupert. The westward movement has shown a tendency 
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cure 60 per cent. Moreover, the movement from lakes 
to tidewater is more leisurely and does not partake of the 
nature of peak traffic to the same extent as the earlier 
movement to the head of the lakes. To handle the traffic 
in the west the company has to maintain a minimum of 
10,000 grain cars which are idle the rest of the year. It 
has also to place 25,000 additional cars in the western 
region for grain movement in the peak season. Many 
of these cars are rather small and old. Their retention 
is nevertheless justified, however, by the fact that much 
of the grain is loaded over the platform by individual 
farmers who often would not have sufficient grain to 
load a large car to capacity. 

So heavy are the grain loadings in the latter months of 
the year that the weekly originated tonnage loadings of 
all commodities on the system during the August-De- 
cember period reach a peak from 60 per cent to 70 per 
cent higher than in the lowest weeks of the year. In the 
western region alone grain contributed in 1926 about 58 
per cent of the total ton-mileage. 

Grain, however, is not the whole story of freight traffic 
on the Canadian National. It is important, because of 
the problems it brings and because of the dependence of 
much of the economic life of the country on such crops. 
But the road gives a high-grade service to shippers of 
other commodities. 


Other Traffic and Service 


Reference has been made above to the importance of 
the United States business. The company does a large 
eastbound business into New England from Chicago and 
the west, handling fruits, packing house products and 
other high-grade commodities. It gives a third-day serv- 
ice from Chicago to Boston on a differential rate. One 
of its manifest trains in this service, “No. 484,” is one 
of the road’s greatest sources of pride and concern. 

Other outstanding manifest movements give 44-day 
service between Montreal and Winnipeg, and 4 days 
from Toronto to Winnipeg. Vancouver in freight serv- 
ice is 15 days from Halifax, 11 days from Montreal and 
10 days from Toronto, 

The road does a large interchange business with other 
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to increase over a period of years, but in the last five 


10? 


months of 1926 the tonnage moved to Vancouver was 
but 55 per cent of the volume of the same period in the 
previous year. The eastbound grain is loaded on boats 
at Fort William or Port Arthur and makes the trip to 


Buffalo or some other eastern lake port by water. Thence 
10st of it again moves eastward by rail. Of this latter 


rail movement, however, the United States railroads se- 


lines at the Niagara frontier and in the Detroit area. A 
large part of the United States coal which enters the 
Central region of Canada comes in through these gate- 
ways. Further east there are connections with the New 
York Central, the Delaware & Hudson and the New 
England roads and many with the Northwestern United 
States lines along the Manitoba border and on the Pacific 
Coast. 
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An interesting class of traffic, of which a considerable 

: volume is handled, is fish. Much of this moves as ex- 
press, but a considerable quantity is handled as freight, 
but at schedules approximating those of passenger trains. 
The business moves in both directions and from coast to 
coast. There is quite a volume also from Lake Winni- 
peg, whence come the famous “Lake Winnipeg gold- 
eyes.” ‘There is also a considerable milk traffic, much of 
which is international in character. 

Pulpwood ranks high in volume among the various 
commodities handled. The bulk of this originates in the 
Province of Quebec, but there is some from other sec 
tions, particularly the Maritimes. 

In 1926 the Canadian National handled 63,568,779 
tons of revenue freight, as compared with 57,648,158 
tons in 1925. The principal increase was in products of 
mines, approximately 3,000,000 tons, and under this head 
the chief increase was in clay, gravel, sand and crushed 
stone—indicating greater building activity. An increase 
of about 1,000,000 tons of coal handled is indicative of 
improved industrial activity, and this was reflected by an 
ncrease of almost 2,000,000 tons in the volume of manu- 

Grain tonnage likewise increased about 





factures handled 


417,789 tons. The total tonnage handled in 1926 was 
distributed as follows: 
Percentage 
Froducts of agriculture 12,740,067 20.04 
Products of a 1als 1,570,633 2.47 
Products of mines 21,853,981 34.38 
Products forests 10,403,403 16.37 
M sfactures and miscellar s 17,000,695 6.74 
Total 63,568,779 100.00 
Wheat 6,215,751 9.78 
Coal 2,952,178 20.38 
I 810,432 4.4 


Ton-miles of revenue freight in 1926 totaled 19,812.,- 
953.935, as against 18,527,148,862 in 1925. The total 
freight revenue was $207,157,028 in 1926; $187,763,637 
in 1925. Revenue per ton-mile showed a slight increase, 
namely, from 1.013 cents in 1925 to 1.046 cents in 1926 
—this increase coming from an improvement in the vol- 
ume of the higher grades of traffic and not from any 
increase in rates. The average haul in freight service 
was 311.68 miles, as against 321.38 in the preceding 
vear, 


Rates and Traffic Density 


The question of freight rates in Canada is very com- 
plex and is the subject of a thorough-going investigation 
at the hands of the Dominion Board of Railway Com- 
missioners, which has already devoted two years to the 
task. Hearings before this board, together with other 
rate developments—the famous Crow’s Nest Pass case 
with its complications, the 20 per cent reduction in the 
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Railway Age. Almost the only concise, yet meaningful, 
statement which can be used to characterize rates in 
Canada is that, generally speaking, they are lower than 
rates in any other part of the world, the United States 
included. 

The revenue per ton-mile on the C. N. R. in 1926 was, 
as stated previously, 1.046. In the United States during 
the same period the average for all roads was 1.082. 
Traffic density, i.e., ton-miles, all freight, per mile of line 
in 1926, was less than half the United States average of 
2,076,000, being but 968,000. When this sparseness of 
traffic, combined with the lower average receipts per ton- 

















The “Ocean Limited” Emerging from a Tunnel in New 


Brunswick 


mile, is considered, the problem the Canadian National 
management faces in earning interest on legitimate in- 
vestment alone becomes apparent, without considering 
any additional charges for interest to cover past deficits. 


Traffic Developing on Light Traffic Lines 


Probably the greatest difficulty. which the C. N. R. 
experiences in bringing up its earnings is its large mile- 
age of lines built for development purposes and far 
beyond traffic demands. One of the outstanding exam- 
ples of such a line is the National Transcontinental, fol- 
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built originally 
road that operated it would grow 
liately rich, but rather because the Western farm- 


( Juebec 1th Was 


al 1K tnouvnt the 


ers ante I re direct all-rail route to tidewater for 
f (Quebec wanted this export business. 
lhe road was built, but the gram continued to move by 
the ke ute. Result: Another large non-produc 
tive capital charge against the C. N. R Indicative of 
what may happen on the line of thinnest traffic if one 
has the itience to wait, things are now beginning to 
pick up ne of the greatest new industrial develop 
ments in Canada is going on along this line, namely in 


“sf Toh tert 


Here $100,000.000 is now 
being invested in hydro-electric development, paper mills 


tory 


and a vast aluminum plant, the latter attracted by cheap 
owe 1uxite ore is shipped in to this plant (5 months 
er, the remainder of the year by rail) and the 
roduct form of aluminum pigs is shipped out, 
mostly to the nited States, for further manufacture 
Developments of this character on other C, N. R. lines 
me ht traffic may be expected eventually 

Canada is ountry with a population of about 9, 
000,000 and railway mileage of somewhat more than 
10.000 +4 miles per 1,000 inhabitants Che 
LT nite Stat ich, as is generally recognized, is well 





not because 
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trains to the service has been continued this spring with 


the “Acadian” from Montreal to Halifax; the “Maple 
Leat’” between Toronto and Chicago; and the “Con- 
federation” (commemorating Canada’s sixtieth birth- 


day ) between Toronto and the Pacific Coast 

Short haul traffic is being lost to private automobiles 
and buses, but not to the same extent as heretofore. To 
handle its local traffic more economically the Canadian 
National and Central Vermont have approximately 30 
rail motor cars in operation, making an annual mileage 
of approximately 1,540,074, Additional cars now being 
placed in service will bring the annual rail motor car 
mileage up to approximately 1,935,220. The road has 
found the rail motor car to be of great service in effect 
ing economies and in providing more frequent service 
without expense, which tends greatly to in 
crease passenger revenues, 


increased 


Company a Large Radio Broadcaster 


The Canadian National in line with its public relations 
policy, its interest in attracting traffic and its responsi- 
bility to the Canadian people as a great public institution 
operates the largest chain of radio broadcasting stations 
it Canada, 11 in all, located in various parts of the 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In conjunction 
with these stations, but not tuned in on them exclusively, 
it has cars equipped with radio receiving apparatus on 


most of 1ts important passenger trains These cars are 


A C. N. R. Heavy Freight Locomotive 


provided with railroads, has only about 2.5 miles pet 
1,000 ot population 
Passenger Traffic Good 


National is doing surprisingly well with 
considering the experience of 

oads south of the border. Its passenger revenues 
n 1926 were $39,427,264, as against $37,963,479 in 1925. 
in revenue was accounted for by a slight 
passenger journeys, namely from 
3.36 miles in 1925 to 66.44 miles in 1926. The total of 
passengers carried declined slightlv—from 22,372,724 in 
22,240,390 in 1926. Passenger miles showed an 


1 417,635,163 in 1925 to 1,477,755,975 in 


ne _anadian 


pusSINeESsS 


| his imcrease 


increase 1M iverave 
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rease tron 
1926 [he average revenue per passenger mile was 
2678 cents in 1925 and 2.668 cents in 1926. The im- 
provement in earnings has been ascribed largely to the 


success of the new de luxe train service which the road 
has lately installed The “Montrealer-Washingtonian,”’ 
the “Intercity Limited” (between Toronto and Mon- 
treal) and the new Montreal-Boston trains have been 

irticularly successful The program of adding new 


equipped with head-phones, so that the passenger may 
avail himself of radio entertainment if he desires. The 
company has recently received two parlor cars from the 
Pullman Company for the service on the “Ambassador” 
between Montreal and Boston, in which the wiring for 
the radio head-phones is built into the body of the car 
and concealed. 

For routes entirely within the confines of the Dominion 
of Canada the railroad runs its own sleeping car service. 
Since 1923 it has added 60 new steel cars to this service 
and has rebuilt a large part of its older equipment. In 
addition, for its international service, it has secured 65 
new Pullman sleeping cars. Eleven new observation and 
club cars and 11 new steel tourist cars have been placed 
in service during the last four years and older equipment 
has been modernized. Twenty-four all-steel parlor cars 
have been purchased, as have 7 colonist cars, equipped 
with lunch counters for the convenience of immigrants. 

Many detailed improvements in passenger service have 
been made recently, including additional conveniences in 
sleeping, observation and parlor cars and more refine- 
ments in dining car service. One of the outstanding of 
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the latter is the provision of high chairs for small chil 
dren in the dining cars and menu cards featuring chil 
dren’s foods exclusively. 

[he company maintains tourist accommodations at a 


number of resorts of interest to vacationists Chese 
include hotels, bungalows, recreation buildings, golf 


swimming pools, etc. It will add to its hotel 
properties this vear by building a large new hotel at 
loronto and by constructing a substantial addition to tts 
Chateau Laurier at Ottawa. 


courses, 


Choice of Facilities After Amalgamation 


With the amalgamation of the Canadian National Rail 
ways under the present management considerable savings 
were effected by the joint use of facilities before available 
only to the separate companies. Little mileage was aban 
doned, but the company took advantage of 
utilizing the 


a choice ot 


facilities, parallel lines for instance, bv more 





A Reminder of the Earlier Days—A Grand Trunk Train in Ontario 


advantageously located and more economical for the bulk 
of the traffic \s a specific example: From Winnipeg 
eastward to a point above Lake Superior the old Grand 
Prunk far the more direct. Fast of 
this point the former Canadian Northern Line was more 
Phe connecting 


ine (the “Lone Lac 


Pacific line was by 


short 


construction ot a 
cut-off’ at 


advantag us 


this enabled the 


point 


Canadian National Railways 


Excluding the Central Vermont 
Pe 
l case 

Average mileage perate 22,065.9 1.805.14 
(;ress ton miles (thousands 47 899, 45,731,91¢ 4.74 
Net tor miles 20.966 726,149 ] 
Freight train miles (thousands) (incl. ppn 

mixed an special) 35,22¢ 36,94 *4.65 
Freight locomotive miles (thousands) (incl 

ppn. mixed and special 40,299 42,381 4.91 
Freight car miles (thousands) trans 1,306.80 1,239,848 5.40 
Freight train hours 2,495,448 2.895.095 13.80 
Tons of coal consumed by frt. locos 228,54 3.464.178 6.80 
Car miles per (car) day (All cars 27.¢ 26.0 6.15 
Net tons per loaded ur 24.55 5.59 4.06 
Per cent loaded to total car miles 66. 3¢ 66.03 0.50 
Net ton miles per car day (All cars) 445 434 2.44 
Freight cars per train (incl. caboose 7.4 34.1 9.68 
Gross tons per train 1,366 1,238 9.85 
Net tons per train 595 561 6.06 
Train speed-miles per train hour 13.0 11.8 10.17 
Gross ton miles per train hour (excl 

mixed and yard transfers 18,784 15,445 21.62 
Net ton miles per train hour (excl. mixed 

and yard transfers) 8,227 7,010 17.36 
Lbs. coal per 1,000 gross ton miles 135 153 11.76 
Loco. miles per loco. day (All frt. locos 

incl. ppn. mixed and special) 69.58 70.95 1.93 
Per cent freight locos. unserviceable (in 

cluding mixed 20.3 25.3 19.76 
Pe ce freight cars unserviceable 6.8 6.2 9.68 

It : . ‘ or crease 
Burea Statistics, Canadian National Railways 





more economical lines—east and west—to be used, effect 
ing considerable savings. 

In 1922 the ratio of transportation expenses to gross 
earnings was 49.06 (entire system, including Central 
Vermont). In the succeeding years this was reduced 
to 47.66, 46.71 and 43.51 down to 40.43 in 1926. Va- 
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rious factors had their bearing on this improvement, 
among them importantly the decreasing cost of locomo- 
tive fuel. its more efficient use and heavier train loading. 

In 1923 the average cost of locomotive fuel on the 
locomotive tender was $5.79 a ton. This decreased in 
1924 to $5.34: in 1925 to $5.05 and in 1926 to $4.59. 
These prices may seem high compared with usual Amer- 
ican standard—and they are. They are accounted tor 
by the fact that in Canada there is no native coal be- 
tween Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in the extreme 
Fast and Alberta in the West. 2,600 miles. The Mari- 
time coal westward for some distance and the 
western coal penetrates as far east as Winnipeg, but in 
the intervening area supplies are generally received from 


moves 


mines in the United States 
Operating Statistics 

1926 was the first one in which accounts of 
the Canadian National System 
were combined. before that 
the figures of the Central Vet 
mont were reported separately 
The Bureau of Statistics of the 
railroad, however, has revised 
the fiscal figures 
practicable and it is these re 
vised figures, including the 
Central Vermont totals, which 
have been used in this article 
However, the inclusion of Cen- 
tral Vermont figures in the 
operating statistics has not 
heen completed by the bureau 
and these units, to be re 
ferred to, exclude that road 

\long with lower prices for coal came greater effi- 
ciency in its use. In 1923 the pounds consumed for each 
1,000 gross ton-miles exclusive of locomotive and tender 
were 153 (excluding the Central Vermont). In 1924 
this figure was reduced to 145: in 1925 to 137: and in 
1926 to 135. For this latter vear the average for Class 
| roads in the United States was 155. 

Other operating statistics bear further witness to the 
general increase in efficiency. Gross tons per train show 
the following progression from 1923 to 1926 inclusive: 
1238, 1273, 1329 and 1360. Net tons per train mounted 
in the same period as follows: 561, 568, 586 and 595 
lhe 1926 figures for Class | roads in the United States 
were 1737 for the gross tons and 772 for net tons, a 
comparison into which lighter traffic density on the C. N. 
R. undoubtedly enters largely. Gross ton-miles per train 
hour on the C. N. R. went up from 15,445 in 1923 to 
16,793 in the following year; 18,121 in 1925; and 18,784 
in 1926, which last figure compares with 20,705 for the 
United States roads. The fact that this figure is so much 
nearer the United States average than that of gross tons 
per train is explained by the C. N. R.’s greater train 
speed, i.e. 13.0 miles per hour as against 11.9 in the 
United States. Car miles per car day were 24.7 in 
1922; 26 in 1923; 24.7 in 1924; 26 in 1925: and 27.6 
in 1926. 

The average load per car in 1923 was 25.6; in 1924, 
24.9; in 1925, 24.7; and in 1926, 24.6—registering in 
common with roads south of the border a slight decline. 

\ peculiar factor entering into the average load per 
car along the lines of the Canadian National may be 
worthy of note, viz., a considerable proportion of light 
capacity cars—60,000 Ib. and even 40,000 Ib., which are 
in service. The railway finds it necessary on account 


lhe veat 





insofar as 


now 


of the seasonal character of the grain traffic to maintain 
10,000 box cars which lie idle except in the grain sea- 
It has been found that for a considerable propor- 


son, 





Lf ue 


tion of this traffic a car of 80,000 Ib. capacity 1s waste- 
ful. Much of this grain is loaded across the platform 
by the farmers themselves and, often, a 40,000-Ib. car 

all the individual farmer requires. To purchase new 
and heavier cars, therefore, for a traffic to which a 
smaller car is well suited and, moreover, which lasts 
only a few months out of the year it was decided would 
be an unwarranted waste. With grain as important a 
factor in total traffic as it is, this light loading un 
doubtedly tends to affect the average loading per car 


mn the system 


Maintenance and New Equipment 


Che road has, since its amalgamation, maintained a 
consistent policy of adequate maintenance. In 1926, a 
normal year in this respect, 8,627,505 new ties were 


inserted in track—of which 25 per cent were treated 
Of 648 track miles of new rail laid during the year, 201 
miles were of 100-Ib. section, 20 of 90-lb. and 427 of 
80-lb. In addition 430 miles of relay were put down 


A total of 60 miles, double track, was rock ballasted. 
The C. N. R. has automatic block signals on 275 

nile f double track and 228 miles of single track. Dur- 

miles of double track and 226 mules OF singie track. 1/UI 


install automatic signals on an additional 


57 miles of double track. 


Im late following the amalgamation of the roads 
under the new management steps were taken to improve 
its rolling stock and motive power situation by the pur- 
chase of modern equipment and in 1923 and 1924 a 
total of 81 locomotives, 267 passenger train cars and 


7,400 freight cars were purchased. During the next 
two years the purchases of new equipment were rela- 
tively light, although a consistent program. of moderni- 
zation of older equipment was continued. Since the be 
ginning of the current year, however, the company has 
renewed its purchases of equipment, having placed o1 
ders for 66 locomotives, 75 passenger train cars and 
3,000 freight cars. 

In its 1927 modernization program, it is applying steel 
underframes to its wooden mail cars and to several tour- 
ist cars and is steel plating a number of steel under- 
frame tourist cars, parlor cars and coaches. It is re- 
building 1,000 general service cars and 500 fifty-ton 
hopper cars. In addition 500 steel hopper cars are being 
given a general overhauling, reinforcing the center sills. 

With its locomotives similarly the company is pur- 
suing a consistent policy of modernization to increase 


; 


eir efficiency and fuel economy. Of the total of 3.076 
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Employee Relations 


Relations of the company with its employees have, on 
the whole, been happy. There has been a vast improve- 
ment in morale since the various lines were amalga- 
mated under the new management. Some two years 
ago the so-called Baltimore & Ohio co-operative plan 














C. N. R. Locomotive with Whistle Mounted in Front of 
Stack for Purposes of Experiment 


was adopted for the company’s shops in conjunction 
with the railway employees’ department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. This plan, the company says, 
has worked with much satisfaction and a study is now 
being made to determine the practicability of extend- 
ing a similar movement to employees of the maintenance 
of way department. The end of 1926 and the beginning 
of 1927 marked a more or less concerted drive of the 

various classes of employees 








—— for increases in wages. Prac- 
tically all of these requests 
have been met by the grant- 
ing of increases which will en- 
tail considerable expense, but 
the company expresses its be- 
lief that the money so spent 
will in the course of time be 
saved through improved good 
feeling and consequent in 
creased efficiency. 











The “Continental Limited” Leaving Vancouver 


es on the system the various modernizing im- 


provements have been applied as follows: 


No. Applied 


2,620 

Stokers 280 
Feedwater Heat , 308 
ph« ns . 68 
Booster 53 


Ancillary Services 


The Canadian National has 
a wide variety of subsidiary 
orporations, among them an express company, a 
commercial telegraph company, several steam railroad 
lines, several electric railway lines and the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine. Among the subsidiaries 
is a large drydock and shipyard at Prince Rupert, 
an important terminal warehouse at Montreal and a 
chain of modern hotels. 

The Canadian National in common with the Canadian 
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Pacific co-operates closely with the Dominion govern- 
ment in its colonization activity. In 1926 it brought 
over 31,536 settlers from Europe, registering a vast 
improvement over the 1925 total which was 9,582. 


Financial Structure a Perplexing Problem 


\s was indicated in the early part of this article, an 
examination of the balance sheet of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways is not particularly illuminating for per- 
sons who are accustomed to studying the balance sheets 
of commercial companies only. The statement includes 
an extremely heavy investment in road and equipment, 
namely $1,886,449,586, which represents sums poured 
into the construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific, the 
Canadian Northern and the National Transcontinental 
during a period of rising costs. On the liability side, 
this investment is more than matched by securities of a 
face value of $935,383,109 in the hands of the public 
and by a Dominion of Canada account of $1,225,663,756 
representing loans from the government in behalf of the 








Cold Storage Plant for Halibut at Prince Rupert, B. C. 


various railways and interest accrued, but unearned and 
consequently unpaid. The profit and loss account in the 
balance sheet shows a deficit of $408,940,673. The 
property, if these figures were taken as they stand, 
would be plainly insolvent. However, there are cir- 
cumstances which explain and mollify such a judgment. 
Years ago, prior to the completion of the first trans- 
continental railroad in Canada, the government was 
similarly involved in railroad construction. The line it 
built it turned over to the Canadian Pacific together with 
some cash and much land. The government did not 
continue to hold the Canadian Pacific liable for the money 
it had spent in this construction. Nor should it have 
done so. The risk of building a new railroad line 
through difficult country which is virtually uninhabited 
and the almost certain inadequate earnings for a period 
of years often make it necessary for such construction 
to be subsidized in some way, if it is to be undertaken 
at all. This practice was, as every one knows, common 
in the United States years ago and then, as now in 
Canada, even with such subsidies these new lines often 
vot into financial difficulties. Some portions of Canada 
now served by the Canadian National are quite as much 
virgin frontiers as those entered by American roads 50 
vears ago. If Canadian government funds which have 
heen sunk into C..N. R. lines were written off by the 
vovernment—as ‘undoubtedly they will be at some time 


leaving only a charge commensurate with the rail- 
road’s importance as a commercial undertaking, then the 
showing of the Canadian National Railways could be 
fairly compared with that of other railroads. 


At the 
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present time, however, the most that can be said is that 
government stimulation of railroad construction beyond 
the demands of probable traffic—in other words taking 
railroad construction out of the realm of business and 
putting it into that statecraft and policies—is a tremen- 
dously costly policy. The Canadian people realize this 
and some think the expense justified, while others take 
the contrary view. 

Whatever may be thought of such a policy—the wisdom 
of which is at least debatable—the piling of Ossa on 
Pelion and taking the government railroads thus con- 
structed and operating them as an arm of the civil ad- 
ministration is certainly, from a railroad standpoint, to 
be condemned. And this mistake Canada is emphatically 
not making. 

Canada had some small experience along this line with 
the old Intercolonial, the original government-owned 
line, but, in combining all the properties under the new 
management in 1922, it rectified the error by deciding 
tc simulate a private corporation organized on commer- 
cial lines as its future government railroad structure. 

The wisdom of this change of policy is plainly mani- 
fest. From an operating standpoint, where the Can- 
adian National Railways resemble closely a private cor- 
poration, their record for improved efficiency has been 
magnificent. From the standpoint of the financial struc- 
ture, into which government policy enters, there is still 

tremendous problem to be solved. 





A Message from 
Sir Henry Thornton 


(Continued from page 1719) 

the various colonies were firm and as a result the Inter- 
colonial Railway. was surveyed and built into two mari- 
time provinces, giving direct access to the Port of Mont- 
real and thence, via the Grand Trunk System to Ontario 
points, while subsequently the Canadian Pacific Railway 
was built across what was then the unsettled prairie land 
of Western Canada to Vancouver, in British Columbia. 

It was a stupendous undertaking upon which these 
scattered colonies embarked, that of building two large 
railways systems, but they had faith in the future of their 
newly-formed Dominion of Canada and despite certain 
opposition, they did not falter. Nor was their judgment 
wrong. The untilled and little-known prairies gave birth 
to the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
and they became one of the richest farming sections of 
the world. It was in the upbuilding of these three 
provinces that the third era of railway building com- 
menced. Originally the line from the east to the west 
was a single band of steel but the settlers spread far from 
its service. New lines again were urgently required. 
While the pioneer system provided many, others were 
also necessary. So it was that the Canadian Northern 
Railway and the Grand Trunk Pacific came into being 
and these two companies conceived and constructed 
transcontinental lines, with branch lines as feeders. Just 
what the future of these roads would have been is prob 
lematical, as they were likewise colonization roads; but 
outbreak of the world war gave them no opportunity to 
endeavor to weather their financial storms and the fourth 
era of railway history opened when the Dominion of 
Canada was forced to take them over to assure Canadian 
credit abroad. Out of the wreckage of these two systems 
was formed the Canadian National Railways and when, 
subsequently, the old Grand Trunk System became in- 
volved in financial difficulties it likewise was amalgamated 
with the National Systems. 














C.N.R.Buys 4-8-4 Type Locomotives 


Silicon steel boilers carry 250 1b. pressure-—Main driver and 
truck journals have floating bushing bearings 


r ril { nadiat National has placed orders 1 
Canada for 40 locomotives of the 4-8-4 type, 20 
of which are being built by the Canadian Loc: 

motive Company, Kingston, Ont., and 20 by the Mont 

real Locomotive Works \n additional 12 locomotives 
ot this type are also being built by the American Loco 
motive Company in the United States for use on the 

Grand Trunk Western These locomotives, which the 

railroad will designate the Northern type, will be used 

hetween Montreal, Que., and Sarnia, Ont., in passenget 


ind manifest freight service, while the 12 locomotives 
on the Grand Trunk Western will be used in simila 
service between Sarnia and Chicago It is intended to 
use them on extended runs over two or more regulat 
divisions 


1 


Che first of these locomotives will be delivered by th 


Canadian Locomotive Company during the first week in 
lune, and it will be on exhibit at the Bonaventure pas 
senger station of the Canadian National Railways, Mont 
real, during the convention of the Mechanical Division 


e American Railway Association, June 7 to 10, in 


here are several features of unusual interest in these 


motives, the two most important of which are the uss 
é | ste the boiler to permit raising the boiler 
pre e wi materially increasing the weight, and 
the other is a floating bushing main driving box, the 
which departs radically from the customary 

‘ wi | ( 

The shell courses of the boiler are made of a high ten 
ile silicon st | deve loped by the ¢ arnegie Steel Com- 
pany and havit 1 tensile strength ranging between 
70,000 and 83,000 Ib. and a minimum yield point of 
38,000 Il Silicon is the principal factor employed in 
btaining the high elastic limit and the high ductility 
( icteristics of this steel. While certain manufactur- 


e problems. including the addition of the necessary 
licon, result in an added cost of making the silicon 
steel, there is no mystery in the process. It can be made 
by the usual basic open-hearth method, the silicon being 
ided while the steel is being tapped 

Che minimum tensile strength specified for the Cana 
lian National boiler plates is 10,000 Ib. less than the 
mill's standard grade of silicon steel and its carbon and 
silicon limits are slightly lower. The average results of 
follows 


6 21 


c trengtl 


Yield point 146 It 
Elongation ) per cent 
Reduction in area 47 per cent 


lhe use of this steel permitted the construction of the 
barrel of the boiler to carry a steam pressure of 250 lb 
with no added weight as compared with a similar boiler 


of carbon steel plates to carry 200 Ib. pressure. 


The boiler is of the straight top type, with a radial 
stayed firebox. Steel staybolts are used throughout and 
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The Engine Truck, Equipped with Floating Bushing Journal 
Boxes 


the flexible bolts are of the F.B.C. welded telltale type 
lhe tube sheet layout is designed for the Type E super- 
heater with 177 3'%4-in. flues and 27 2%-in. tubes. 
Superheater units are included in 162 of the 3%-in 
flues. The firebox has a grate area of 84.4 sq. ft. and a 
combustion chamber extends 48™% in. into the barrel 
Che brick arch is carried on three 3-in. arch tubes and 
two Nicholson thermic syphons. An additional syphon 
is located in the combustion chamber. 

\ll of the engines are equipped with type D1 Duplex 
stokers and Elesco type K-39 feedwater heaters, with the 
C.F. pumps. American multiple throttles are also used 
on all of the locomotives. The engines built at Montreal 
are equipped with the Shoemaker fire doors and with 
cast steel grates, without power grate shakers. The 
Kingston-built engines have Franklin fire doors and 
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Franklin power grate shakers, with grates of cast iron 

\ll of the driving boxes, with the exception of those 
on the main axle, are of the usual crown bearing type 
equipped with Franklin grease cellars and driving box 
spreaders. The main driving boxes are of a novel de 
sign which has been developed on the Canadian National 
and the Grand Trunk Western and which, prior to the 
building of the new locomotives, has been applied to the 
main drivers of a number of engines in both freight. and 
passenger service. The results obtained in service from 
the operation of these boxes have been so satisfactory 
that, these boxes are being applied on the main drivers 
of the entire lot of 52 new 4-8-4 type locomotives being 
built in Canada and the United States. 

\s shown in the illustration, the box* is made of cast 
steel in two sections, parted horizontally and held to 
gether bv four bolts of high tensile steel, 134 in. in 
ciameter Two evebolts are screwed into the top half 
of the box for convenience in lifting it off \ high 
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Che life of the floating bushing for the driving boxes 
has not yet been fully determined. One engine, how 
ever, has made 40,000 miles with only 1/64 in. wear and 
it is expected to run from shopping to shopping 
\nother engine has made 25,000 miles with only three 
or four thousandths of an inch wear. If, however, the 
wear develops to such an extent that it becomes neces 
sary to change the bushings, this becomes a roundhouse 
job which, it is said, can be done in one hour. Tapped 
holes are provided in the inside face of the floating bush 
ing to facilitate its removal. 

Chis design of box has eliminated pounding and has 
reduced to a very noticeable extent the amount of main- 
tenance required on rods and has also provided a much 
larger continuous hub area than the conventional box 
design. The boxes are said to have run large mileages 
n one packing of grease and the cost of lubrication is 
very low 

rhe front drivers are equipped with lateral motion 























The Parts of the Floating Bushing Driving Box 


gerade iron bushing is keyed into the cast steel box ain 
the brass floating bushing revolves between the journa 
and the iron bushing in the driving box. The bushings 
are both made in two pieces so that they may be removed 
if necessary without dropping the wheel. A '%-in. steel 
plate in the inside face of the box holds the bushing 
place. The box is lubricated by the ordinary driving 
journal compound which is supplied to the bearing from 
four pockets, two at the top and two at the bottom of the 
box [he grease is carried from the pockets through 
holes and grooves in the iron bushing to the inner brass 
bearings. The brass bushing contains a large number of 

in. holes countersunk on the outside and full of 
grease. The grease from the two top pockets feeds the 
bearings when softened, but on the two bottom pockets 
a plunger is applied with a coil spring which will put 
some pressure on the grease and assist in feeding it. The 
grease pockets open on the inside face of the box and are 
each equipped with a plug. These plugs when screwed 
in are locked in pairs by two rods, each of which passes 
through two of the plugs. It is said to be a small job 
to remove these plugs and fill the pockets with grease 


*This type of driving and truck box, covered by patents pending, is 


being manufactured in the United States by the Locomotive Finished 
Material Company, Atchison, Kans.—Ep1Tor 











levices, the Franklin type being applied on the Kings 
ton-built locomotives and the Alco type on the Mont- 
real-built locomotives \n interesting detail in the 
building of the locomotives is that all the axle journals 
are finished by grinding. 

\nother interesting feature in these locomotives is the 
four-wheel outside bearing engine truck. The journal 
boxes of this truck are also of the floating bushing type. 
\lthough they differ in construction from the main driv 
ing box, they are built on the same principle. The boxes 
for the truck are one-piece castings of Vanadium steel 
in which a bushing of high grade hard iron is pressed 
and between which and the journal the hard bronze bush 
ing floats \ removable collar on the end of the axle 
holds the bearing in place and at the same time by its 
lateral movement pumps grease into the bearing. Space 
is provided for the grease inside the cover which is bolted 
on the outside face of the box. The cover contains a re 
movable plug for applying the grease. A %-in. bronze 
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liner is applied on the inside face of the box and between 
this bronze liner and the inner end of the floating bush- 
ing, which in the truck boxes is a solid bushing, a felt 
ring in a brass container is applied to hold the grease in 
the box. 

The spring arrangement on this truck is unusual. 
There are three semi-elliptic springs on each side, the 
center one acting as an equalizer while each of the other 
two is hung in the box in a spring seat which is cast 
integral with the box. The truck frame, with the bolster 
ind the lateral resistance device is of Commonwealth de- 
sign. 

Three engine trucks of this design were applied to 
Canadian National 4-8-2 type locomotives, one of which 
has now been in service three years and the other two 
about nine months each. A fourth truck of this type 
was applied to a Grand Trunk 4-6-2 type locomotive. 
This has been in service about one year. These trucks 
have all shown a remarkable freedom from hot box 
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journals are also of the floating bushing type, grease 
lubricated. 

Boosters are being applied to ten of the twenty loco- 
motives which are being built at Kingston, but all of the 
trailing trucks are arranged so that boosters may be 
applied later. The design of the boxes and bearings of 
the trailer journals is essentially the same as those on 
the engine truck with the exception that the grease re- 
taining rings are of bronze instead of felt. 

The cylinders are of cast iron with Hunt-Spiller bush- 
ings for the cylinders and valve chests. The pistons, 
which are of the Canadian National standard built-up 
type, are also fitted with Hunt-Spiller bull rings. The 
back end of the main rod and the intermediate side rods 
are equipped with floating bushing bearings. The loco- 
motives are equipped with Precision reverse gears and 
with Baker valve gear which give a maximum travel in 
forward motion of 9 in. The cylinders are lubricated 
by the Nathan mechanical type lubricator of 16 pints 
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Construction Details of the Floating Bushing Driving Box 


troubles and have reduced the usual maintenance costs 
due to changing wheels, brasses, etc., and the packing of 
cellars. The grease used is similar to rod cup grease, 
but with a lower melting point. The wear on the bronze 
bearings is very slight and their life is estimated at 
100,000 miles. A four-wheel truck with inside journals 
and floating bushing journal boxes similar to those on 
the main drivers is also in service on the Canadian 
National and giving good results. This design has 
been developed for application to the journals of exist 
ing engine trucks 

The trailing truck is of the Commonwealth four 
wheel design with steel tired wheels 34% in. in diameter 
on the front axle, and 48 in. in diameter on the rear axle 
The front axle has a total lateral of 1% in., while the 


rear axle the lateral is 3% in. The boxes on the trailer 


capacity, suitable for long runs. The auxiliaries are 
lubricated with Detroit hydrostatic lubricators, with 
three or four feeds, depending on whether or not the 
locomotives are equipped with boosters. ; 

Special steels are used in the construction of the loco- 
motives in a number of other details besides the boiler 
shell 

The main frames for both orders are half of 
nickel steel and half of Vanadium steel. The main axles, 
main crank pins, side and main rods and piston rods are 
all of nickel steel. Carbon steel is used for the springs, 
with the exception of the engine truck springs, which are 
of silico-manganese steel. 

The cab is a short vestibule type of steel, wood lined. 
The turrets are located ahead of the cab. The left hand 
turret is supplied with superheated steam by a 3-in. pipe 
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leading from a connection on the superheater header, 
while the right-hand turret is supplied with saturated 
steam from a direct connection to the boiler. Super- 
heated steam its supplied to the air pump, feedwater 
heater pump, stoker and headlight generator, while 
saturated steam is supplied to steam heat line, inspira 
tor, lubricator and other small 

The four-chime whistle is located on the left side of 
the smokebox near the stack, with a 1l-in. connection to 
the superheated steam line from the header, and is 
perated by a wire cable carried through the handrail on 
the left side. Two blow-off valves are located on the 


auxiliaries 


+h 

















Parts of the Engine Truck Journal Box 


right hand side of the firebox and can be operated m 
Both blow-off cocks are connected 
One has an internal pipe 


unison from the cab. 


to an L. & C. sludge remover 


connection along the bottom of the barrel extending to 
within 2 ft. of the front tube sheet, while the other has 
a pipe connection across the throat with an opening op- 


The side checks carry the 


posite the side water legs. 
of the barrel 


feedwater through troughs on the inside 

















The Floating Bushing Main Driving Box 


down near the bottom of the tubes so as to prevent de- 
posits gathering on top of the tubes. 

The front end is fitted with C. N. standard barrel 
neeting and the exhaust tip is a steel insert in the end of 
the exhaust stdnd. The smokebox front is of pressed 
steel with a cast iron door. A Barco blower connection 
is applied on the left side of the smokebox. 

\ new feature has been introduced on these locomo- 
tives by the use of a common exhaust pipe on the left 
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side for the air pump, feedwater heater pump and stoker. 
[his pipe is carried forward to a tee in the exhaust steam 
pipe leading from the exhaust passage in the cylinder 
side to the feedwater heater located on the top of the 





The Frame Casting for the Outside Journal Box Engine 
Truck 


smokebox. In the locomotives equipped with boosters, 
the exhaust from the booster is carried along the right 
side of the engine and into a tee in the right-hand ex 
haust pipe leading from the cylinder to the feedwater 





Principal Dimensions, Weights and Proportions of the 
Canadian National 4-8-4 Locomotive 





Railroad ; : pet cenesease C.. x. @. 
re i Pie, 2c ve Greeupecbocct abeees 4-8-4 
Servic® ..... hk daed dun beeb enn d ca eatith Pass. and manifest frt 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke.............+. 25% in. by 30 in. 
ee CE. ons wan Rabendd bab eteanedt Baker 
Ve eee ee. §6Gleh, .. oldu vechubesoceses 14 in 
er Se a 9 in 
ap iy Mbhiwn sé ¢secccsued Caiubanesedeben 1+ in, 
Exhaust clearance in vekoosas Ge 
iy RE ae , Ss “S 
Weights in working order 
With booster Without booster 
On drivers 232.000 Ib 230.000 Ib. 
On front truck 65.000 It 65.000 Ib 
On trailing truck 91.000 It 83.000 Ib 
Total engine 388 000 Ib 378,000 Ib. 
Tender .. 60.000 It 260.000 It 
Wheel hases 
Driving - 19 ft. 6 in. 
Total engine 43 ft. 10 in. 
Total engine and tender 82 ft. 0 in. 
Wheels, diameter outside tires 
Driving ...... . — 
tT Uiewat.« hindieoudaeens vcgtu gah 3444 in 
Trailing truck , 34 in., front; 48 i: eat 
Journals, diameter and length 
ES © ol canoe cbhusy sels tanete debe 12 in. by 13 in, 
Driving, others 10 in. by 13 in 
Engine truck 7 in. by W in. : 
Trail — {7 in. by 12 in., front 
Trailing truck }9 im. by 14 in., rear 
Boiler: 
Type — Straieht top 
Steam pressure 250 Ib 
Fuel, kind Jona Seconda by ch cine Bit. coal 
Diameter, first ring, inside. afl 80% in 
Diameter, largest course, outside. ”) in 


Firebox. length and width...... weeeese 126% in. by 96% is 


Arch tubes, number and diameter : in.; 2 syphons 
Combustion chamber length..... ‘ ‘gt in 
Tubes, number and diameter... {27—2%4 in 
}15-——-3™% in 
Flues, number and diameter... cone 1630-8%% te 
Length over tube sheets douche OPE ee 
Grate area ....... 84.4 sq. ft 
Heating surfaces: 
Firebox and comb. chamber pikwe 315 sq. ft 
Arch tubes and syphons 117 sq. ft 
Tubes and flues ‘ ‘ -++ 3.814 sq. ft 
Total evaporative ‘ ‘ secee 6256 OS 
Superheating - : itientass «- Cae ae 
Comb. evaporative and superheating 5.956 sq. ft 
Tender: 
Style Vanderbilt 


Water capacity 11,300 Imp. gal 


Fuel capacity ee ee hie die beak 20 tons 
General data estimated 
Rated tractive force, engine 56.800 Ib 


Rated tractive force, engine and booster. . 
Weight proportions: 


Weight on drivers 


67,700 Ib 


total weight engine, per 


Pe sse<acdve shed Sabiccesabatest 60 
Weight on drivers tractive force......... 4.05 
Total weight engine comb. heat. surface.. 64 


Boiler proportions: 


Tractive force +- comb. heat. surface........ 9.54 
Tractive force xX dia. drivers + comb. heat. 
i Eth le cs ide Seieahnoedenee és 695 
Firebox heat. surface + grate area......... 5.12 
Firebox heat. surface, per cent of evap. heat. 
surface TPT TS. Tre Tete see BAI 
Superheat. surface, per cent of evap. heat 
Satoh BG vke »s400-eddidh de Said ahs ae 
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heater \ special Crane check valve is applied to the’ the tanks are of the Vanderbilt type. The tenders are 
booster exhaust lin carried on Commonwealth steel trucks, with 6-in. by 
mong other special equipment is an Ashcroft cut-off 11-in. journals with 344%4-in. steel tired wheels. 
trol gage, and Huron arch tube and washout plugs Departure has been made from the use of the cus- 


Cardwell draft gears are applied to the Kingston-built 


ngines and Miner draft gears to the Montreal-built en- 


lhe locomotives are all equipped with 8%-1in 


compound compressors 


he tender frames are Commonwealth castings, while 


tomary black in the exterior finish of the locomotive. 
ihe boiler jackets of these locomotives are painted a 
dark gray. 

lhe table gives the principal dimensions, weights and 
proportions of the 4-8-4 type locomotives 

















“Keystone Express,” P. R. R., on Horseshoe Curve West of Altoona, Pa. 
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C. P. R. Builds Private Cars of 
Unusual Arrangement 


Steel structure with wood interior finish—Construction 1s 
typical of the road’s passenger equipment 


HE Canadian Pacific has recently built two 
private cats of unusual design which have been 
laid out primarily to meet the requirements of 
special parties. The first of these cars was completed at 
the Angus shops of the railroad at Montreal, Que., De- 
cember 23, 1926, in two months from the date the first 
der was placed with the shops and the orders placed 
for the first material. The second car was completed 
May 16, 1927. 
he lounge room and dining room of the ordinary 
ar are too small to provide comfortably for the require- 
ments of some of the larger private car parties which 
the company is called upon to move from time to time. 
\ccordingly, the Mt. Stephen, the car first com- 
pleted, is laid out to provide for the daytime require- 
ments of such parties, while in the Strathcona the greater 
part of the car has been given over to bedrooms 
with a small lounge, no dining room, and a kitchenette 


Interior Arrangement of the Cars 


The Mt. Stephen, which has no staterooms, has a 


deep observation platform measuring 6 ft. 3% in. long 
inside the platform end sill. The observation room is 
about 20 ft. long and provides comfortable space for 
five chairs and two small tables on each side, with a 
sofa against the end bulkhead. Leading from the ob- 
servation room to the dining room, a corridor passes an 
office and two toilet rooms opening from a small lateral 
corridor. The office is 6 ft. 3 in. in length by 6 ft. 10 
in. wide and contains a small desk, a table and chairs. 
The dining room is 15 ft. 6 in. long and extends the 
full width of the car. It is furnished with an extension 
table which will seat fourteen. The table is fitted with 
service buzzers at each end. Across each of the two 
outside corners is a small sideboard and china cabinet. 
A corridor leads from the front of the dining room 
past the kitchen to the front end of the car. The kitchen, 
although not as large as a full size dining car kitchen, is 
much larger than the kitchen of the usual private car 
and is completely equipped with a range, iceboxes, sink, 
lockers and counters. 
The main refrigerator located in front of the 


is 

















The Strathcona Has a Small Observation Room and Five Bedrooms 
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{ f I he blin end of the ar and 1s 

ce t idor at the end of the car, a 
wl eC away from the heat of the 

ssibl \ door at the end of the 

eads it the corridor at this point The 

e floor and the lower side walls and 

, 


lin polished monel metal, A divided 
into the rear end of the 


} ¢ corridor 





The Top Equalizer Six-Wheel Truck 


\ folding shelf attached to the end wall can be 


kitchen \ 
drop} ed down to the top of the lower half of the door 


and, with the upper half open, this forms the’ service 
counter. The kitchen alse has an outside door through 
which to receive supplies. 

Between the kitchen and dining room, and accessible 
nly from the kitchen, is a steward’s room. This con- 
tains at per and a lower berth, with a sofa bed on the 





Interior of the Kitchen in the Mt. Stephen, Looking Toward 
the Corridor Door 


adjoining the corridor. These facilities, with a 
lavatory, a toilet in a small separate compartment and a 
wardrobe, provide comfortable accommodations for the 


side 


steward and his assistants. 

The companion car, the “Strathcona,” has a 3-ft. 9Y%- 
in. observation platform and a 12-ft. observation room 
which accommodates five chairs, a settee and two small 
tables ; kitchenette, a steward’s room containing an 
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lockers, etc., located at the 
front end of the car, the remainder of the car is 
given over entirely to bedrooms, There are five of these 
rooms which are numbered from the rear toward the 
Room No. 1 is 8 ft. 9 in. long and is 


upper and a lower berth, 


front of the car. 








The Dining Room of the Mt. Stephen Has Large Seating 
Capacity 


provided with a 3-ft. 6-in. bed placed across the car. 
his room is served with a completely equipped private 
bathroom 4 ft. 3 in. long. Rooms Nos. 2 and 3 are each 
7 ft. 9 in. long and are furnished with 3-ft. 3-in. beds. 
he wardrobes and dressers in these rooms are some- 
what smaller than those in room No. 1. They share the 
use of a completely equipped bathroom between them. 
This bathroom is also accessible from the corridor. .Bed- 
rooms Nos. 4 and 5 are 8 ft. 8 in. long and are similarly 











The Observation Room of the Mt. Stephen 


furnished with 3-ft. 3-in. beds, roomy dressers and 
wardrobes. Each is also equipped with an encased hop- 
per and a lavatory. Between and accessible from each 
of them is a small bathroom. 

Each of these cars is equipped with a hot water 
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heater eticlosed in the front corner of the car at the 
end of the side corridor. These heaters are fitted 
with fuel magazines which are filled from the roof and 
from which the fuel bed of the heater, when it is in use, 
is replenished manually as required. 


The Underframe 


lhe construction of these cars is representative of the 
latest practice of the Canadian Pacific in its passenger 


tae 
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inside and outside walls of the car sides, is riveted to the 
top of the side sill. This makes an air-tight floor. 


The Side and Roof Construction 


At the break of the deep section of the center sill at 
each end are single web transverse diaphragm cross 
members which extend down for the full depth of the 
sills at the center. The remainder of the cross members 
are of single diaphragm pressings, 5 in. deep. 








The Body Frame Jig (Left), the Roof Jig (Center) and the Underframe (Right) 


equipment design. The underframe is built up of 30%- 
in. deep center sills of the fish belly type, with Common- 
wealth steel platform and bolster castings built in at the 
ends. The sills consist of 5/16-in. plates with 6-in. by 
+-in. by ¥-in. top flange angles on the outside only, and 
3-in. by 3-in. by 344-in. bottom flange angles on both the 


In its recent designs, the Canadian Pacific has replaced 
the former channel type pressed steel side members of 
the body frame with posts of angle section. Experience 
has indicated that the rolled sections are more durable 
than the pressed sections and they also lend themselves 
readily to the application of the furring necessary for 
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The Completed Steel Work, 





inside and outside. ‘The sill top cover plate is 30 in. wide 
by 9/16-in. thick and is securely riveted into the steel 
platform castings ‘at the ends. The side sills are 5-in., 
11.6-lb. Z-bars, with the bottom flange extending out- 
ward to which the bottom chord angle of the side frame 
is riveted. An angle of %-in. plate, 35 in. by 4 in., 
which separates the floor from the space between the 





Ready for the Wood Work 


the application of the wood interior finish. One of the 
drawings gives a clear picture of the general features 
of the side frame. The important body members are 
the 3%-in. by 3-in. by %-in. angle posts; the 3/16-in 
girder plate, which is riveted to the outside of the posts 
below the windows and covered at the top with special 
bar section belt rail; a %-in. letter plate above the win- 
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dows, a 1 | in. by 4-in. special rectangular bar on each side are riveted to a continuous %-in. inside deck 
section extending over the entire length of the car at plate, through which openings are cut for the ventilators, 
the toy the windows just below the letter plate which ties the entire roof structure together in girder 
Che e frame is completed at the bottom with a 3-in form. The roof is covered with 13/16-in. tongued and 
; by 2 n. by “%-in. angle, forming the attachment to grooved fir boards running longitudinally, and surfaced 
the underframe and at the top with a 4-in., 8.2-lb. with No. 6 cotton duck. The details of the structure are 
te with the web horizontal and the inside’ clearly shown in one of the drawings. It will be seen 
fla [his forms the foundation for the roof that the %-in. outside steel plate on the side of the upper 
which consists essentially of angle carlines, deck forms no part of the steel structure, but is applied 
< ot five pieces ‘| hese pieces, with the to the furring and wood fillers with Screws 
es reversed where they are jointed, are secured to The interiors of all Canadian Pacific steel passenger 
ore ther wit! gussets lhe vertical portions of the carlines cars are finished in wood, a practice whi h is to some 
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extent dictated by climatic conditions. ‘This creates 
an entirely different problem of construction than is en- 


countered where practically the entire structure is of 








The First Floor, Laid Over the Insulation 





steel, as is commonly the case with the equipment on 
lines in the United States. The steel frame must be 
supplemented with extensive furring for the attachment 
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Side Frame Construction 


Details of the 
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of the interior finish and special care must be taken to 
insure against the development of looseness and creaking 
after the cars have been in service for some time. The 
extent to which furring is applied is clearly indicated in 
the photographs. The furring pieces are attached to the 
steel with %4-in. bolts and over-size washers are used 
throughout under the bolt heads and nuts. Spring 


lock washers are also used to insure continued tightness. 





Roof Furring, Showing Wiring Conduits 





In applying the furring and wood finish, liberal use is 
made of duck and canton flannel between the members as 
a further insurance against creaking. 

Che side walls and roof are insulated throughout with 
three double insulation which is carefully 
fitted between the furring strips before the interior 
finish is applied. 

[he floor beams are pressed from 3/16-in. 


courses ot 


plate, with 











Insulation in Place in the Side of the Car 
floor sheets of .065-in. galvanized iron laid immediately 
on top. The floor sheets are carefully laid and riveted 
so as to leave no holes which would admit any drafts. 
A course of 2-ply insulation is laid on the metal floor 
sheets. The insulation is cut into strips which fit closely 
between the longitudinal floor stringers. The sub-floor- 
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ing consists of 13/16-in. tongue and grooved B, C. fir shops. The steel frames are assembled on jigs which are 
laid diagonall Before the top floor is laid, the sub- shown in one of the photographs. The side posts and 
floor is flushed with a layer of referite. The top floor side plates are shown in place on the side frame jigs, and 
consists of l-in ngue and grooved clear edge grain several carlines are in place on the roof jig. When the 
3. C. fir, also laid diagonally, but in the opposite direc- side frames have been completed, they are moved by 
tion to the sub-floor crane to the underframe and riveted in place, being held 


beautifully finished in brown walnut. In 
om and office of the Mt. Stephen, the 

1. In the dining room of this car the 
finish is flat, relieved with Marquetry inlaid lines and 
small corner ornaments. The woodwork in the observa- 
| the Strathcona is panelled. The grain of 


{ < 
the observation 
finish is 


pam 


+} 


tion room oft! 





The Top Floor 


furnished a harmonious background for the 
ins hung at the windows of the observa 


tion and dining rooms 


Construction Methods 


Several of the illustrations show various stages in the 
steel passenger cars at the Angus 


v 
process of building 


in alinement by temporary cross bracing. 

After the carlines have been riveted up and properly 
placed on the roof jig, the inside deck sheets are applied 
and riveted to them. The completed roof frame is then 
lifted by crane and applied to the top of the body frame. 
The car is then in the condition shown in one of the 
illustrations and is moved out the steel shop ready for the 
woodwork and finish. 

One of the interesting methods at the Angus shops 1s 
the way in which radiators and other interior pipes 
are installed. All inside piping is built to templates in 
the pipe shop. It is then completely installed in the car 
before the bulkheads and other interior finish is applied. 
\nother point of interest is the location of the main 
wiring conduits These are installed in the corners 
formed by the roof and the upper deck sides where they 
can be covered with corner molding. The removal of 
the molding permits access to the conduit without dis- 
turbing any other part of the finish. Leads from the 
main conduit are all encased in flexible conduit. 

In the construction of the Mt. Stephen something of 
a record was established at the Angus shops. The first 
order in connection with the building of this car was 
placed with the shops on October 23, and the first of the 
material orders was also placed at that time. The car 
was laid down on the erecting floor on October 30 and 
all material for cabinet work was on hand November 1. 
The Commowealth castings for the underframe and the 
trucks were received on November 9 and the steel work 
completed, ready for the woodwork on November 17. 
The car was finished and delivered by the shop ready for 
service on December 23, just two months from the plac- 
ing of the order, a record in which all companies from 
which material was purchased fully co-operated. 




















Underwood 


j s, et piping and hand rails 


> cylinder jackets. 


he front end adder 


Safety First’ mott s lettered on the 





jacket, cab and tender The following parts 
Driving - 
The Milwaukee monogram and a spread eagle appear on the front end Ca 


whistle are nickel-platec 


Locomotive of the C. M. & St. P.’s “Pioneer Limited,” Painted Orange to Match the Cars 


Tender frame, front end, stack, sand dome, steam dome, cab 
orange. The 
b fittings, bell and 


ire maroon 


wheels are maroon with orange striping and tires are 
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Diesel Cars Reduce Operating 
Costs on C.N.R. 


After a year’s service the road is building five additional 
units of modified design 


\ROM September, 1925, to May, 1926, the Cana mounted two on each of the front and rear trucks and 
t - . . . . a 
| } - - 
lian National placed in service an order ot nine iTiving through helical gearing. [The cars are also 
Diesel electric cars built at its Point St. Charles equipped with 300-volt storage batteries which are used 


shops, Montreal, Que., and equipped with light weight for starting the engines by motoring the generators and 


Diesel engines built by William Beardmore & Co., Ltd., which also furnish current for the generator field excita 
— S 
London, England, driving the cars through an electric tion and for driving the air compressors. Circuits at 
transmission system. Seven of the cars were single units 0 volts are also taken off for the control and for lighting 
having an overall length of 60 ft. and seating 5/7 passen ’ 
, . - . Cars Serve Light Traffic 

vers. The other two were of the articulated type with an § 

overall length of 102 ft. and each seating a total of 126 (he Canadian National has numerous lines wher 
passengers.* The single unit cars were equipped with _ traffic is relatively light and this is one of the important 
four-cylinder Diesel engines developing 185 hp. at 700 considerations which led the road to consider the possi- 
r.p.m., direct connected to British Thomson-Houston _ bilities of the self-propelled type of passenger equipment 
generators which furnish power to two G.E. 240-A rail which offers the advantages of a reduction in the size of 
wav motors both mounted on the front truck and con train crews, relatively low maintenance expense and 

- : I ; 
nected through helical vears Che articulated cars are vreater availalility than can regularly be obtained from 
equipped with eight-cvlinder Beardmore engines de steam locomotives Che Diesel engine as the source of 
PI 


veloping 340 hp. at 650 r.pa®. which are coupled to a motive power for this tvpe of equipment was chosen in 
Westinghouse 200-kw., 600 volt, d.c. generator which preference to gasoline engines because of the lower fuel 
nishes the power for four Westinghouse 548-C-8 rail- cost possible. The cost of gasoline to the railroad is 22 ; 
motors connected permanently in parallel and cents an imperial gallon, whereas the cost of fuel oil for 
the Diesel engine is 12 cents. On this basis the use of 


‘ 


gasoline engines of equal power in place of the present 
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One of the Four-Cylinder Single-Unit Cars Built in 1925 
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oil engines would have cost $78,000 more for the total 
operation during 1926 

Che cars are widely scattered over the Canadian Na- 
tional system and are in regular operation on daily runs 
f from 176 miles to 350 miles. The location and mile- 
ages of the runs of the cars is given in Table I. The 
character of the lines on which the cars are operating 
varies from flat prairie country where grades are rela- 

vely low to lines with as high as 2 per cent grades with 
maximum length of three miles. They are operating 
n both branch and main lines, handling relatively light 
ife and making frequent stops \ll of the cars at 


times carry trailers, some of them at all times. 




















Front End of One of the Articulated Cars Showing the End 
of the Oil Engine 


lhe length of time during which the cars have been 


in service varies considerably. The first car was placed 

in service in September, 1925, and the last one in May, 

1926 The mileages, during 1926, vary from a maxi- 

mum of over 71.000 to a minimum of about 29,000 and 

the nine cars made an aggregate mileage of approxi 

mately 452,000, which was accompanied by an aggregate 
yf over 238,000 trailer miles, during the year 

Operating Results 

luring this time the cars have been subjected to more 

or less development, as is inevitable in the first applica 

a new mbination, but no important inherent 

defects in the Diesel engine have been encountered. Such 

difficulties as were met with in fitting the cars into the 


‘vular routine of operation were more due to the com 
ete unfamiliarity of the entire organization with this 
type of equipment and its requirements than to any de- 
fects in the equipment itself, or any requirements or limi- 
tations to which the personnel of the organization could 
not adjust themselves with experience 
he service which the cars have rendered and the re 
their operation are set forth in Tables II and 





III, which cover the year 1926. During that year the 
nine cars aggregated 451,991 motor-car miles and moved 
an additional 238,276 trailer miles. ‘This service was 
performed at an average rate of slightly more than 3.5 
miles per gallon of fuel and of 64.4 miles per gallon of 
lubricating oil. The two articulated cars averaged a frac- 
tion over two miles per gallon of fuel, which is consid- 
erably lower than the figures for the single unit cars. 
These latter vary considerably among themselves, de- 
pending on the relative amount of trailer mileage, char 
acter of the line, etc. The lubricating oil performance 
varies widely with little apparent consistency 

The operating efficiency, shown in Table 11, is obtained 
by subtracting from the total schedule days the number 
of days out of service on account of transportation con- 
ditions, and dividing the remainder into the number of 
days actually in service, the result being stated in per 
cent For the various cars this varies from 67 to 97 per 
cent, averaging 81 per cent for all of the cars hese 
hgures represent the average for the first full year’s op- 
eration with equipment of this kind, during the early 
months of which several of the cars were first placed in 
service. They do not, therefore, furnish adequate data 
on which to compare their availability with steam motive 
power. Neither do the failures afford the ultimate 
measure of their reliability, as many of these failures are 
not chargeable to the equipment, but to a lack of knowl 
edge of how to operate and care for it. 

In Table III the cost of maintaining and operating 
the cars is summarized in considerable detail. The reve- 
nues per car, which are also included, make possible a 
fair evaluation of the economic value of this type of 
equipment. In the operating expense items, attention 
should be called to the fact that the amount charged to 
repairs does not include certain capital charges and de- 
velopment expenditures, but are confined to the expen- 
ditures actually incurred in regular repairs 

During 1926 the nine cars produced a total revenue 
of $337,041.45. The total direct cost of operating them, 
including repairs and an allowance for mechanical de- 


partment supervision, was $127,421.73. This leaves a 
net operating revenue of $209,619.72. Per motor-car 


mile, the revenue averaged 73.7 cents; the cost of opera 
tion, 28.19 cents; the net operating revenue, 45.5 cents 


Comparison with Steam Trains 


\s a comparison between the cost of operating these 
cars and of operating steam trains in similar service, the 
two cars operating between Edmonton, Alta., and Sas- 
katoon were selected. In this service these two cars ag- 
gregate 700 miles per day. The comparable selected ac- 
counts for the representative steam trains superseded by 
the oil-electric cars cost $1.01 per train-mile, while the 
cost for oil-electric cars is 23 cents per train-mile, mak- 
ing a difference of 78 cents per train-mile. The two 
oil-electric cars replaced four steam locomotives, and 
the interest and depreciation on the locomotives alone is 
practically the same as that on the two oil-electric cars 

During 1926 these two cars produced a total revenue 
of $131,447, and a net operating revenue of $98,838. In 
the service mentioned, they made 120,087 miles, which 
represents an aggregate saving of $93,677 as compared 
with the steam trains. This saving accounts for a very 
large part of the net revenue from the trains operated 


Problems as Maintenance and Education 


\s the figures will show, no attempt has be*n made to 
disguise the fact that difficulties have had to be over- 
come in fitting the Diesel electric cars into service. The 
mechanical troubles have been due more to the auxiliary 
equipment, however, than to the Diesel engine itself and 
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these difficulties, in turn, were due more to lack of ex- 
perience in operating and caring for the equipment than 
to any serious defects in the auxiliaries. One of the 


Table I—Runs on Which the Oil-Electric Cars Are Operating 





Nc k Mileage 
17* Guelph, Ont., to Palmerston and return 4 
18° Palmerston, Ont., to Kincardine and retur: 26€ 
Quebec, Que., to Richmond and return 
Edmonton, Alta., to Saskatoon, Sask., one way daily 
1 Oxford Junction, N. S., Truro, Sackville, N. B., daily 17¢ 
82 Edmonton, Alta., to Saskatoon, Sask., one way daily 350 
3 Tignish, P. E. I., to Charlottetown and return.. 23 
4 Montreal, Que., to Waterloo and ret 14 
& Ottawa, Ont., to Pembroke and returr 18 
Arti ated units 





ereatest sources of difficulty during the first winter was 
the radiators in the 

radiators caused very little trouble. No appreciable cyl 
inder bushing wear has developed in the engines and 
he bearings have given no trouble \t the outset, the 


engine cooling system; last winter 
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filtering the oil in the engine lubrication system owing 
to the tendency for carbon from the combustion chamber 
to accumulate in the oil. A filter in the fuel oil line has 
also been found desirable in order to reduce the wear on 
the fuel injection pumps, which operate at pressures of 
8,000 Ib. to 10,000 Ib. per sq. in 

\t the outset the runs on which these cars were placed 
were bid in by the younger men \s the men became 
better acquainted with the equipment, however, it began 
to appear more desirable and the older men are now bid 


dit runs 


] 
ig for Diesel car 

\ man has been selected at each terminal where 
or more of these cars is cared for, and is trained spe- 
( ally 


one 


to look after them. These men in some cases are 
from the electrical maintainers and in others 
from the machinists, each man, however, being trained 
for both electrical and mechanical details \ 
motor car supervisor, who has general supervision of 
the Diesel cars in his territory, is assigned to each gen- 


lar ] 
selected 


to care 
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engines were built with a liberal allowance for piston 
This was done as a factor of safety in de- 
veloping this type of engine for a service in which it 
had never been used Experience has indicated, 
wever, that less clearance is needed. Experience has 
onstrated the desirability of including a means of 





clearance 


before. 


Table I1—Summary of the Daily Performance 
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Gals fuel per If ton-miles 7 4¢ 2 
Gals. lubricating oil used 1,89 2 
14 Ave. miles per gal. lub. oil f 
Gals. lub. oi! per 1,000 ton-miles < 18 


Operating efficiency 
Note On cars 15817-18-19-20-22 a live load of 3,000 Ib. added to car 
On cars 15821-23-24-25 a live load f 1,500 It added to car 








The New 73-ft. Single-Unit Car Just Completed by 





the Canadian National 


eral manager's territory, making three tor the system 
he road foremen of engines where these cars are op- 
erating have become familiar with them and ex- 
ercise supervision over their operation and the training 
of the operators 

Che big problem of 


now 


adapting the cars to the organiza- 


of Oil-Electric Cars for the Year 1926 
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essure lubricated 
rage in which the 


i 150-gal. tank in the 
an Auto-Klean 


is pumped to the distributing 


venerator 


is mounted on a common bedplate with, 


ot 


tuel tank is suspended under 
The electrical equipment 
Westinghouse Company 


t 


\n addi- 
the car 
furnished 


, 
It includes 


hese cars is 


his is a compound wound 


1 rigidly connected to, the engine. On the same shaft 
ith th enerator is mounted a 5.6-kw., 64-volt aux 
ul itor. Two 569 C.4, 600-volt, 215-hp. railway 
t unted on the front truck and connected 
elical gears at a 20:59 ratio Che controller 
( ( nt end connects the motors to the gen 
verns direction, engine starting, with mat 
( trol of the engine speed Che batteries 
er cars carry 300 volts The new cars are 
with 64-volt, M.V.A. 17 Ironclad Exide bat 
é the rea lf the ir in a steel 
s battery turt shes start om curre 
( s charved { , 
¢ steel const tion throug! 
he Canadian Car & Foundr 
es shoy \lontrea he cars a 
ne cond alile have an eatimate 
“ ll equ t talle 133 
me occumes 16 ft ¢ e thy 
t end yf the cat lt Some the 
y tment is 27 ft. 2 in. lot whil 
this space is utilized as a smoking 
The main passenger compartment at the 
2 ng. The seats are arranged to ac- 
t three persons on one side and two on the 
ie in 1 total seating capacity of 37 


Table III.—Statement of Operation of the Ojil-Electric Cars for the Year 19.6, with Capital and Development Charges Omitted from Repairs 
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Sellers Exhaust Feedwater 
Heater Injector 


tik exhaust feedwater system designed by William 
Sellers & Company, Inc., 1600 Hamilton street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., consists of an injector with a 


set of low-pressure tubes with an exhaust steam nozzle 
ot large diameter, delivering under pressure to a set of 
forcing tubes operated by steam from the boiler. The 
energy or hi contained in exhaust steam is a large 
proportion to that contained in steam at 200 or 250 Ib 
pressure, and it is this latent heat which is applied use 


fully to heat and forces a strong jet of water into the sec 
By this method, a large amount of 


i Ss ) OoO7zieSs 


the exhaust steam may be used, while all the heat taken 
trom the boiler by the live steam tubes is returned to 
the \ subtraction trom the available heating 
capacity of the exhaust. 
setween the two sets of tubes is placed a check valve; 
im vater from the forcing set of tubes cannot pass 


exhaust delivery chamber, water supply, 


— : ad 
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The General Arrangement on the Locomotive of the Units 
ind Pipes of the Sellers Exhaust Feed Water 
Heater Injector 


exhaust pipe \n indicator or vacuum gage is con- 
nected to the overflow chamber of the exhaust nozzles 
When tl rect proportions of water and steam are 
uimitted, a partial vacuum is shown on the gage indicat- 


ing that the injector is operating properly. The operat- 
tand is directly in front of the engineman’s seat and 
<haust steam lever, lazy cock and overflow 
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valve handle; it is a simple mechanical operating de- 
vice similar to that used on the non-lifting injector. 
The lever starting valve is similar in design to the 
Sellers balanced lever starting valve, style V-C. A sleeve 
attached to the lifting stem closes the steam port to the 
forcing set of tubes until steam has been admitted to the 

















External View of the Sellers Automatic Exhaust Regulating 
and Cut-Off Valve with Live Steam Admission 


live steam admission valve. The lever valve, when placed 
inside the cab, is provided with a lever and quadrant 
containing two notches for starting and operating. When 
placed outside of the cab, a hand-pull is used. 

The automatic regulating valve and the live steam 








admission valve maintain constant operating conditions 
for the injector. These valves are contained in one 
lody, upon which are placed two cylinders connected 
by a bridge for steam admission to both pistons at the 
same time. The automatic regulating valve is open to 
admit exhaust steam to the injector when the engine is 
under load, but is balanced to regulate automatically its 
admission port in proportion to the variation of exhaust 
pressures It automatically closes when the engine 
stops, so that steam from the boiler admitted through 
the live steam admission valve cannot pass to the exhaust 
ports of the cylinders . 

These valves operate when the locomotive throttle 1s 
opened to admit steam to the steam chest ; steam flows 
into the bridge and forces both pistons down, opening 
the exhaust regulating valve and closing the live steam 
admission valve by pressure on differential areas. If the 
locomotive throttle is closed when the injector is feed- 
ing, the pressure within the bridge is relieved, the pistons 
above each valve move upward, close the exhaust valve 
and open the live steam admission valve, to give a con- 
tinuous flow of live steam to the exhaust nozzles at ap- 
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proximately the same pressure as previously supplied 
from the cylinders. 

It is obvious that if both the live steam and exhaust 
regulating valves act at the instant the throttle is open 
and in advance of any supply of exhaust steam from 
the cylinders, the injector would be without steam until 
the locomotive was in motion. It is, therefore, 
vantageous to delay the action of both of these valves 
until there is sufficient movement of the engine to get a 
full supply of exhaust steam. This 1s done by the re- 
tarding valve placed at the forward end of the supply 
pipe to the bridge. It is a simple device provided with 
a small opening for flow toward the bridge and a quick 
to the exhaust to permit the valves to return t 


ad- 


wenn 
oP ae Fee 


normal condition 
By the use of these devices, the injector will feed the 
wiler continuously when the engine is standing, hauling 








* | 














Ly 


The Sellers Exhaust Steam Injector 





drifting; in fact, entirely independent of 
the position of the locomotive throttle, permitting the 
same functions as the usual non-lifting injector. 

The method of operation is simple: If the locomotive 
is under load, the water valve is opened and the lever of 
stand is drawn back until the indicator regis- 

balanced lever starting valve is then opened 

verflow closed When the engine is stand- 
is the same, except the preliminary open 
valve one notch 

exhaust steam that can be used is fixed 


i train, Or 


the cab 
ters; the 
rd the 
ing. the actior 
of the 


Tih? icy 


Che amount ot 
by the feed temperature limit of the forcing set of tubes; 
the colder the water in the tank, the greater the propor- 
tion of exhaust steam that may be used and the higher 
the relative efficiency of the apparatus; if the water sup 
ply is 45 deg. more exhaust steam can be used than when 
Regulation of the exhaust 
adjusting the position of 


the water supply is 85 deg. 
steam supply is obtained by 
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the lever of the cab stand to give the required discharge 
area of the exhaust steam nozzle. The indicator gage 
instantly tells the engineman if the lever is in the right 
position. Careful enginemen will draw back the lever 
to admit as much exhaust as possible to induce the great- 
est economy. For the same reason the amount of steam 
passing through the live steam admission valve should 
be increased by hand adjustment during the winter 
months, when the water is colder, for the pressure with- 
in the injector exhaust supply pipe should be approxi- 
mately the same with live or exhaust steam 

The Sellers system is applicable to high pressure, 200- 
250 Ib., freight and passenger locomotives. The tubes, 
nozzles and all wearing parts can be removed without 
disconnecting the injector or valve bodies from the loco- 
motive. 

Live steam from the boiler cannot be used by the en- 
ginemen for operating the exhaust heater tubes of the 


injector when exhaust from the cylinder is available 


Front End Throttle Valve 
Located to Reduce Weight 
throttle valve, 


HEN the Chambers 
manufactured by the Bradford Corporation, 25 
West 43rd street, New York, was originally 
designed, it was placed ahead of the stack for the rea- 
n that in many modern locomotives, additional weight 


front end 
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General Arrangement of the Chambers Front End Throttle 
Valve Located Between the Superheater Header 
and the Stack 


is desirable at the front of the boiler in order to keep the 
proper distribution of the load on the driving wheels and 


leading and trailing trucks In some cases, the addi- 
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weight is a disadvantage and to meet this situa 
e de llustrated has been prepared. 

In tl desig. the front end throttle valve is located 
etween the su eater header and the stack. With this 
irrangement, the weight of the throttle valve and parts 

appr mately 700 lb. less than with a front end valve 
he he mmternal parts used with 

eme e the same as in the standard Cham 
end throttle valve Che connection from the 

( . ( hrottle alve has been modified 

A m with a stuffing box being used 

the rotati shaft with a metallic steam joint 


Redesigned Brake Beam 
Support and Draft Key Lock 


HE Buffalo Brake Beam Company, New York 
as within the past year made several changes to 
brake beam support and draft key 
ke beam support, which is removabk 


two 


locked in place by 








Auxiliary Brake Beam Support Fastened with Self Locking 


Heat Treated Pins 
ckir t-treated pins provided with case-hard 
ne ocki iwls \ll the parts are interchangeable 
be made to suit various types of brake beams 
he principal change made to the standard A. R. A 








Self 


Locking Draft Key Pin 
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draft key lock has been the elimimation of cotter pins 
by substituting a case-hardened self-locking pawl which 
is automatically locked, when applied, by a non-corrosive 
Monel metal coil spring and can only be 


desired 


removed when 


Ames Locomotive 


HE Ames Shovel and Tool Company, 190 Ames 
Building, Boston, Mass., has placed on the mar- 
ket the Olivet Starting 
with steel, the fabricated of manganese alloy 
steel with high carbon content and a considerable amount 


Scoop 


\mes locomotive scoop 
blade is 

















ed 





The Ames Locomotive Scoops Are Properly Balanced for 
Easy Handling 


of manganese. When this steel is received, it is caretully 
inspected and put through a complete laboratory test be 
fore being released for use. In the laboratory test, the 
steel is put through various heating treatments to de 
termine the proper temperature at which the shovel 
blades should be treated. Analysis is made of the shav 
ings drilled from the steel to determine if 
manganese, silicon, etc., 
specifications. It 


the carbon, 
contents are within the range of 


is the aim to have the finished shovel 








“ 
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lade range not under 350 Brinnel and not over 460 
irinnel. 


d with care. Every handle used 


The handle is selects 
I best grade of Northern ash is 


inspected and only the 
sed \ patented Olivet \mes bend P1ves the shovel 
the proper balance 


Franklin Locomotive 
Driving Box 


driving bo 


RDINARILY he removal of a 
brass or the relinine of a hub face involves 
the ren il oT th side rods and the dropping 


advent of the driving box now 
Railway Supply Company 
New York, this work 
box has 


the wheels. With the 
irketed by the Franklin 


{ 17 East Fort 


eliminated Che 


Se’ ond Street, 


in be conventional driving 
he sides and the top cast inte oral Che bottom is open 
and contains a lubricating cella: 


[he bearing is forced into the box underheavy pressure. 


separate removable 


Since it is impracticable to provide a bearing surface on 
the removable cellar, such a box has a break in the bear- 


ing surface between the hub face and the driving wheel. 


his undesirable feature is remedied in the Franklin 











-_ J 











The Crown Brass and Hub Liner of the Franklin Driving 
Box May Be Renewed Without Removing the 
Side Rods or Dropping the Wheels 


the bottom portion of the box 
lubricator and leaving the 


Trorm a receptacie or the 


outer or hub wall solid, which together with the bearing 


ind retainer forms a complete circular bearing for the 
hub face of the wheel This hub face is lined with 
onze, thus improving the bearing surface 

In order to remove the bearing or to reline the hub 


box, the wheels and axle 
With the Franklin driv 


the entire 


face of the ordinary driving 


must be dropped and removed 


ing box the bearings are readily renewable and 


driving box may be removed from the locomotive with 
out disturbing the wheels The two sides and bottom 
of the box are integral as opposed to the two sides and 
> of the customary design The bearing of the box is 
mewhat similar m shape to the ordinarv crown bearing 
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but has flat sides which fit between the vertical members 
The bearing is held in place by a bearmg 


ae he box 
retainer } } rec he heart os | thre ts ther 
etainer which rests on the bearing and transm1! there 
to its proportion of the weight of the locomotive. This 
retainer and the bearings are clamped together and hel 
immovable by two tapered wedges, the bearing surfaces 


different 


1t which are shaped lock the parts firml, 
t wether 

The bottom portion of the box is cored out to form a 
receptacle for the lubricator. The outer or hub wall of 
rming with the bearing and retaine1 


for the hub face of the whee! 


the cavity is solid, f 

complete circular bearing 
\butments are provided on the inner end of the box to 
prevent an endwise movement of the bearing On the 
top of the bearing is a ridge which fits into a correspond 
ing groove out wearing retainer. ‘This prevent 
any end movement of the bearing retainer. This inte 
locking makes the construction equivalent to an integral 


} 


into the 


box, bearing and cellar 

Che lubricator used is of the standard type except that 
the grease container has no end wall on the hub side. 
Che end wall is unnecessary because its equivalent is cast 
integral with the box. This construction makes it pos- 
sible to remove the grease container to inspect the grease 
cake without disturbing the other lubricator parts. The 
lubricator is provided with one indicator only, on the 
inside of the box so that the lubricator can be withdrawn 
entirely from the box for refilling or inspection. This is 
easily done by taking out the single retaining pin 





Morton Kass Safety Brake Step 
SAFETY brake step for use on freight cars has 
been designed by the Morton Manufacturing 
Company, 5105 West Lake street, Chicago, to 

eliminate the danger of brakemen slipping while apply 

ing hand brakes. The step can be furnished with or 














Safety Brake Step for Use on Freight Cars 
without brackets to suit any style of brake ratchet, wheel 
or pawl. The application of this step in direct contrast 
to those of wood now commonly used, obviates any fut 
ther expense for maintenance or renewals as it 1s mad 
of rust-resisting steel plate and is practically unbreak 
able. The perforations in the top of the raised buttons 


\s the 


are not 


prevent the treads from wearing smooth. reac 
wears down, the gripping edges of the holes 


destroved 
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Modified Hyatt Roller 


Bearing Journal Box 


N the modifie nal box design of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Cot Newark, N. J., all likelihood of 
oil leakage is removed by a system of grease grooves 


which are ju ick of a baffle wall which catches any 


1 bearing and diverts it to an 

















A Section of the Journal Box Cut Away Showing the Hyatt 
Redesigned Roller Bearing 


annulat oove that cart 
at the bottom of the box 

Various closing the journal box at the 
front have been tried, but the most successful design 
adopted so far is to have the box lid separate from the 
which holds the axle block in place. By 
isting separate from the box lid, there 


back to the oil reservoll 


ies it 
methods ot 
space! casting 
having the space 
SNAP RING RUIANMEN 
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The Hyatt Roller Bearing Journal Box 


is definite assurance that the lateral play of the axle will 
bring the axle end square against the axle block thus 
holding it in place 


original designs, the axle block was 
held by offset bolts and locking 


further, mm _ the 


more or less insecurely 


devices, but in the design illustrated the axle block is a 
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floating element securely held against rotation by its 
square section, and laterally by the method of locking, 
as indicated 

The trucks in which this box are used are set up with 
a predetermined amount of permissible lateral move- 
ment of the axle. This is a very desirable but unusual 
design for a roller bearing journal box. inasmuch as it 
closely parallels the practice with A.R.A. journal box and 
truck construction. Shims interposed between the axle 
block and the cover lid permit precise adjustment of the 
lateral movement of the axle. It is that 
adjustment of the blocks to compensate for wear will 
probably be necessary only when the cars are shopped 
for heavy repairs, although the lateral play may be 
checked when desired by loosening the two nuts and 
pushing the block in and out and measuring the move- 
ment. 


considered 


Malleable Iron Draft 
Key Washer 


HE illustration shows the application of a draft 
key washer recently developed by the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. This device 
malleable iron washer o1 
applied to the tapered end of the draft key 


wearing piece 
his washer 


consists of a 
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Draft Key Washer 
Cotter Pin 


Application of the with a U-Type 


is so designed that any thrust or pressure coming on the 
washer, due to the shifting of the key, will at the 
center of the washer regardless of the angularity or posi- 
tion of the key in the slot. Where a U-bolt type of 
cotter is used for holding the washer in place the design 
has the effect of producing shear on both legs of the cot- 
ter at the same time, thus increasing the effectiveness 
of the cotter. \s the washer encircles the entire cross 
section of the key the shear obtained in the case of the 
L-type cotter is quadrupled. 

When the washer is held in place on the key with the 
standard brake pin double the shear is obtained on the 
pin. The head of the key is also made of such shape 
that the thrust coming on it is at practically all times in 


come 
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the longitudinal center of the key. This device is de- 
signed to eliminate the breaking of the draft key retainer 
and to insure against the loss of the draft key and the 
pulling out of the coupler due to this cause. It is also 
designed to minimize the possibilities of reduction of 
section of either the pin or the cotter by concentrating 
the chafing or wear of the sill due to the shifting of the 
key on the washer and head of the key. 


Combustion Chamber Syphon 


Hk Locomotive Firebox Company, 310 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of the 
Nicholson thermic syphon, has placed in the mar 

ket the combustion chamber syphon which is manu- 
factured in a manner similar to the firebox syphon, but is 
set vertically in the combustion chamber, making a con- 
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The standard 16-in. dia. brake wheel is used with the 
cam gear brake, which is secured at the bottom of the 
car end sill somewhat similarly to the old type of brake 
step, the lower end of the brake staff fitting into a 
squared socket in the small sturdy pinion of the cam 
gear brake. 

The illustration shows the cam gear brake with the 
top plate cut away so that the cam may be seen. The 
lever on the brake staff pinion has a preliminary en- 
gagement with the cam on the gear carrying the brake 
chain drum, which provides an extremely quick slack 
take-up, the cam being so designed that one-quarter turn 
of the hand wheel causes three inches of chain to be 


wrapped on the drum, thereby taking the slack out of 
the brake rigging This feature is desirable since it 


materially reduces the time required to bring a moving 
car under control. In the illustration the pinion lever is 
shown leaving the cam slot and the first tooth of the 


drum gear being engaged by the pinion teeth 

















Application of the Combustion Chamber Syphon 


nection to the floor sheet by a diaphragm and to the 
crown sheet in the usual manner. The two syphons in 
the firebox are used with this arrangement. Because of 
the combustion chamber syphon, additional heating sur 
face and circulation in the boiler are secured and in case 
f low water, protection is given to this part of the 
crown sheet, which otherwise would be unprotected 


Power Hand Brake 


Mechanism for Freight Cars 


EW developments in power hand brakes for 
freight cars are embodied in the cam gear brake 
manufactured and sold by the National Malle- 
ible and Steel Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
[he cam gear brake is the result of careful study of 
the requirements of A. R. A. Standard Practice in re- 
gard to power to be developed at the brake cylinder push 
rod by hand brake mechanisms. Extensive development 
work has been carried on to design this brake so that it 
will deliver the required force under adverse as well as 
favorable conditions 
\ctual car test$ are said to have shown that this cam 
gear brake will develop a force at the brake cylinder 
push rod well in excess of the required 3,950 Ib. without 
the use of a club, thus allowing a high factor of safety 


for extreme conditions 





—— te ee PG Ry 


The end of the cam is worked out so that there is 
always a positive engagement between the pinion and 











J 








A View of the Cam Gear Brake with the Top Plate Cut 
Away to Show the Cam 
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year and so that no abrupt shock in the transfer from that the boiler pressure on the top ot the diaphragm holds 
the cam to the teeth can occur the valve in the closed position until the oil pressure from 
\\ teeth engaged, the cam gear brake develops the lubricator raises the valve from the seat and permits 
wer and continues to deliver this power to the the oil to be forced into the steam line. The diaphragm 

<e chain throughout the remaining 14 in. of chain’ mechanism is so constructed that the boiler pressure 


possible to be wrapped on the drum. Inasmuch as th« exerts a valve closing action of 50 lb. more than the 
levers and sheave wheels are eliminated, with steam line pressure operating in the opposite direction 


he attendant frictional losses caused thereby, the cam This, then, makes it mechanically impossible for steam 
vides for a possible brake cylinder push or water to work back into the oil line. The oil line, also 
17 in., thus allowing for a large margin of cannot empty itself while the locomotive is drifting with 
9 in. of piston travel, which is the maxi the throttle shut off. 
wable under A. R. A. rulings on brake adjust Che valve delivers oil into the steam line in an atom 


thermore, chain fouling on the drum is not ized condition by a jet of saturated steam, taken from the 


but one turn of the drum is necessary to steam supply at boiler pressure. There is no spring ad- 


17 in. of chain. This is an important fea justment in the check valve and it automatically regu 
he fouling of the chain means a great loss lates itself to any particular steam pressure. The com- 
vel plete elimination of springs in both the lubricator and 


the pressure check valve also makes effective lubrication 
much more certain in operation as the lubricator, in all 
instances, depends entirely on the mechanical action ot 


| JOCOTHIE thy e Lubricator Includes the same elements as those which propel the locomotive 


4 . P So long as the locomotive is running, the lubricator auto 

} luid Pressure Check \ alves matically delivers fresh oil in measured quantities to the 
cvlinders. 

REDESIGNED lubricator, known as the Model 

D locomotive lubricator, has recently been 

aced on the market by the Madison-Kipp Cor- 

poration, Madison, Wis., for providing fresh oil in 


Tri isured qual tities for the cvlinders of locomotives Lifting Rail tor Automobile Cars 


——$_____ HE present practice in loading assembled auto- 
mobiles for shipment necessitates the lifting of 
one end and in automobile cars this is usually 

accomplished by a chain hoist suspended over the car- 

lines near the ridge poles. The Hutchins Car Roofing 

Company, Detroit, Mich., in designing steel carlines has 

embodied the strength necessary to support any load 

placed on them in automobile loading. The latest de- 
velopment of this company is a loading rail running 
lengthwise of a car which permits the chain hoist to be 














Madison-Kipp Model HD Locomotive Lubricator 


ricator is built upon the Madison-Kip 
gistering port principle and with the 

Kipp fluid pressure check valves 
‘ <iel includes individual adjustments tot 


idual sight feed tor each oil feed 


unit is adjustable without changing the 

e plunge Che range ot adjustment permits 

en outlet to deliver as high as eleven times as 
ther outlet in the same lubricator. The 





les are grouped directly in front of the 
th are protected by a hinged hood cover 





e sealed to prevent any unauthorized 
The Longitudinal Lifting Rail Permits the Suspension of 
d registering port principle used in the Hoist at Any Point 
sures that the oil quantities as deter- 
\djusting spindles. will be delivered through stispended at any point regardless of the location of car- 
ed and in turn be delivered to the cylinders. lines [his facilitates the loading of automobiles of 


liaphragm check valve is so designed varving wheel base lengths. This lifting rail is of a 








an titin Stle§ 


<2 cen 
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channel section with side wings weighing 7.4 lb. per ft. 

the same section as the Hutchins carlines 
plication is either riveted or bolted to the carlines. 
upplication provides an economical method of loading 
and also adds considerably to the strength of the car 


root. 


Zenith and Chicago 


Flexible Car Roots 


HE Zenith and Chicago flexible 
have recently 

placed on the market by the Chicago-Cleveland 
Car Roofing Company, 1617 Kimball Building, Chicago 
The Zenith flexible outside metal roof is a heavy 


shown in the illustrations, 

















The Zenith Flexible Outside Metal Car Roof 


wot designed tor repairs Chis 
for use on cars where the carlines. 


ines are in good condition, as it can 


isturbing them. Each roof sheet is flexible and is hei 


recommended 
ridge pole and pt 
applied without 











The Chicago Flexible Type of Car Roof 


a frame composed of the ridge cap and t 
caps which are in turn fastened at the ridge by a steel 
saddle and cap and at the eaves by anchor 


aul 
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saddles are furnished as standard equipment with this 
root. 

lhe Chicago flexible roof is a heavy gage flexible type 
f roof, complete with carlines. The sheets extend 
across the car eliminating ridge seams. The cap forma- 
tion, common to most flexible roofs, is formed in each 
sheet, thereby still further reducing the number of seams 
to a minimum. Each sheet of the roof is free at three 
sides and riveted to a carline on the fourth side. This 
construction controls the sheet during its movement 
when the car weaves, and centers the sheet again when 
the car has ceased its weaving and returns to normal 
position. This roof is furnished with carlines of oper 
end construction to insure full ventilation. Metal rw 
ning boards are furnished as standard equipment 


Andrix Lock Nut and Washer 


Hk Andrix Lock Nut Company, Locust and 
Michigan streets, Adrian, Mich., is marketing a 
lock nut and washer for use on cars and locomo 
tives and in bridge construction. It is claimed that thes« 
locks have never failed to hold the nuts tight as a spring 
washer takes up all the stretch 
The washer is made of high-carbon spring steel. It 
has a tongue that engages a spline cut in the bolt body 
\ similar tongue in the locking piece also engages this 
spline and thus prevents*the nut from turning. The 
lock is made of heat-treated crucible steel and is Parker- 
ized to withstand the elements when used in the open 














The Andrix Lock Nut and Washer for Use on Machinery, 
Cars and Locomotives 
m cars or locomotives. It will not rust nor will it rattl 


tt 


In applying the device, the washer is first slipped in 
place, followed by the nut, which is then tightened with 
ne of the flat sides of the nut in line with the spline in 
the bolt. The locking piece can then be snapped in 
place our prongs grip the underside of the nut and 
prevent the lock from falling off. To remove the device 
a screwdriver or other edged tool is inserted under the 
de ot the lock close to the lower edge to spring the 
prongs tree [hese lock nuts may be used over again 
is often as is necessary 

he lock nut is made in both square and hexagon types 
in four sizes: 7%, 1, ‘4 and 1% in. to fit standard nuts 


f the same sizes. 
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Waste Retainer for 


% 
Car Journal Boxes 
| N an eftort to overcome waste grabs as a cause of hot 
box R. Hi 


bie>= 


Dyer, general car inspector, Norfolk & 
Roanoke, Va., has patented a retainer the 


which ts to keep the waste below the cente1 














Side View of the Waste Retainer with the Bearing and 
Wedge in Position 
ine of the journal. The retainer is made in one piece 
f 125 gage low carbon steel plate 
lo apply the retainer, it is necessary to jack up the 














Waste Retainer and Journal Bearing in Position 


box, remove the wedge and bearing, insert the retainer 
and replace the bearing and wedge. The pressing of the 
waste incident to the jacking up of the box with the 
waste in position will be taken care of by the retainer 
which, by keeping the waste down at the sides of the 
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journal, will force it in contact with the entire surface 
of the lower half of the journal. 

The retainer is already in service on 500 N. & W. 
cars and 1,000 additional cars are ordered to be equipped. 


Changes Made to Gold 
Steam Heat Connections 


HE 2-in. steam hose connection manufactured by 
the Gold Car Heating & Lighting Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently undergone several 

The drop forged wedge lock has re- 


changes been 

















— 


The Redesigned Lock Wedge Applied to the Gold 2-in. 


Coupler Head 


designed so that there is an excess of take-up for wear. 
The 2-in. coupler heads have been strengthened, espe- 
cially at the wedge lock housing. This change has also 
been made in the smaller coupler head. The spring 
grooves formerly used in the gasket seat have been elimi- 




















The Gold Drop Forged Lock Wedge 


nated. The gasket can now be inserted in any position, 
allowing it to oscillate in all directions. The Gold No. 

222, 2-in. end valve which is used with the 2-in. con- 
nection, is of the piston type. The end valve can be used 
as a stationary or sliding valve. It is made in both the 
screw and flange types. 

A Surr for $1,000,000 instituted by George M. Taylor, receiver 
for the Cripple Creek Short Line, against the Cripple Creek 
Central, instituted seven years ago when the Colorado Springs 
& Cripple Creek District, a subsidiary of the Cripple Creek 
Central, made a lease with the short line and then cancelled it, 
was settled on May 27 for $62,500. 
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Viloco Pneumatic 
Whistle Operator 


HE Viloco Railway Equipment Company, 14 

East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has recently 

placed on the market a device for pneumatically 
operating a locomotive steam whistle. This device pro- 
full instantaneous blast of the whistle at each 
[he air operated cylinder of the device is 
the whistle base with an air connection there 


vides a 
operation 
lo ated mn 














The Viloco Whistle Operating Cylinder Can Be Applied by 
a Suitable Bracket to Any Type of Whistle 


from to the operating valve in the cab. The operating 
valve can be located conveniently for operation by either 
the engineman’s right hand, or his foot, thus relieving 
him of the time required to reach for a hand lever with 
his left hand. This device is applicable to any type of 
whistle by a suitable bracket. When desired, a second 
operating valve can be supplied on the left side in the 
cab for the use of the fireman in emergency cases 


i 


Seamless Hollow 


Rolled Staybolt Bars 


HE Oid Dominion Iron & Steel Works, 

Isle, Richmond, Va., is now using a patented 

process to manufacture on a production basis, 
hollow staybolt iron. The process consists essentially 
of building up a hollow fagot by arranging the rods 
around a hollow metal core, heating the fagot to a weld- 
ing and rolling temperature, rolling the heated fagot 
down to the required size, at the same time preserving the 
desired direction of the hole through the axis of the bar. 
The core of the fagot is filled with a refractory material. 
After the billet is brought to a welding heat, it is passed 
through a series of polygonal rolls instead of circular 
rolls. The reason for this is that by passing the billet 
through a series of circular passes, a twisting action is 
set up which badly distorts and sometimes closes the hole 


Belle 
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in the bar. From 16 to 20 passes are used to finish the 
bar. The last pass is circular in form. 
The removal of the refractory material from the fin- 
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The Top View Shows Four Methods of Building Up the 
Billet—The Center View Shows a Detail of the Rolls 
and the Bottom View Shows How the Bore of 
the Finished Bar Is Cleaned 








ished bar has always been a difficult and costly operation. 
This process has been simplified by chucking the bar in 
a lathe and turning it at about 500 r.p.m. At the same 
time a hollow metal tube is fed into one end of the 
cored bar. Air is blown through the metal tube. In 
this manner the hole in the bar may be quickly and ade- 
quately cleaned. 


Roller Side Bearings and Arch 
for Passenger Car Trucks 


HE illustration shows the Barber combination 
roller side bearings and arch for passenger car 
trucks, manufactured by the Standard Car Truck 
Company, McCormick Building, Chicago. The arch is 
made of cast steel with a pocket formed in the casting 
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The General Dimensions of the Barber Combination Roller 
Side Bearing and Arch for Passenger Car Trucks 


to take the 6-in. roller that revolves on the 2-in. pin. 
This pin has a key at one end that interlocks it to the 
arch, all the movement being between the pin and the 
roller. The pin is bored at one end for a grease recess 
which opens out at the center of the roller at the inside 
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the pin, thus providing adequate lubrication Che 
cover plate keeps out the dirt, snow or ice. Should any 
the e defective, the car is safe to operate as 
here 1s i very limited space between the top of the 


over plate and the bearing plate on the passenger car 


Car Axle Equipped With Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings 


NE ot 
which the 


features of the series of exhibitions 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is 
of its new Pioneer Limited before it 
tarts on its first regular trip, is a complete Timken 


the 


making 








Bearing Cut Away to Show the Assembly 


el er bearing equipped axle, of the type used 
train, which were furnished by 

( ( Roll Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio 
Esse e be Y consists of the cone, on which the 
ers run, the rollers themselves, the cage. which holds 

em m positiot nd the cup. which encloses the whol 


material 
toe ther 
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assembly so as to form a rigid unit As can be seen 
from the illustration, th the double 
type, that is, they consist of two sets of 14 rollers each, 
mounted on a common cone, and enclosed in a common 
The whole is enclosed in a common cup, making 
a homogeneous unit. The cone has a double taper rising 
towards the middle. There is a ridge at the apex of 
the angle, and one at each of the outer rims of the cone 


hearings are of 


cage. 


the latter being known as the ribs. It is these ribs, which 
are machined so that their inner surface is exactly 
parallel to the flat end of the tapered rollers, that compel 
the revolving roll to aline itself. ‘ 


Che bore of the bearings is 5 in., the outside diameter, 
1156 in., and the width of the cone at its contact with 
the axle 6% in. The latter dimension means a consider 
able saving in the overall length of the axle and bearing 
housings. The rated capacity of the bearings is 34,000 
lb. radial and 28,700 Ib. thrust load, at 500 r.p.m., or 
about 55 per hour train 


what corresponds to miles 


speed. 


Saftred Designed tor Car Steps 


HE illustration shows the Masonco Saftred manu 
factured by the American Mason Safety Tread 
Company, Lowell, Mass., 
for railroad cars 


designed especially 


It consists of a flat tread with a 


nos 





This Safety Car Tread Has a Metal Base and Nosing 


ing of alternate teeth, both of hard metal and abrasiv: 
(carborundum ), the two wearing down evenl\ 

















Car Axle, Showing the Complete Housing on One End and the Assembled Bearing on the Other 
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Trunnion Type Air Dump Car 


Hi Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 

through its subsidiary, the Koppel Industrial 

Car and Equipment Company, has added a new 
trunnion type car to the line of Koppel air dump cars 
Chis car is being produced in cubical capacities of 27 and 
30 yd. level full, or 36 and 42 yd. heaped, and of 100,000 
lb. capacity, but can be furnished in other capacities to 
meet special requirements. Some of the more important 
features of this car are as follows: Low center of gra\ 
itv; 7 ft. 6 in. high overall from top of rail, permitting 
quick inexpensive maximum loading with steam shovel 
or crane and making the car attractive for ditcher serv 
ice and well adapted for smooth riding on temporary 
tracks ; quick, clean discharge of lading 7 ft. from center 
of tracks, which is especially valuable for ditcher service 
is the load not only clears the ties but also 1s distributed 
well out over the ballast; dumps to either side without 
changing any parts; dumping operation controlled by 
hand operated valves located at one or both ends of car 
can be locked instantaneously so that the car cannot he 
dumpéd until the lock is released. When the lock 1s 
the car will only dump to one side as desired 
to the other side until the lock 1s rhe 

mechanism is located at the ends of the 


released 
and not 
door operating 
operating parts being along the side of the cat 


reset 


car, no 
to become damaged in dumping. The body locking de 
vices have been entirely eliminated. The car body can 
he quickly moved to the dumping position and returned 
automatically by gravity after dumping to normal posi 
tion without any shock to the car 

The illustrations show one of twenty 27-cu. vd. cars 
that were delivered a few months ago to the Louisville 
& Nashville Che body with 


is built in a separate unit 
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Four telescoping type cylinders, two on each side o 
the car are provided, which obtain air from a storag« 
reservoir placed between two of the cylinders. Dump 
ing is accomplished by turning the handle of the operat 
ing valve located at one end of the car. By a special de 


bad 

















All Controls Are Conveniently Located at the Ends of the 
Car 


sign of control valve any car in a train may be dumped 
individually, also a whole train of cars may be dumped 
either from any from the locomotive. An 

determining the 


indicator provides a simple means of 


one Car or 














27-Cu. Ft. Koppel Dump Car in Dumping Position, Showing the Operating Mechanism and Reservoir | 


in. floor plate supported intermittently by means of 
cross beams so as to leave no unsupported area. ‘The 
body when in load carrying position is supported by eight 
unnions placed four on each side of the car, resting in 
like number of sockets, thus providing rigidity, resem 
ling in this respect a gondola car. The underframe cen- 
ter construction is composed of heavy steel channels with 
heavy top and ‘bottom steel cover plates—a rugged steel 
framed into the center construction carries the 
Body 


diaphragms 


structure 
dumping cylinders and trunnion sockets 


are composed of-double course pressed steel 


bolste Ts 


with top and hottom cover plates 


side of discharge and when placed at the desired positior 
a three-way valve located near the center of the fram 
is set automatically and controls the flow of air from th 
reservoir to the cylinders opposite the dump side. It als: 
cuts off the air supply to the two dormant cylinders. Al 
four cylinder piston rods are permanently t 
pins attached to the frame of the car body, which pe 
mits the two active, as well as the two idle, cylinders 1 
Swing in their re spective sockets during the 
operations, 

\s the air is released 
vlinders on the 


onnecte¢ 


dumping 


from the reservoir to the two 


side opposite the desired side ot dis 
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e body is gradually raised with the low or dis- 
charge side resting in the four trunnion sockets on the 
lun de which serve as pivots. When one side of 
the ly ascends, the door on the discharge side 1s pet 

tte t we itself, since its automatic action 1S 
echanica ntrolled by levers It serves as an apron 
or distributing the lading away from the track and in 
special cases a plow or spreader when the empty car 
hauled away. By means of an exhaust or bleeder valve 


which is automatically set in action when the handle on 


| | 


the operating valve is returned to the running position, 
the air is gradually released from the cylinders, thus 
illowing the body to resume its normal load-carrying 
position without shock 

[he car illustrated in this article represents the Kop 
pel trunnion type car with double plate sides, hinged to 
he body side sills and operated from the ends only. For 
ene ervice where a lighter constructed car 1s desired, 
his type of car with single plate sides or doors is recom 
mended, the sides being hinged to the body side sills and 
yperated by a series of levers located underneath thx 


¥ . ~ 
Changes in Power Reverse Gear 
been made in the 
gear built by the 
1815 Winnemac 


res have recently 


ae I chang 


the powet 


\Mlanutacturing ( 


revers 


ompany, 


ivenu Chicag The new Type B4 reverse gear 
1 ( ume as the B2 and B3 years, except 
( s s have been mad more easily ac 











Redesigned Barco Power Reverse Gear 


general arrangement considerably re- 
The valve has been placed on the bottom so that 
e lubricant will be better distributed to the walls of the 


essible ind the 


cvlindet The rack has been lightened by making it 1n 
hal | section instead of rectangular. The gear 
earings are now in one piece instead of two 


Brake Pipe Clamp 
and Angle Cock Holder 


COMPANY, Railway 
ding, Chicago, has redesigned and placed 
the market a brake pipe support and clamp 
a combination brake pipe clamp and angle cock 
Both devices are one piece and made of pressed 
-in. bolt to effect the clamp 


DGE & Exchange 


and 
holder 
steel, utiliziag an ordinarv 4 
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ing of the pipe. The clamping principle of these de- 
vices is simple. When the brake pipe or angle cock is 
in place, the 34-in. bolt is applied and drawn up tight. 
This action draws the legs of the clamp inward and they 
in turn bear on the bolt and force it hard against the 
pipe. The pressure of the bolt and large bearing sur- 

















A Combination Brake Pipe Clamp and Angle Cock Holder 


face of the clamp against the brake pipe resists vibration 
f the pipe The automatically 


locked by the angularity of clamp legs tl 


nut 1S 


or movement ol 
and their natural 
resisting action 

cock holder is provided with a lip which 


The angle 
I preventing the 


projects over the hex of the angle coc 

















The Mudge Brake Pipe Support and Clamp 


latter trom turning. The combination of this lip and 
clamping of the pipe back of the angle cock prevents 
distortion or loosening. Variation of as much as % in. 
in length of the brake pipe nipples applied in renewals do 
not affect the efficiency of the angle cock holder. It will 
still serve its purpose without having to be relocated. 





\. KASTELLo has been appointed district sales representative of 
the Detroit Stoker Company, Detroit, Mich., 
Canada and Montreal territories, with headquarters at 915 New 
Birks building, Montreal. Mr. Kastello formerly served for 
many years with different railway companies in Canada as me- 
chanical engineer and power plant efficiency engineer 


for its eastern 
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Creco Bottom Rod Guard 


HE Chicago Railway Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago, has recently developed the Creco bottom 
rod guard, for safeguarding the bottom brake 
connection on freight and tender trucks. In this guard, 
double U-springs clamp tightly over the brake beam com- 


pression member and encircle the bottom rod, which, if 





The Creco Bottom Rod Guard for Safeguarding the Bottom 
Brake Connection 


would be prevented from dragging along 
Rattling of the guard on the beam is pre- 
igs which grip the edges of the section. The 


| bl be im 


lard 1s applicabie to any 


should tall, 
the ground 


vented Dy) 


stvle of trussed brake 


Air Signal for Locomotives, 
Motor and Electric Cars 


\ r signal tor locomotives, motor and electric 
cars, yards and signal towers, has been developed 
by the American Strombos Company, Inc., 

Eighteenth and Market streets, Philadelphia, Pa Che 

signal operates on from 10 to 100 Ib. air pressure, regu- 

by the construction of the air inlet. 

inside of the signal consists of a bronze diaphragm 


. : 
ated 


Che 
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Assembly of Four Strombos Units, Two Curved Projectors 
Pointing Ahead and Two Straight Projectors 
Pointing to the Rear 
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which emits no sound itself, but releases a succession of 
air waves, which by resonance are so amplified in inten- 
sity as to penetrate other noises. The initial sound 
waves arising from the high frequency, pulsating, air 
pressure in the chamber, created by the vibrating dia- 
phragm-valve, excite the column of air in the bell, or 
resonator, into sympathetic longitudinal vibrations; 
greatly magnified, these are projected to the outside air 
as sound waves of extraordinary power. 

The horn is equipped to be attached to an air line and 
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Cross-Section of the Strombos Air Signal 


will not affect the air brake system. It is operated with 
the regulation lever valve and cord or with a foot con- 
trol. If desired, a magnet valve can be furnished for 
remote push button control. The signal is furnished in 
many models with any number of signal units assembled 
together. Either the straight or the curved type of pro 
jector can be furnished in various lengths by which the 
tone of the signal can be regulated to meet most every 
requirement. 


Boec Locomotive Cylinder 
Mechanical Lubricator 


HE cylinders of steam locomotives are now lubri- 
cated by means of mechanical or hydrostatic lu 
bricators which function by releasing, from time 

to time, a drop of special oil into the steam before it en- 
ters the valve chamber. This oil must have the property 
of blasting itself into small particles which are sustained 
in the steam in a state of coloidal suspension. The steam 
deposits some of the oil on any surfaces, with which it 
comes in contact, such as the steam pipes, the valve cham- 
bers, the port passages, the cylinder heads, the piston 
heads and finally, the cylinder walls. The advent of 
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um temperatures made this method of lubrica the front dead center. Thus, the oil is not deposited on 
somewhat more difficult. It seems desirable to ce the piston head, but instead, approximately on the middle 
sit the lubricant on the cvlinder walls when the tem of the cylinder surface where the piston velocity is the 
perature is at its lowest poimt. This led the Baltimore highest, and therefore, where the oil is most needed 
(hil Engine Company, Eastern avenue and Thirtv-first Che oil is injected at the period when the steam is ex 
eet, Baltimore, Md., to develop under the Wygodsky hausting from the rear exhaust port. At this point in 
tents a new method of lubrication of the steam cylin the steam cycle the cylinder walls and contents are at 
é nated as the Roec svstem of direct pproximatielv their lowest temperature. Onlv a small 

plubricafor 
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Fig. 1—The Cross-sectional View of the Cylinder Shows How the Cone-shaped Oil Spray Strikes the Cylinder Wall and 
the Piston Rod 


il on the cylinder walls. The percentage of the oil mixes with the steam, the high 


raving ot the lubricating oil 
evice is Ss ind serviced by the E. A. Lundy Company, — velocity with which it is driven into the cylinder carrying 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. most of it directly to the cylinder walls to which it ad- 
he principle of the direct spraying of the lubricant heres. Sufficient oil is picked up and carried by the 
he s illustrated in Fig. 1 An oil atom steam to lubricate the valve chamber bushings and the 
which is | ted in each back evlinder head in such a_ valve stem Che oil is injected intermittently, say once 
w cone sprav forced in under 2.000 in 30, 40 or 100 revolutions of the locomotive driving 


wheels, depending on the class of servic 
lhe atomizer in the back cylinder head consists of a 
hollow stem valve with a mushroom head, which is 
opened by each 2,000-Ib. oil pressure impulse and seated 
again by the action of a heavy coil spring around the 
valve stem. The travel of the valve is controlled by an 
adjustable collar on the inner end of the valve stem. Just 
hack of the mushroom head are six tangential holes which 
lead into the hollow stem through which the oil is fed 
When the valve is forced open by the oil pressure, oil 
is forced through the six holes into the space between 
the valve and its seat, which is so proportioned that the 
spray issues in hollow cone form 
Several sectional views of the lubricator proper are 
shown in Fig. 2. Referring to Section A-A, one end of 
the primary plunger is attached to a crosshead in which 
is located a rack and pinion. The pinion is oscillated 
one for each revolution of the locomotive wheels and 
each oscillation completes a double stroke of the plunger. 
The primary plunger draws oil through a double filter, 
up through the suction valve and delivers it through a 
The Boec Lubricator Applied to a Mikado Locomotive discharge valve into a chamber above a comparatively 
large discharge piston, thus causing the discharge piston 
pressure. intersects the cvlinder walls to recede slightly with each stroke of the primary plunger. 
jected in a timed relationship with the \t the same time some of the oil from the primary 
1e piston when the piston is at or near plunger is fed through to a chamber above a small sec- 
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ndary plunger, se which is connected to and 
ecedes with the large discharge piston 

the end of discharge piston stem is a pin 
against a spring. After a given number of 
of the driving wheels, depending on_ the 
eed adjustment, this pin is pressed against a trigget 
end of which is ultimately 
it engages a tooth on an oscillating bracket as shown 


y 


tion 


lLocated in 


ection C-C, the moved down 


Section D The toggle action of the trigger an 
he link to which it 1s atta witl 
e swinging 


hed, caused by the trigget 
bracket, in oil air valve which ad 
air from the brake system to the lowe 
pistol \t the san 
to permut the 
above the discharge 
Owing to the differential in the 
eters of the discharge piston and the secondary plunge 
above which a small volume of oil is now trapped, 90-Ib 
ir pressure develops 2,000-Ib. oil pressure and the uy 
ward movement of the secondary plunger forces a small 
amount of oil through the discharge pipe to the aton 
zer, at this pressure. With the end of the discharge 
piston stem removed from the trigger, it is returned to 
mal position by a coil spring. The use of air 
harging the oil makes it possible to produce the same 
character of spray irrespective of the speed of the loco 


opens 
its compressed 
time an 


unrestricted flow ot 


de of the discharge 
eturn valve is opened 
i valve, ba k 


il from the chamber 


to the reservoir diam 


for dis 


motive 

\nother feature of the lubricator is that it 1s possible. 
hefore starting on a trip, to lubricate the cylinders manu 
lly This enables the engineman to check up the work 
ing of the lubricator as well as to fill the oil pipe con 
necting the lubricator with the atomizer. The lubrica 
t yrovided with a steam chamber for heating the oil 
has proven that it is not owing 
to the high hydrostatic pressure and the fact that the 
atomizers are located in the back cylinder heads. 

(ne of the illustrations shows the Boec lubricator as 
ipplied on a Mikado type locomotive. After six months 
service, the cylinder walls were examined and found to 
he covered with an evenly distributed film of clean lubri 
cant and not with the usual muddy oil. The valve cham 


bers and valve stems were also found to lhe 
Iyers ] 


or 18 ] 
I 
' 


i xperience necessary 


adequately 
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Insulated Metallic 
Steam Heat Connection 


HE illustration shows an insulated metallic steam 
heat connection, marketed by the Barco Manu- 
Company, 1815 Winnemac avenue, 
the rear end of locomotive tenders 


facturing 
Chicago, for use on 








Barco Insulated Metallic Steam Heat Connection, Made in 
1%4-in. or 2-in. Sizes 


ind between passenger cars. The connections are made 
for both 1%-in. and 2-in. full area passages and for 
all tvpes of end valves and coupler heads. These connec 
tions are provided with large openings in the balls which 
eliminates any restriction either in the central or the ex 


position 


1 ; 
evtencded 


treme 
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Section "A-A" 



























Fig. 2—Sectional Views of the Boec Locomotive Cylinder Lubricator 
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Looking Backward 


New Books 








Fifty Years Ago 


il has inaugurated an awkward precedent, after 


4 , byeve 

ition, by imposing upon the five pro 

f the fa Memphis & El Paso Transcontinental 

a é $400 for each $1,000 bond sold in 

ra ‘ May 21, 1872, in addition to the 

It f impr nt ready decreed.—Kailway Age, June 

I \ Mr Vanderbilt abroad to arrange tor 

‘ pear teamship line, now decides that his mission was 

to « lidate the New York Central and the Erie under one 

nent, with a view to pooling its earnings’—a very hand 

e project, a t one which would appear to need more 

. if} tna t ifforded by a week's visit i Eng 
ind vile f June 7, 1877 


['wenty-Five Years Ago 


vice-president and general 
appointed 


ief clerk to the 
& st 


lune 6. 


has been 


Louis, 


1902 


pro-legislation, not anti-legisla 
interview at New York on 
Commission is passed 
obliged t 
railroading 


i. must have 
Harriman im an 
Interstate 
should be 


he time t the 


trunk 


line submit 


re ’ reat 


wledge of 


reason 
Ne rth 


Chicag: 


regulated by fair and 
Hill, pre sident of the 
Association at 
Commerce Com 


absolute 


laws.” declared James ] Great 
he Illinois Manufacturers 
should the Interstate 


power, it 


** * But 
would have 
It is to be feared 
such 


mission be given rate 
n over the commerce of the country 
tl l l and exercise of 


if evils 
as nothing 


making 


u the 


would result from granting 


mpared hich existing evils are 


directors of the 
Mr. Hill's 
ownership 
at all 

The 
The railroads 


uirman of the board of 
River, commenting on 
said, “While not believing in government 
ntrol of railroads tl 
> > > > 


ment < 
will be 


iw needs amending badly 


l believe i uch govert 
rtion prevented 
nagentttadd ¢ ‘ ] id rake al t ine 74 
vermuttes ) rm pools and make mutual Dusiness am 


and Engineering Review, June 7, 


rate igreemer paler 


[en Years Ago 
f l*rit eneral manager of the Eastern lines of the 
t rl been appointed general manager of the 
ird Air Line at Norfolk, Va—Railway Review, June 


ity of St. Louis and the Terminal 
duration was 
Pierce, general 
ordinances 


; al ion of n years’ 
hte t close n May 19 when T. M 
acceptance of 
storage, 
traffic 
1917. 


to materially increase its 


handling the growing 


St. Louis gateway Railway Age Gasette, June 1, 


public service com 


7 Roston & Maine propose is a war measure, to 
he total passenger train mileage 
he Philadelphia & Reading will 
) trair we ulelphia and the New Haven will 
has an 


1917 


Southern 
June 1, 


0 ner ent ts service, while the 


Gazette 





Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librorian 
Economics, Washington, I - 


i f 


Ratlway 


Books and Pamphlets 


Bureau of 


; t Year Book 1927. Reviews accomplishments of 1926 
in air commerce and civil and governmental ition in this 
country and abroad. Illustrated. 410 p. Pub. by Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, New York City. $5.25 

irt de I'Ingénieur et Metallurgie—Reststance des Matériaus 
ct Données Numérique Diverses, edited by L. Descroix. Extracts 
from Volume \V of Tables Annuelles de Constants et Données 
Diverses, and containing tables compiled from authoritative 
sources in several countries of mechanical a1 thermic con 
stants, and technical data on metals and alloys, as well as 
constants Subject bibliographies a!so included The sections 
on wood, steel, concrete, and lubricants wil! interest vaders, 
while column 3 (English) in the four-language table { con- 
tents affords a key to the informatio 249 Pub. by 
Gauthier-Villars et Cie., Paris, Franc 125 francs, boun 

Production and Movement of Frnuts a V egetabl nited 
States, 1925, by Bureau of Railway Economics Its Bulletin 
No. 20 of the Commodity Price series, on production and dis 
tribution of the sixteen major fruit and vegetable crops grown 
by farmers in the United State 19 p Pub. by Bureau of 
Railway Economics, Washington, D. ( Appl 

Periodical Articles 

Has Taylorism Survived? by Dexter S. Kimball Brief 
review of shop management developments Mechanical 
Engineering, June, 1927, p. 593-594 

How Regulate the Bus and Truck’ by Charles W. Stark 
Suggested answers to a question that is exercising more than 
ne mind. Nation’s Business, June, 1927, p. 32-34 

Vew Styles m Bridges, by Fitzhugh Greet Changing traffic 
demands and other factors that have affected bridge design. 


Illustrated, World’s Work, June, 1927, p. 132-139 


Outdoor Re Nineteen 


reation for Industrial Employees 


steam and electric railroad companies reported their activities 
in this line of the total of 319 industries answering the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s questionnaire. Illustrated Monthly Labor 
Review, May 1927, p. 1-16. 

Turbine Locomotive for British Railroad. by F. C. Living 
stone Ljunstrom type locomotive as adapted to British con 
ditions. Scientific American, June, 1927, p. 395 

What Ils Known About the Effect of S) e on Health, by 
W. C. White In particular what was found out in an investi- 

conditions in Pittsburgh, and what yet remains to be 


gation ot 


done Mechanical Engineering, June, 1927, p. 655-657, with dis 
cussion, p. 657-662 

Wins Diamond Award for Conserving Fu J. R. Falvey, 
an engineer on the Southern Pacific. Scientif Amer June 
1927, p. 413 

An AppeAL to all enginemen and fremer n 4 Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific to increase their vigilance at highway 
crossings has been sent out in the form of letter by L. ( 
Fritch, vice-president. Among the rules emphasized are the 


following: Sound the whistle whether any traffic can be seen on 


the highway or not. Do not assume that the motorist will stop 
close to the track; sound the whistle to awaken his sense of 
danger. Stop the train, if by doing so, we can avoid grade 
crossing accidents; not only the occupants of the car, but the 
engineer and fireman may be injured. Firemen should always 


remember that they are in a position to prevent injury and loss 
of life by being on the alert, especially through cities and towns 
It is the duty of the trackmen to aid in this campaign by main 
taining good crossings as well as by cutting down the weeds on 
approac hes to the crossings 
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Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 








*This 


lished 


in “Poetry: a 


The Path-Makers* 


By Selden Lincoln Whitcoml 


When we first met, 
We three, 
The blades were knee-high in the cornfhelds 
When we last parted 
We three. 
[The wheat was stacked for the threshing, 
The buckwheat gleamed in the moonlight, 
[he white-throated sparrows had vanished, 
The frost was white on the grasses 
The location gang bequeathed us, 
Blueprints in a room above the store 
A broken line of wooden stakes, 
Stretching ten mules 
From the house f Widow Baker 
On Mapk tree 
hrough oats hrough meadow chard 
Along the lough a the hill 
l Farmer Pitkin’'s rd 
And snug beside his rusty bart 
Yes, bench-marks als: 
To right and left of the oken line 
When one could find them 
We worked it alm and wind 
In sunshine and thunder-storm 
In heat that blistered flesh and whirled the bra 
The early morning saw wus on our way 
And whippoorwills were fluting at our supper-time 
At night, all still below, 


In the tiny upper chamber, 


(Full of tobacc smoke and muttered ct 


We worked on estimates 

Of areas and cubic contents 

Of cut and fill, 

Until the village clock tolled loud 
One—two—three— four—five—six 
Seven—eight—nine—ten—eleven—twelve 
And far afield, 

Into hardened soil we wormed the rod 

To find first shale and stone 

We waded the stream to mark the bridge 
And we three tramp tramped, tramped, 
We three, 

With axe and rod and level, 

Along the tangent, around the curve, 

In dust and mud and clay and thorny tangle 
Sweating, treezing, 

Hungry, thirsting, 

Cursing, praying, 

Sometimes fagged and tailing; 

For we were the resident engineers 

And the rails, the rails, were creeping close 
These too were ours 

Ripe plums in the shady orchard, 

Cold water at Big Spring, 


Noon rest beneath the wayside poplars 
the meadowlark’s nest, 

of the indigo bunting 
August sultriness, 

vireo, bobolink, thrasher. 


Eges in 
The 
Through the 
And the warble of 


When we last parted, 
We three, 

When we last parted, 
With “So long, boys,” 


song 


won the Kansas first pub 


Magazine o 


prize in 1924. It was 


voetry 
in August of that vear 


poem 
Verse’ 


When we last parted, parting forever, 


The frost was glistening on the rails 
From Winona into Dover, 

And the steam of Number One— 
(“Hurrah, boys, hurrah!”) 

Soared white against the blue November sky 
Today they whirl along our path 
(With not a thought of us, 

Us three, path-makers) 

The sallow banker to the surgeon, 

[he priest to his new parish, 

The maiden to her wedding, 

The sinner toward the Judgment Day, 
And the unbort ibe unto its birth 


The Locomotive as a Clergyman 





Che Illinois Central Magazine for May contains the nfes 
sion of a Brookhaven, Miss., business man who credits his sal 
vation to the sermon preached by an Illinois Central locom« 
tive The man is Robert H. Guess, formerly a lumberman and 
now an evangelist Mr. Guess’ first sight of engine No. 1077, 
fresh from the shops and perfect in every appointment, moved 
him deeply Even the number appealed to him, for he was 
born in the tenth month of °77 The sight made him resolve 
to forsake the ways of sin Hie continues ‘And I tried 
mighty hard, to I gave up my bad habits and went to work 


Every night when the old 1077 would come through Brook- 


haven, I would wake up at her whistle. I'd know it today if 
[ heard it in Africa. It seemed to say to me ‘Whoo! Whoo! 
Why not you?’ Meaning, of course, why wasn’t I the full 
stature of man, just as it was of engine.” Then a lapse from 
right living left him conscience stricken In this frame of 
mind he walked through town. Down by the railroad he saw 
the wrecker come along towing his favorite engine, which had 
also got off the right track. And the engine seemed to say 
to him “T’ll be all right soon and doing my duty once more 
Whoo! Whoo! Why not you too?” And that challenge started 
him on the right road once more 


They Treat the Hound Dogs Well in Missouri 


Down in McBaine, Mo., where Katy passengers detrain from 
main line trains to board a branch line train, for Columbia 
which latter is presided over by Conductor John Day, there is 
a remarkable dog—remarkable because he has learned where 
and how to get a free meal from the M-K-T railroad any 
time of the day or night, according to the Columbia Missouriar 

Jack is this dog’s name He is owned by George Sapp, night 


operator at the 
train pulls into 


McBaine When a 
from his 


throug! 


Katy station in 


the station, Jack arouses sleep, if he 


happens to be at the station, or comes trotting down from hi 
home in McBaine. He waits until the train stops and ther 
runs along the line of cars until he reaches the dining car 
Generally the dining car steward or a waiter is there to 
greet him and throw him a bone If there is n ne at th 
open door of the vestibule he makes his wants known He 


barks until some one appears with his meal the dining 


All of 


car employees on the line know him, and have learned to expect 
him. He never misses a dining car, day or night, and his 
daily meals total the number of dining cars that pass throug! 

Jack has been doing this for years, and his sleek, fat ay 
pearance shows how well fed he is, as a result. Local trains 
on the main line and the branch mean nothing in his life 


He knows when the through trains with dining cars are due 
and his unerring sense of smell enables him to “spot” the dining 


car in the dark. Local trains rumble in and out, and he will 
not arouse from his sleep in the shade of the stati in th 
station office 
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, NEWS of the WEEK 


veteran, and Mr 


ind other officers of the road 


emblems to each 


Pelley 


made short 


caresses 


Tae Great NortTHeRN celebrated th 


seventieth anniversary of its 


e 


| 


existence re 
when it displaved at St 


[ Paul, Minn., 


1 prospectus of the Minnesota & 


cently 


Pacific, 


published in New York in 1858 which 
ontained an outline of the charter issued 
the latter company on May 22, 1857 


Pacific 


Minnesota & 


: ppre ve d by the rst 


The charter of the 


railroad legislation 


enacted in the Territory of Minnesota, 
covered the construction of a line from 
Stillwater Minn t Breckenridge via St 
Paul [he charter provided that a bell 


should be rune or a whistle blown at each 


road crossing, with violations subject to 


a fine of $50, half to be paid to the ww 


former and half to the Territory 


To Ask Reduction in Corporation 
Tax 


\ speci demand for the reductior f 
c rpora income tax will be pre 
ented by the Chamber of Commerce of 
e United states vie the ew ( ner s 
semble next lece mix \ tor 
it the rt come ta rate 10) 
r cent tr 1? é 3 er c¢ t té s} Id 
1 held é t were ‘ 
lve ‘ t e end f the scal 
t l it the imp« I 
. i re pr y ‘ t T 
e 1s wi le Is the 

TY 1 ‘ + + ‘ ‘ 
(seor \1 _ ; ‘ rec f ¢#h, 
altimore & { Vhs ‘ in ty} 9 ‘ t he P m 


ouncement 


O’Fallon Order Postponed for 


Court Proceedings in Fall 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
June 1 announced a further postpone- 

ie effective date of its order in 
O'Fallon  recaptur: 
which the O'Fallon was 
commission $226,880 


1920-1923 on 


rdered to pay t the 


is its excess income for the 
valuatic nm +} ; Th 1.4 


MMIMISSION s Dasis c ate 


172 





-_ 





May 15 to 
postponement 1s 
This is to allow addi 
time tor the court 


was recently postponed 
July 15 and the 
to November 15 
tional 
the applicaty n of the ca 


Irom 


further 


proceedings on 
mpany for an in 
junction restraining the enforcement of the 
order An 
msel in the case 
court shall be 
after October 3 


commission s agreement has 


heen reached among ct 
that 


held as 


the hearing before the 


as |x ssible 


early 


Railroads Congratulate 


Lindbergh 


Che railroads of the | 
through the Association of Railway Ex 
ecutives, in on May 27 at At 
lantic City, extended to Captain Charles 
\. Lindbergh 


tions on his 


Captain 


nited States, 


conterence 


their heartiest congratula 
achievement in 
Stop, 


tendered 


“magnihcent 


flying, single-handed and _ without 
m New York to Paris” and 


to him such transportation facilities as 


may best suit his plans and convenience 


for his return t s home In propos 


Aish 


Execu 


hi 
ing the resolution, President R. H 


ton of the Association of Railway 


tives said it ad been suggested by 
President W. W. Atterbury of the Penn 
S\ lv iflla il 1 th it | id discussed the 
matter with Chairman Esch of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission Mr. Esct 
had written a | sa th mmis 
would be very glad é rder wit 
ut delay nm re est uds auth 
ing a special tariff te f one dolla el 
railroad, such as was llowed e case 
T (Jue T M iri Rot i eck nd 
some previous cases 

«The resoluti idopted ref fan Cas 

Lindbergh as havir wht 
his country and fame to himself 


Secretary Hoover Finds Railway 
Service in Flood Area 
Near Normal 


Herbert Hoover, on May 31, issued the 


following statement regarding railway 
service in the flood territory 

“Our reports today show that all of 
the important railwa systems perating 
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tric ess authorized by emergency 
wder of the commission, and required that 
Cars assignet for railroad fuel service as 
well as private cars must be counted with 
ther cars [The commission’s order was 
contested | a number of railroads, coal 
perators and private car owners and th 
s reached the Supreme Court on aj 
peal from the district court for the 
iste austrict « Pent syly il which ha 
c thie commiss ns raet | l€ 
vas by Justice Br i e1s Just ce 
M ‘ dissented 
l urt said that ther was clearly 
constitutional ybstacle t pre 
ribed by the commissio1 was 
designed t prevent unjus it1O 
t use of transportation facilities an 
mprove service, by preventing any mine, 
] ng one operated by a railroad, from 
bt ng, at a particular time, more than 
t ratabDi snare of the igeregate ay ul 
ble coal transportatior ilities 
‘The rule does not divert the surplus 
f cars owned by one shipper to use D 
her,” Justice Brandeis sai in $ 
1 it merely puts i restrictiol 
DOI e use of the private « by limiting 
ber ry alle assigne irs 
\ he T ce t particular 
' tt a articular time The wner 
, , the irplus car elsewhere Cr 
r f ease the surpl ‘ s ft the 
o tn, nee i —_ The opera 
I the rulk pt assigned uit a 
‘ rs is precisely similar 
ing p the hiection rai that th 
é is a taking propert 
’ rocess of lav ustice 
t es exclude ! 
ter te railroads and ‘ 
prescribe « litions wv hic 
mig be used limiting their use did not 
i e regi n of the coal-mining 1 
ry Congress may prescribe how ca 
‘ | cars be Isct iit sa 
the re tier n rely lee ts the use o 
certain interstate transportation facilities 
e added that the commission had acted 
the gnt ta rK experience al that 
t learnec that x sting practices fr 
‘ nat ind unsatistacto1 
SeT Ice 








‘ idian Nationa gross earnings tor 
| t S yea! shows al crease 
S|] 4 7,833. r 7.39 per cent il net earnings 
un increase of $75,219 or 2.7 per cent 
Operating expenses during the mont! 
\ 1927, increased by $1,422,614, or 8.1 
p ent, and the operating rat r the 

t was &/ I cent aS against 86.5 

n April. 1926 

The perating expenses r the period 
I refle t reases nm rates I pa 
ul ereater activit nm maintenance OI W 

rk, the latter being e to climatic a1 
ther conditions gener favoring at 
earlier start on the season’s work in certai 
localities Chere in improvement in net 
irnings notwithstanding the fact that the 
month of April, 1926 the four months 
per a ot last eal epresent thie be 
previous system performance 

For the rst tour monu I the present 
calendar vea zrross earnings ot the 
inadia Natt ire show! t hy 





$84,289,166, an increase of $4,963,189, o1 
6.26 per cent over the earnings tor the 
rresponding period of 1926. During the 
period operating expenses increase by 
$4,509,648 or 6.52 per cent over hose 
the first four months of 1926 
The summary of earnings and expense 
lk Ws 
' { 
ex 4 + l 
¢ ] 
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Harriman Award Plan 
Che Committee of Award of the Amer 
t Satet has changed the 
! determining the E. H larrima 


Viemorial Medal Awards t r the vear 192 
ack ing t ul nnouncement Arthur 
Williams, cl man of the committe¢ 
president of the organizatior nste 
1,000,000 passenger locomotive miles thx 


committee will use 100,000,000 passeng 
les as the basis ot awards Lhe Wels if 
rmerly given to casualties 

persons” has been reduced by one hal 
The gold medal will be offered as t 
rize tor Class | railways having a total 
comotive mileage of 10,000,000 

per year, the silver medal will be offere 

is first prize r Class I railways having a 
tal locomotive mile ive I more tft 

000,000 but less than 10,000,000 pet 
d the bronze med will be fferes 

rst prize for Class I railways having 

total locomotive mileage of less thar 
00,000 per year This year the railroad 

vill be ranked by individual lines as the 
le separate reports with the Inter 
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of Public Relations 
Service Division 
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three member of the Nebraska State leg- 


islature in 1911-1912 and served as presi 


was a 


one dent of the National Association of Rail- 
way & Utility Commissioners in 1923 and 
1924 He was educated at Kansas Wes- 
leyan at Salina, Kan., and the United 


Yo rk, Neb 


has resigned, 


srethren College at 
Donald D. Conn 
luly 1. te hec« 


and effective 


me director of the California 


l 








rail 
7 ’ 
l el 
e 
il 
a 
7 
H. G. Taylor 
\ Association, with headquar 
t | and San Francis ind will 
e at tion to the organization of the 
( ( pe dustry The California 
a \ | i s Associat s made Ip I 
Dp imately 30.000 owers 
| the e years in which he is beer 
manager t ublic relations t the Car 
Service Division, Mr. Conn has devote 
practically his entire time to the organiza 
and development of the various Ship 
t . pers’ Regional Advisory Soards, which 
. heen formed in all sections of 
ill 
a 
ss 
vi 
‘ 
\ 
¥ 
; count ind which ive, to a large 
egree, been responsible for bringing about 
; etter understanding between shippers 
1 the rail carriers as to their mutual 
problen than has ever existed befor: 


a total membershi 
prac 


Prior to his cor 


hese boards now have 
5.000 representatives of 
ndustry 


car service division, Mr 


f nection with the 

ts Conn wa 1920-1921 chief of the trans- 
ye portation division of the joint Congres- 
He sional commission of agricultural inquiry, 
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vt which Representative Sidney Anderson 
of Minnesota was chairman. He has had 
extensive experience as a representative of 
the agricultural interests of the Northwest 
on transportation problems and was chair 
man of the Northwestern governors’ coal 
I strike oi 
bituminous miners and railway shopmen in 
1922. 


commission at the time of the 


American Railway Development 
Association 

The American 
Association will 


Railway Development 
hold its nineteenth 
nual meeting at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich., on 8 to 10. On Wednesday 


morning E. E. Kramp, industrial secretary 


an- 


June 


of the Detroit Chamber of Commerce, will 
speak on “The Rising ‘ide in Industrial 
Vevelopment” and Price Green, commis 
sioner ot natural] resources the Canadian 
National, will address the meeting on “The 
progress of the Development of Natural 
Resources on the Canadian National Kail 
ways.” The election of ofhcers will also 
take place at t ession 

In the aftern Walter | Dunham, 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
f Detroit, Mich.. vill address the Indus 
trial section on “Banking Institutions and 


their Kelation to Community Industrial 


De velopment,” | 1 J Flint, vice presi- 
dent of the Detroit Citizens’ Committee 
will speak on “The American Plan,” and 
\. L. Moorshead, industrial engineer of 
the Erie, will speak on “Real Estate Op- 
erators and Industrial Development Che 


Agricultural section will be 
} Oe 
the Michigan 
* Marketing 


nomics.” In addition, 


addressed by 
rner, professor of economics of 


State College, on the subject 
Its Place and Scope in Eco 
Earle G. Reed, ag- 

New York Cen- 
tral, will speak on “How the Railroad Ag- 
ricultural Departments May Aid in Live- 
stock Loss Prevention,” and H. C. Rather, 
assistant director of extension in charge of 
corn borer control of Michigan State Col- 
will “Th 


agent or the 


ricultural 


address the 


lege, section on he 
Problem of the Corn Borer—How Can It 
Be Solved?” 

At the general meeting on the second 


morning the progress in public relations 


activities on the eastern railways will be 
discussed by R. S. Binkerd, vice-chairman 
of the Eastert iilway Executives’ Asso- 
ciation ( EK. Arney, western industrial 
and immigration agent f the Northern 


Pacific, will speal ix Economy Pos 


sibilities lohn D. Willard, director of 
continuing educatior f Michigan State 
Coliege, will talk on “The Value of Con- 
tinuing Education in Agriculture Devel- 


opment,” and Norman S. Rankin, editor of 
\gricultural and Industrial Pr 
Lan da, of the 


gress in 
departmen lonization 
opment of the Canadian Pacific 


vill speak on “Immigrat 


nd Dy velopment n Car ida a 


Colonization 


At the Industrial section session in the 
afternoon, John J. Danhof, Jr.. assistant 
general attorne f the Michigan Central. 
will speak of “Terminal Switching 
Charges and Industrial Sidetrack Con- 
tracts,’ John Beukema, secretary of the 


Greater Muskegon Chamber of Commerce, 


will speak on “The Requisites of a Cam- 
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paign for Industria] Development,” Myles 
Bradley, manager of the publicity depart- 
ment of the General Motors Corporation, 
will speak on “Industrial Public Relations” 
and Franklin Edwards of the Judson 
Bradway Company, will speak on “Indus- 
trial Surveys—Real Estate and Industrial 
Development At the Agricultural sec- 
1 meeting, on the same afternoon, ad- 
esses will be made by Luther Fuller, 
general agricultural agent of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois on “Advertising as an 
\id to the Farme n Selling His Prod- 
C. A. Radford, publicity manager of 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St 

try Press as Means 





Hou Organ in Development Programs, 
~ 4 Wallace, marketing agent f the 
M 11 Paci n “The Methods tor 
Ex i I Markets for Agricultural 
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New Levee Break Floods More 
Lines in Louisiana 


V\ t br ? a. Atchafalya 
t M é l 6 miles north 

t & ssing at M« 

i ving the » il 

| d Pointe ( 7 

i va is are | 

\ t | Roug 1 Ibervill 
arish ind t flood 1s sweeping every 


its rush to the Gulf 


Aaiiw line ‘ n the three doomec 
varishe Texas & Pacific a 
G ( st | iin lines vi { 
wlready ted west of the river, and 
th . ‘ branch line pat 
Gulf | t trains are still operat 
' t N Orleans er the S uther1 
Pac ‘ Opel usas but aue 
to hig S. P. brane rth of 
pe ‘ ary tor re | Ww 
P. t é t its det er ‘ 
Tra ’ ‘ atec this line only 
i i La or 1 tim 
‘ r tained r the main 
ne t t to Red Cross, La 
t } Atchafalaya river 
Across m M but water from the 
McCrea I } now flo xled this por- 
thor ! rendered operation 
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At last reports, the Southern Pacifi 
main line was still untouched, but the 
water was rising rapidly in Grand Lake 
and the present immunity of this line is 
likely to be of short duration 

In contrast to the gloomy outlook in 

uthern Louisiana, a material improve 
ment in flood conditions has taken place 
n northern Louisiana. Intensive work is 
being done to get the Vicksburg, Shreve 
port & Pacific main line, from Delta 
Point, La., to Monroe, 75 miles, back in 
service [he water is falling rapidly in 
this district [he Missouri Pacific is also 
engaged in restoring its branch lines t 


serviceable condition as the water leaves 
em 

ne situati I southeaster1 \rkansas 

I h improved 

On the Missouri Pacific passenger ane 

freight trains are being operated regularly 

ind I schedule Main lines t the west 

sout ind Texas, with one small 


beyond M. P. lines to New Orleans 


px 
rge constructor torces are at \ 
Ya & Mississippi \ alley ll 
M Ss The mall line betweet Ureen 
I] 1 Me 1s expected I be if 
1 pune 7 The mos ret t 
tions in this territory is 
f d to Leland, 26 mile 
. : Leland ) Re ll neg ] K 
7 26 miles clear and 11 miles und 
‘ tolling Fork to the Yazoo Rive 
3 mic 1] I les cle if and 2 
wat [he deepest water 
t trac s now 23 i Ha 
t nville, 20 miles, all under wat 
72 u deep in one pl ice: Creer 
Riverside Junction, 40 miles, 13 
les clear, 27 miles under water, deepest 
19 in On the Silver Creek district 
41 miles 1] miles art clear and 30 miles 
er water; Yerger district, i5 miles, all 
under water: Helm district, 12 miles, 2 
niles clear, 10 miles under water \ 
summary of the Greenville division, con 


ing 458 miles, shows 320 miles clear 
and 138 mules still submerged At the 


xl stage, three weeks ago, more 








than 275 miles of this division were under 


A general summary of the situation 

th sides of the river indicates that 1,31] 
track were flooded in Arkansas 
which 15 per cent was washed out 


} les track in Mississippi were in 
uated of which 250 miles, or more thar 
alf, were washed out. In Louisiana, 955 
les were flooded and more track is going 
inder water daily No estimate t the 
umount of track washed out will be avail- 
ible for some weeks, until the flood in 
is stage subsides 
The effect of the flood on the operating 
venues of the railways in the submerged 
ureas is shown by the Missouri Pacific's 
report for April. In the statement issued 
by President | W. Baldwin, the total 
operating revenues for the month are 
given as “$8,812,107 as compared with $10 
735.535 for the ume month in 192¢ This 


decrease is largely due to the floods and 
also to a misunderstanding by the public 


| 
ti 


1e ability of the railroad to 


concerning 
handle business as usual into southwest 
territory because of the loss of the Baring 
Cross bridge at Little Rock The loss of 


1765 


this bridge does not in any way affect the 
movement of trains through the Little 
Rock gateway as the company has another 
bridge spanning the Arkansas river at 
that point, which was immediately placed 
in service for both passenger and freight 
trains. It has always been used for the 
movement of freight trains. The net rail 
way operating income is a deficit of only 
$155,088 despite the heavy expenditures 
made necessary by the flood damage to 
tracks and bridges, and the temporary re 
duction in gross revenue. Under the cir 
cumstances, this is a remarkably good 
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Meeting of the Air Brake Appli- 
ance Association 
J. H. Ainsworth, A. M. Byers Company, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., was elected president, and 


Charles R Busch, Buffalo Brake Beam 
Company, New York, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Air Brake Appliance 
ssociation at its annual meeting held in 
nectior wit! the convention oft the 


\ir Brake Association at the Maytlower 
lotel, Washington, D. C., May 24-27 A 


st of the exhibitors at this meeting, their 
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Meetings and Conventions. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 


dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings 


BRAKE ASSOCIATION I I Burton, 165 


Broadway, Ne York City Exhibit by Air 
Brake Apr nce Ass ation 

Ar Brake Appliance Association.—J. H. Ains- 
worth, A. M. Byers Co., 410 Union Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa Meets with Air 
Brake Association 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FR HT TRAFFIC 
Orricers J. D. Gowin, 112 W. Adams St., 
Chicag: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION F GENERA BAGGAGE 
AGENTS I I Duncan, 3 5. Michigan 
Ave., Chicag« Next meeting, June 21-23, 


1927, Mackinac Island, Mict 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St.. New York Next annual 
meeting, November, 1927, Havana, Cuba 


AMERICAN ASSCCIATION OF RAILROA SUPERIN 
TENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 400, Unio 
Station, St. Louis, M Annual convention, 


June 21-24, 1927, San I 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 


Dintnc Cars.— k Bel Seaboard Air 
Line, Washingtor ~ « Next meeting, 
October, 1927. Chicag« 


American Etectric Rattway Assoctation.—J. 


W. Welsh, 292 Madison Ave New York 
Annual convention, Oct. 3-7, 19 Clevelar 
Public Auditorium, Clevelan Ol 


AMERICAN RarLroap Master TinNers’. Copper 


AMERICAN RalLway Ass 


SMITHS AND Pire Fitrer ASSOCIATION 
C. Borcherdt, 2 North Haml Ave., Ch 


cago, Ill 





TION H. J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York. \ 


Division I.—Operating _. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St.. New York 

Freight Station Sect uding forme 
activities of American Association of Freight 


Agents) R é) We Freight gent 
Illinois Centra Rails Chicage th 
Medical and Surgical Se r Cavis 
tor ; V ese St ‘\ 
Protective Section (including former activities 


of the American Railwa Chief Specia 


Agents and Chiefs of Police Ass ciation ) 
J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St New York 
Next meeting, June 21-23, Hotel St. Frar 
cis, San Francis 

Safety Section —J. C. Cavist 30 Vesey 


St., New York 

Telegraph and Telephone Sectio: 
former activities of the \ 
Railroad Telegraph Sune 
Ww 


including 

ssociation ot 
n rintendents 

A. Fairbanks ; Vesey St.. New 

York. |Next meeting, Oct. 4-6, The Wi 

lard, Washington, D. < : 

Division II Transp rtatior 











; : luding former 
activities of iatior f Transpor 
tation and nting Officers) G 
W. Covert t Dearborn St 
Chicag 

Division ITI.—Trafix ] ttschalk 143 
Liberty St » New York 

Division TV neering, EF. |} Fritch, 43 

f | Anr 
{ Exhibit 
Appl s Associa 
; Vi ° 


H. Fritch 
Electrical Section E. H. Fritct 





Signal Section (including former activities 
of the Railway Signal Associatior H. § 
Balliet, 30 Vesey St.. New York Next 
meeting. Sept. 13-15, 1927, Mount Rova 
Hotel, Montreal. Que 

Division V Mechanical (including former 
activities of the Master Car Builders’ As 
sociation and the American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association) V R Haw 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
Tl! Annual Meeting. Tune 7-1 1927 


Hotel Windsor, Montreal Que. N exhibits 
at this meeting 


Equinment Painting Sectior ncluding forme 
activities of the Master Car and Locomo 
tive Painters’ Association) \ R. Haw 
thorne. 431 Sonth Dearhor St Chicag 
Annual convention. Sept 15, 1927, Hotel 
Kentucky, Lonisville. K 

Division VI Purchase t Stores (includ 
ing former activities of the Railway Store 
keepers’ Association) W 1. Farrell, 30 

se St New Yorl N \ 


Division VII Freight Ciaims including 





former activities of the Freicht Claim Asso 
ciation) Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dear 
born St., Chicag TT! Annual meeting 


lune 14-] Quebec, Canada 
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Car Service Division.—C. A. Buch, 17th and 
H Sts. N. W Washington, D. C 
AMERICAN RAILROAD Bripce anp BuilLpinc Asso 
IATION ( A. Lichty, & N. W. Ry., 319 
N. Waller Ave., Chicag Exhibit by Bridge 
ing Supply Men's Association. An 
, tion, October 18-20, 1927, Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn 








AMER way DEvVELOPMFNT ASSOCIATION 
Byerly, General Immigration 
N *acihc, St. Paul, Mint Annual 
ee June 8-1] 1927 Hotel Statle 
le M 
AMERICA Ra NEER ASSOCIATION 
W eration with the America 
R 1 4 Div L\ 
} 4 S Dea St ( hicago 
“ M | _ 
Ex a Railw Appliances 
Ass at 
AMERICAN Ra A M A ] mS ASSOCIA 
N Margare l Stevens Baltimore & 
} B M 
American Ra WAY Dox ForeMen’s Assc A 
S G. G. Ma a, ¢ M. & St. P. Ry 
14 Ca et A ( ag Annual t 
1, S nd ) Hotel 
g Exhibit y Supply Ass 
: American Railway Ts Fore 
men’s Associat 

AMERICAN SuHort Line Raitreoap ASSOCIATION 
I F. Whittelsey, 1319-21 F St i. We 
Washington D. ( 

AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W Yth St... New York 
Railroad Division, Marion B. Richardson, 
Associate Mechanical Editor, Railway Age 

Church St New York 

AMERICAN p> Preservers’ ASSOCIATION 

J. St 111 West Washington St 


aR 





annual convention, Jan 
1928, Montreal, Que 
ASSOCIATION OF Raitway Ciaim AGeNts.—H. D 





Morris, District Claim Agent Northerr 
Pacif Ry St. Paul, 

ASSOCIATION oF Rattway Exectricat ENGINEERS 

Tos 4 Andreucetti, C & N., Room 

41 { & N. W. Station, Chicago. Annual 

meeting, Oct. 25-28, 1927, Hotel Sherman 

Chicag Exhibit by Railway Electrical 


S ply Ma Associati 

Association or Rattway Executives.—Stanley 
J. Strong, 17th and H. Sts., N. W., Wash 
ington, D. ¢ 


ifacturers 


Braipce anp Buitpinc Surrty Men’s Assocta- 
TION D \ Hultgren, secretary Massey 
Concrete Products Co., 1328 McCormick 
Bidg Chicag Annual exhibit at conven 

of American Railway Bridge and Build 
ng Assoc atior 


Canapian Rattway Cuivus eS & 
Charron St., Montreal, Que. 
Car Foremen’s Association or CHICAGO 
Kline, 626 North Pine Ave., Chicago. Regu 

lar meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except 
June, July and August, Great Northern Hotel, 
Chicag 

am Foremen’s Association or Los ANGELES.— 
J. W. Krause, 514 East Eighth St., Les 
Angeles, Calif Regular meetings, second 
Friday of each month, 514 East Eighth St., 

Los Angeles 

an Foremen’s Association or St. Louis, Mo.— 
R. E. Giger, 721 North 23rd St., East 
St. Louis, Ill Meetings, first Tuesday in 

m« mth at the American Hotel Annex, St. 
nis 


I 


Crook, 129 


-~Aaron 


Centrat Rattway Crius.—Harry D. Vought, 26 
Cortlandt St., New York. Regular meetings, 
2nd Thursday each month, except June, July, 
August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y¥ 

Carer Iwrercnance Car IwnsPecrors’ anwp Car 
ForeMEN’S ASSOCIATION (See Railway Car 
Department Officers’ Association.) 

Rattway Civus D. R. Boyd, 811 

Central Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meet 

nd Tuesday ir ebruary, May, Ser 

1 November 
Rairway Crivus.—F. L. Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio Meet 


CINCINNATI 
I's 








ngs, f each month, except July 
\ugus Hotel Hollenden, Cleve 
INTERNATIONAL Rattroap Master BLACKSMITHS 
Ass aTION.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen 


tral R. R., Detroit, Mich Next convention, 
27, Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo, 
International Railroad 
Supply Men's Associa 


Exhibit by 
Blacksmiths 


INTERNATIONAL RatLroapD Master BLACKSMITHS 
Surrpty Men’s ASSOCIATION W. R. Walsh, 
Ewald Iron ( Louisville, Ky 


INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuet ASsociaTion L 
: ie 


Plant, 80 1 son Blvd.. Chicago. Ar 
11 convention. May 1928, Chicago. Exhibit 
International Railway Supply Men’s As 


iation 


INTERNATIONAL Rattway GEsNERAL FoREMEN’'S 


AssociaTION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabash 

Ave.. Winona, Minn. Annual convention, 

September 6-9, 1927, Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL Rattway Svurrty Men’s As- 


soctation.—W. J. Dickinson, 189 W. Madi 
son St., Chicago. Meets with Internationa! 
Railway Fuel Association. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Harry D. 
York 


Master Boiter Makers ASSOCIATION 
Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New 





NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RarLroap TIE _ Pro 
UCERS E. A. Morse, vice-president, Potosi 
Tie & or St Louis, Mo. Next 
annual n, April 24-26, 1928, Arling 

t Hy Springs, Ark 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI 
rics COMMISSIONERS James B. Walker, 49 
layette  - New York A inual meeting 


er 17, 1927, Dallas, Tex 
SATIONAL RatLway APPLIAN( 


( W. Kelly 1014 South 
Chicag 
NATIONA Sarety Councitr.—Steam Railroad 
: Superintendent Safety 


it month 





1 September, Copley 
Mass : 
i Harry D. Vought, 


York. 


month, 


Regular meet 
except June 





Rattroap CLuB W S. Wollner, 64 
Pine St., San Francisco, Cal Regular meet 
ings, 2nd Thursday in month, alternately in 
San Francisco and Oakland 

RatLroap Motor TRANSPORT CONFERENCE R. H. 
Newcomb, 492 South Station, Boston, Mass. 

Rattway ACCOUNTING OFFICERS ASSOCIATION.- 


R. Woodson, 1116 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. ( Annual meeting, June 
7-10, 1927, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Cok 

RAILWAY Business AssoctaTion.—Frank W 





oxon, 1406 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 
Annual me J 27 l 


eting, ovember, 1 ; lote 


( mmodore, N 
Rattway Carn DEPARTMENT 


Orricers' ASSOCIA 


tion.—A. S. Sternberg, Belt Ry. of Chicag 
Polk and Dearborn Sts., Chicago Annual 
25 7, Hotel Sher 


convention, August 23-25, 1927 
man, Chicago Supply Men's Association 

B. S. Johnson, W. H. Miner, Inc., 209 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

Raitwar Crus or Pirrssurcu.—J. D. 
515 Grandview Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
meetings, 4th Thursday in each mon 
cept June, July and August, Fort Pitt Hote 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Railway ELEectTricat 





MAN UPACTURERS 


SuPPLy 
r 9 S. Clintor 


ATION Edward 


St., Chicage Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers, Oct. 25-28, 

Hotel Sherman, Chicago 
Rattway EourpmMent MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA 
N F. W Venton, Crane Co., 836 S$ 


Michigan Ave., Chicage Meets with Travel 
ing Engineers’ Association, September, 1927 

Rattway Fire Prorecrion Assoctation.—R, R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore 
Md. Annual meeting, October 11-13, 1927 

Rattway Reat Estate Association.—C. C 
Marlor, 1243 Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 

Ratrtway Suprpty Manuracturers’ ASSOCIATION 

J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts 
burgh, Pa Meets with Mechanical Division 

1 Purchases and Stores Division, A. R. A 
No exhibits in 1927. 

RatLway TELeGRaPe anD TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and Tele 
phone Section of A. R. A., Division IL 

Rartway Treasury Orricers’ AssociaTIOn.— 
I W. Cox, 1217 Commercial Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, Sept. 1-3, 
1927, Detroit, Mich 


ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF 


Way As 





SOCIATION I F Donahoe, Gen. Supvr 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Annual nvention, September 20-22, 1927 


Exhibit by Track Supply 





Ss Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
l St. Louis, Mo Regular 
n Fe month, except June 
lu ugust 7 
SIGNA APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION F Ww Ed 
inds, West Nyack (Rockland Co.), N. Y 
Meets with A. R. A., Signal Sectior 
S rHEASTERN CARMEN’S INTERCHANGE ASSOCIA 


rion.—Clyde Kimball, 1 


(a Meets semi-annually 





Shops, Atlanta 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CLus 
A. T. Miller, P. O. Box 1205, Atlanta, Ga 
Regular m ng sr Thursday in January 
March, May, July, September and Novembe 





Ansley H Atlar 
S THERN AssocraTIon or Car Service Of 
RS R. ¢ Parks, A. B. & A. Ry At 
anta (sa 
TRACK SuPPLY ASSOCIATION W Cc Kid 


Ramapo-Ajax Corporatior Hillburt N. ¥ 
Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance 
Way Association, September, 1927 
TRAVELING ENGINEERS ASSOCIATION Ww oO 
Thompson, Gen. Supt. R. S.. New York Cen 
tral, Buffalo, N. Y Annual meeting, Se; 
ber 13-1¢ 27, Hotel Shermar 





te 3-16, 19 Chicage 
Exhibit by Railwa Equipment Manufax 
turers’ Associatior 

Western Ratrway ( | W Fowew (treas 
urer vice-pres f MacLean-Foge Lock-Nut 
Cc 2649 N. Kildare Ave Chicago. Recular 


meetings, 3rd Monday each 


Tune. Tuly and August 


month except 

















= — . 
, , 
\ t tal I 10 +4 2 people Si ed the \ 
Pioneer Limite train of the Chi 
+ , ] } 
Milwaukee & St. Pa whi vas 
, . of 
ibit in Chicago on May 16 and ls 
/ ‘ | , ‘ 
1 ine (anadial Va il int | 
< iblishment ot ? Ce +t Washine 
DD. ¢ ] ff cor r ue e¢ 
Fye streets and 1s ( re t (oe 
brys district passenger agent 
The New Englan Shippers Advis 


oard will he ld its regular meeting il 
Manchester, N. H., on Thursday and 
day, June 9 and 10. On Thursday evening 
he members will be entertained at a ban 
uet, at Hotel 
Vianchester Chamber of Commerce and the 
Manchester 


ven Dy tne 


Carpenter, g1 


City ol 


The Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Boar 
vill hold its eighteenth regular meeting 
Mobile, Ala., on June 10. Besides tl 
reports of the various committees, addr 
ses will be made by J. T. Cochrane, pr« 
lent of the Alabama, Tennessee & Nort! 
and I. B. Tigrett, president 

ulf, Mobile & Northern 

The Union Pacific is now running a 
individua 
Port 


Dalles, as part of the 


less observation car having 


ndshields for each seat, between 


equipment of the Continental Limited a1 


the Portland Limited. This company plat 


to use an oil-burning locomotive on t 
section of the line so that there will 


1 


cinders to annoy the passengers in the 


pen-top cars 


Smaller Wheat Crop Predicted in 
Southwest 


fhe wheat crop in Oklahoma this year 


between 40 and 50 million 
and 40 


record production ol 


yield this season 


will yield 
ushels, a decrease ot between 35 
per cent from the 


last year, and the Texas 


will not exceed 12 million bushels, which 
will be about 30 per cent of last year's 
production, due to insect infestation and 


iail damage, in addition to severe drought 


conditions which have 
} 


prevailed 


Texas and northwest Oklahoma for the 
past 60 days, according to reports ma le at 
the fifteenth regular meeting of the Sout 
west Shippers’ Advisory Board at Amar 
illo, Texas, on May 2] ( nsiderab! it 
tention was given to the transporta f 
wheat in this territory re to the spe 
up of harvesting as a result of the ex 
tended use of the combined thresher 
uilroads are accumulating cars and el 
itor facilitic s have beet enlarged 
It was reported that Kansas, Nebras} 
and other western states have prospects 


a good wheat crop and it is possible tha 
the export movement to gulf 
will closely 
Reports indicate an increase of 10 


season 
1924 

per cent in shipments of grain, particularly 
for export throughout the month of June; 
an increase during the next three months 


approximate that rf 





i per cent in the shipments of graim 
products, 35 per cent in cotton shipments, 
7 per cent in cottonseed products, 15 per 


ent in fruits and vegetables, 8 per cent in 


petroleum products per cent in sugar 
molasses, 7 per cent in cement, 15 
per cent n br 1 und clay pr lucts, 5 per 
ent in paper and paper products, and 7 
ner cent in shipments of salt. The only 
lecreas¢ inticipated are 1 hipments of 
tock whi ire expected to be 20 per 
ent le thar st vear: sand, gravel and 
tone 10 per cent less, lumber and forest 
products 9 per cent less, and fertilizer ship 
ment 5 per cent k The next meeting 
will be held in September at 

R ry t lexas 


Increased Distribution of Fruits 
and Vegetables 
al onsumptiot l Iruits and vere 
tables by the American public is now al 


twice what it was ten years ago, 1s 
ist completed by the 





show! ry i tudy 
Bureau of Railway Economics as t rail 
shipments of the 16 principal ft $s and 
vegetable 5 
r il ; e annual average 
ail shipments of the 16 principal fruits 
and vegetables amounted to 478,540 car 
loads For 1924, 1925 and 1926 produc 
r nereased to the point where 


wnnual average rail movement was 


RAR (OO arloads al mecrease Of // per 

ompared with ten years ag rhe 

tal population of the country during that 
pert ] cast nly | 4 per ce 

The bulletin shows the wide rail distri 

tio vf these l¢ truits and vegetables 

e city of Chicag for instance, in 1925 

vas served wit “ te potatoes shipped by 


rail from 3/ states, sweet potatoes from lt 


> 


states. cabbage from 22 states, onions 
m 20 states, lettuce from 13 states, to 
utoes from 17 states, cantaloupes from 
14 tates ippl s trom 25 states peaches 
from 19 states and strawberries from 15 
ite These tacts whicl indicate the 
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Equipment and Supplies 








[CHE CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD & St. Louis 
expected to enter 
eight locomotives. 


market for tw 


Freight Cars & Supply Company for materials for the 


box cars in its own shops 


is mquiring tor 
= > . ‘ 
all steel coal cars of 70 tons capacity cases and 190 relays 


& WESTERN is rebuild- 
cars ot “@ tons 
capacity, at its Roanoke shops. 


REFRIGERATOR TRANSIT 


own shops 


Steel Company 








locomotives Machinery and Tools 


is constructing Tue New York CENTRAL is inquiring 
shops for two 20-ton locomotive cranes 


THe SOUTHERN PACIFI is ordered 
one 25-ton locomotive crane and one 7-ton 
gasoline crane from the American Hoist & 


Derrick Company 


Docks have or 


switching locomotive Signaling 


Locomotive Company 


[HE CANADIAN NATIONAL has placed an 


has ordered 15 uder with the Chicago Railway Signal & 
locomotives from Supply Company for 22 three-light and 4 
Works. Inquiry two-light color-light signa 
reported in the cases and 108 relays 


21 mstrument 


THe NcrRTHERN Pa is placed an 
order with the Chicag Railway Signal 


iustallation of color-light signals between 
will construct Whitehall, Mont., and Logan, 38 miles, 
and between Butte, Mont., and Warm 
Springs, 25 miles, including &2 three-light 
and 4 two-light signal heads, 45 instrument 





[HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM MISSION 
has issued a decision on the complaint of 
the Ogden (Utah) Grain Exchange, find- 
ing not unreasonable the rates on grain 
from points on the Oregon Short Line 
in Idaho, Montana, Oregon tah and Wy- 


oming, from points in Utah on the Bam- 
} 


repairs to 160 


rdered 500 gondola erger Electric, Denver & Ri Grande 


Western, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, South- 
ern Pacific, Union Pacific, Utah Idaho 


the Standard 


Inquiry for this Central and Western Pacific, and from 
the Roilwo certain pomts on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western in Colorado, to north 


Pacific coast and California terminals, with 
the exception of a tew points to and from 


Passenger Cars which new rates are prescribed as reason- 








wide rail distribution of agricultural prod able Certain relationships in present 
ict und the great increase during recent inquiring for rates on this traffic to Portland. Oregon. 
ears leads to the conclusion that the 10 passenger car underframes n the one hand. and ¢t Astoria, Or 
transportation service rendered to these gon and Seattle, Wash i the ther are 
products by the railways has been adequate, KEE & St. Paul required in connection with the prescribed 
nd that the transportation charges have 10 gas-electric combination rates Rates on the same commodities 
t been too high,” the Bureau Bulletin from the same points of origin to destina 
It is certain that agricultural com tions in interior California, the Imperial 
i ‘ dene sted the tang ( : s in > ‘ 
. ¢ rans rted 1¢ long } ey ~ Valley and Arizona are { mi unreason 
hich ¢ ‘ , ld they ilders for 20 : : 
" ivel wou ey ecient ror é able and new bases of rates are prescribed 
ay ; ed chinment<« hick massenger ars * " . . 
grea pments which I ~~ ' The allegation of undue prejudice of com- 
so aes sh ae ie : . “9 
pedhcer tasted is inquiring plainant’s members in the origin territory 
transi t ( ve ofr ut I ‘ ote _ as co itl ontatr i rs 
st ; a @ f { . gas-electric com in = = mn . tana shippe rs on 
‘ P en " é i ’ cral an ain products ¢ nor a cific 
bination passenger and baggage cars, 10 to ; aA gg 2 rth Pacific 
, , coast pomts is found not sustained 
ag ear Cars and 
—_ me ae Ee ~hacac : on > . 
Domestic Railway Purchases of Locomotives, Freight Cars, 
Jnec Yare © ~ : 
Passenger Cars, Structural Steel and Rails 
Locomotives Passenger Cars Structural Steel Rails 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Jan ar 26 60 314 217 6,417 6,845 29,000 20.000 
February 85 13 246 152 620 5,998 68.500 46,200 
Mare! 70 407 212 112 12,150 12010 
April 27 48 6 225 6,120 £,595 12,300 
May 184 50 261 30 17,895 21,200 81,540 
Total five months 392 578 


1,039 736 43,202 54,648 109,600 147,740 
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Trade 








The Joy-Tarbell Lumber Company, 
Chicago, has opened a yard in that city 
or the distribution of railroad lumber. 


A. O. Woerner, of the 
Scullin Steel Company, St Mo., 
has been appointed assistant vice-presi 


representative 


| 
iOuUlS, 


dent 


Milwaukee, 
122 South 


charge of 


The Falk Corporation, 
Wis., has opened an office at 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, in 


C. H. Thomas. 


The Interstate Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago, will construct a furnace 
129 145 feet at 11018 
Avenue 
McNicholl, division trafh« 


American Bridge Com- 
tramec 


uilding feet by 


1 , 
uricy 


Charles 
anager ot the 


iny, has been appointed man 


ager with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 


a 


pm - Carlin has been aj 
sales manager of the 
& Switch Company, 


headquarters at Washington, 


pointed east- 
Louisville 
Frog Louisville, 
Ky., with 


4 


lhe American Steel & Wire Company 

general contract for the 
100 feet by 
| 


Anderson, Ind to 


is awarded a 
nstruction of a warehouse 


150 feet at sen 


The North American Car. Corporation 
ed a ofhce at Dallas, 

R. W. Patterson, 
the export 


Orleans, La 


has oper district 


Texas, in charge ot 


formerly a representative ir 


epartment at New 


The American Steel & Wire Company 
poration, Minerva, Ohio, with an au 
horized capitalization of $1,000,000, has 
been incorporated. J. C. Lewis is presi- 
Arthur Koch, treasurer and E. F. 
Rinoehl, [he corporation 
will manufacture a varied line of safety 


dent; 
secretary 
panels and switch boards 


switche s, 


Roy Dixon has been appointed rail 


way representative of the Charles R. 
McCormick Lumber Company, San 
Francisco, Cal. Mr. Dixon’s headquar 
ters are at-the New York office, 17 
Battery Place He succeeds Mason 
Kline who has resigned to enter other 


usiness. Mr. Dixon was formerly Mr 
line's assistant 
The Lincoln’ Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohi has appointed the 


Wade Engineering Company, Los A: 
Cal., its distributor for California 
The Big Three Welding & Equipment 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas, which is 


reles, 


the distributor of the Lincoln Electric 
Company in Texas and Oklahoma, has 
ypened a warehouse branch at Tulsa, 
Okla. ‘ 


Theodore F. Merseles, 
Montgomery Ward & Co 
resigned to 


president of 
Chicago, has 
the 


become president of 


Johns-Manville Corporation, New York, 
to succeed H. E. Manville, who will be 
elected chairman of the George 
Whitney and Francis D. Bartow, part 
ners in J. P. Morgan & Co., in addition 
to Theodore F. Merseles, 


Johns- Manville 


board 


have been 


elected directors otf the 


(_orpora 


t10n 


The Chipman Chemical Engineering 
Company, Bound Brook, N. J., has es 
tablished a factory at Winnipeg, Mani 


toba to enable it to serve the Canadian 


railways better and particularly to aid 


in the execution of a contract for the 


treatment of approximately 2,700 miles 


the Western lines of the Canadian 
Pacific with Atlas “A” and Atlas “NP 
weed killer This company has also 
opened a Canadian office in the Trust 
and Loan building, Winnipeg, with J. 


D. Ruttan in 


charge 


C. C. Chesney, manager of the Pitts 
works, W. R. Burrows, 
the lamp dé 
partment and C. E. Eveleth, manager of 
the Schenectady works of the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y 


nave 


eld associate 


anager of incandescent 


vice-presidents, tak 


the manufac 
uring F. C. Pratt, 
president in charge of manutacturing, 
and H. F. T. Erben, assistant vice- pres 
ident of the manufacturing department 
have retired; W. S. Moody, in general 


charge of the transformer engineering 


been elected 


ing on responsibilities in 





department vice 


department of the company since its in 


ception, has been appointed a consult 
ing engineer for all 
the company and for all de 
partments of Pittsfield works; F. 
W. Peek, Jr., a consulting engineer in 


the transtormer 


transformer depart 


ments of 


the 


and in 
charge of the high voltage testing labor- 
atory, 


department 


has been appointed engineer of 
the general transformer department to 
Mr. Moody; Chester W. Rice, 
who has been engaged in development 
work in the research laboratory, has 
been appointed assistant to E. W. Allen, 
vice-president in charge of engineering 


Mr 


new developments 


succeed 


Rice will give special attention to 
The Ele 
pany has appointed an engi 


E. W. Rice, 


General 
tric Lon 
neering council to include 
Jr., honorary chairman (ex-officio); E. 
W. Allen, chairman; Elihu Thomson, A. 
C. Davis, W. R. Whitney, W. L. R. 
Emmet, C. C. Chesney and C. E. Evel- 
eth. 


Obituary 
P. William Kromer, 


manager of the Air Reduction Sales 
New York, died at the Buf 
falo General Hospital on May 21, at the 
age of 47, illness of five 
Mr had identi 
fied with the oxyacetylene industry for 


Buffalo district 
Company, 


following an 


weeks. Kromer been 


nearly 20 years, of which 11 years were 


with the Air Reduction Sales Company 





1769 


Immediately prior to his connection 
with the Air Reduction 


in 1916, he 


Sales Company 


was the local manager of 


the Niagara Oxygen Company His 
previous experience had been with the 
Searchlight Company and other pro 


ducers of gases, and as manager of a 


job welding shop in Binghamton, N. Y 


George C. Murray, formerly presi 
dent of the Keyoke Railway Equip- 
ment Company, Chicago, who died on 
May 22, was born on September 27, 


1866 He became connected with the 
Simplex Railway Appliance Company in 
1902, and was engaged by the Ameri 
can Steel Foundries, Chicago, when the 


latter company absorbed the Simplex 





G. C. Murray 


were ob 
al d 1910 
Mur 

| 


Patents 


1909 


organization in 1905. 
tained by Mr. Murray ir 
on the Murray draft 
ray Keyoke and at this time he formed 
and became president of the Keyoke 
Railway Equipment Company He re- 


geal and the 


mained president of this company until 


about two years ago when he gave up 


all business activities on account of ill 


health 


Trade Publications 


INUNDATION CENTRAL MIXING PLANTS 
The Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, 
hy 


Pa., has issued a comprehensive catalogue 


f 36 pages dealing with the principal of 
inundation for the control of the water 
cement ratio and the production of constant 


concrete, and also describing and illustrat 


ing its system and equipment for mechani 


principal of inundatiotr 


illy applying the 


at central mixing 


B LK STORAGE 7 ANKS \ 48 pare cat 

w has been issued by t raver ( 
poration, of East Chicago, IIl., describing 
ind illustrating its extensive line of steel 
tanks for practically every type of bulk 
storage layout Specifically, aside from 
is many illustrations, the italog con 
tains drawings of a number of bulk sta 
tion layouts, a list of standard tank sizes 


with specifications for each type, informa 


tion with regard to storage plant fittings 
and structural steel tank supports, to- 
gether with information with regard to 


the care of tanks and their unloading and 


erecting. 
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~ ly s N ¢ ( ihe ( Crs 
A | Supe r\ { Tit tec | . 
DDT pla lor the StTrUCctION ¢ , 
eint ed « ete laduct er the lin 
eke ‘eatin t Ellendale avenue, St 
oe t approximately $531 
ny rhe “" vill ntribute S300.000 
S ; PA \ cor ‘ I tine 
ving t m tracks and d ewas al 
e freight ‘ | rshel Cal 
eet iwarded t t nion Paving 
! ta cost f S18.300 
| . P ‘ 1s mpalt pians 
construct I ! ‘ . . ed , 











Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ithorized this company to issue $100,000 


common stock, $50,000 of preferred 


stock and $65.000 of 6 per cent promis 


CENTRAL NEW ENGLAN lbs ed | 
v Harz ” The New York New Ha 


en & Hartford which has controlled this 





, for : umber f ears has issued a 
rder that. effe e lune 1, the tormer 
( ent 1 New ley land line between Hart 
rd and Simsbur ind between Tariff 
im \g Vall Tunct I vill be rm 
nd % e bet Simsbury and 
W ns 1 S « 
‘ eu livis vd 
Cent Ne t 
wn ‘ ‘ ’ r the inburv 
\ 1 . ‘ ‘ s¢ 
( . 
ws t New 
} ‘ ] t t 
< 
, & oO The 
‘ s s road n Ma 26 declared 
airter! l le t $2.50 a snare I 
1 com! ton plac re t i $10 al 
i b he d dend Ss ivable July 
1 to stock of record June & 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto—/. C. C. Hear- 


June 4, 1927 


company tor authority t acquire stock 


control of the Erie and Pere Marquette 
were resumed at Washington on June | 
fore D. Mahaffie, director of the 


Bureau of I inance of the Interstate Com 











merce ( mmiss Seve! witnesses 
behalf of the ( x U.. w had previously 
test ed vere I llee I furnis] addi 
tional imformat 1¢ been calle 
for by counsel sting minority 
tockholders of t ( ¢ ©O., and tor ad 
ional cr é ! Vhen C. & O 
object put E. M 
rl 5 my | C. & ©}. 
i CK I t 
rec! er & | QT Mik hat 
is proceeding 
betore the mir ! ent \\ Ander 
on I ¢ . ( rit Sa 
desired to show that the | & O. ha 
been “buy ine rail I a speculative 
basis. in disregard , ¢h, nterests of the 
stockholders ane t public.” Mr 
Mahaffie said that tl vitness had not 
testihed on the ibiect directly but that 
e might answer Mr mas repliec 
that the transactions i I vet beer 
mplete l i t re n ‘ not reachec 
e account rtn t — Pyle 
ssistant < et eng the { ee © 
produces cet ! stimate of th 
cost of impr gz the ( cag ivision ft 
handk ea trafh mounting to al 
roximatel £3. 000.000 \ Preside 
Harahan had rete ea: ft ni Statement 
that contr i e entire Erie might be 
urchase i : y millions mors 
i¢ Vas crTros Xa re iF lg the 
ne 1 of mak the estimate and 
askec ‘ Dr th, mplet . = 
spondenc le re I re t 
_ HICAG & > . I s ] ‘ 
n Ihe Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion has postponed indefinitely the oral 
argument on the tentative iluation t thi 
company’s propert vl had been a 
signed tor June 23 betor iivision |] 
RIE { The Interstate Commerce 
(‘ommussio! ed an issue ol 


$50,000,000 of refunding and improvement 


mortgage 5 per cent bonds, to be sold at 
t less than 91 
The bonds are to be issued in part i 
exchange for $40,000,000 of refunding an 
improvement mortgage 6 per cent bonds 
and the proceeds are to be used to pay 


$70.299 450 of ¢ per cent notes to the 


United States, $10,050,000 of 4% per cent 
notes maturing July 1, 1928, and other 
obligations, while it was proposed to re 
serve $5,185.550 to pr ! unds for a 
portion of the 1927 budget program for 
or aa sewn estimated at 
$10,000,000 \ ‘ tf equipment It 
is also prot 1 ft . $2? 000.000 as 
i, Gane maces nder the 
I 27 progTan e rey i that tron 
Statement mt tt [ ( mpa 
respect to its cash balances during the 
past 17 months, “it appears that during 
that period an average shortage of avail 
able cash of ab t $625,00U has existed 


with a maximum shortage, at any one 
time, of something less than $1,500,000 
“and that as the applicant's statement does 
not show the necessity for the diversion 
of $5,000,000 of the proceeds of the pro- 
the payment of current 


posed issues for 


ee oe ae 


om 


aes 2 
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vouchers, our order herein will provide 
a that not exceeding $1,500,000 of such pro- 
eeds shall be devoted to the payment of 
: vouchers, and that not less than $3,500,000 
thereof shall be deposited in a separate 
ount and not expended until the 
pplicant has submitted for our approval a 
statement showing the general purposes to 

tich said deposit is to be applied.” 





EASTERN. 
Commerce 


PAINESVILLE & 


Interstate 


F AIRPORT, 
curittes —The 


Commission has authorized this company 

issue $250,000 of common stock and 
32,000,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent 
zold bonds, the stock to be sold at par 


1 the bonds at not less than 94 


loCKING VALLEY.—Dividend 

tors of this road, on May 26, 
juarterly dividend of $2.50 a 
e common stock, placing it on a $10 an- 
ial basis. The dividend is payable 
ne 30 to stock of record June 8. 


The di 
declared 
share on 


Marne CENTRAL.—See St. Johnsbury & 


ke Champlain 


VMusKecon Ramway & NAVIGATION 


Company.—Bonds.—The Interstate Com- 
rce Commission has authorized this 
mpany to issue $148,100 of first mort- 
age 6 per cent gold bonds in lieu of a 

like amount of such bonds which were is 
1ed without the commission’s authority 
nder an impression that the issue had 

wen duly authorized by the Michigan Pub- 
Utilities Commission. 

New YorkK, New Haven & HArtTForp. 
yuipment Trust—This company has 
authorized by the Interstate Com- 


erce Commission to assume obligation 


nd liability in respect of an issue of $6, 
60,000 of 


issued at 


equipment trust certificates, to 
par and accrued dividends 
Western New 


PENNSYLVANIA See 


rk & 


Pennsylvania 

Hearing.— 
Commerce 
reports 


Valuation 
Interstate 
valuation 
Pennsylvania 
were 


ENNSYLVANIA 
on the 


tentative 


irings 


(Commission's 
, 


the properties of the 


26 of its subsidiaries 


ad and 


m June 1 before Examiners Gib- 
and Woodrow 
‘eRE MARQuUETTE.—Stock © Dividend.— 
\ 20 per cent common stock dividend 
‘ formally declared by directors of 
road on May 26, the dividend be- 
payable on October 1 to stock of 
record September 7 
St. JonnsBury & LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
Termination of operation of part of line 


f Vaine Central—Notice was issued on 
q May 25 that the lease by this road to the 
Maine Central of that portion of its line 
extending from Lunenburg, Vt., to St 

Fs hnsbury, will terminate and operation 
said railroad by the Maine Central 

ill cease at midnight of July 31, 1927. 
SEABOARD Arr LINE 1 cquisition.—The 
: nterstate Comméerce Commission has 
& uthorized the Jacksonville, Gainesville & 
j ulf to acquire a line from Sampson to 
y mathla, Fla. and to issue $5,000 of 
ock and $450,000 of first mortgage 6 

per cent 25-year bonds. The commission 


& 
; 
a 
ca 
2 
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has also authorized the Seaboard to ac 
quire control of the J. G. & G., by pur- 
chase of its stock and to assume obliga 
tion for the bonds. 

Abandonment—The commission has 
authorized the Seaboard to abandon a line 


from Ekal to Sumterville, Fla, 2.24 
miles 

SOUTHERN Paciric—Oregon Lines 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com 
mission has authorized this company to 


acquire the lines of the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia and the Marion & Linn County, 
on terms and conditions prescribed in 
the order, and to issue $61,294,000 of 
Oregon Lines first mortgage bonds, against 
these lines and other lines of the Southern 
Facific system in Oregon, to reimburse 
the treasury for expenditures over a period 


of years. 

SouTHERN Paciric.—Tentative Valua 
tion.—The Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion has issued a _ tentative valuation 


report covering the lines of the Pacific 
system finding the final value of the total 
owned carrier property to be $107,434,000 
and that of the total used carrier property 
to be $477,439,910, as of June 30, 1916 


( pe 
[he latter figure includes $380,217,910 for 


leased lines, of which $163,250,000 is as 
signed to the Central Pacific and $165 
00,000 to the Southern Pacific Railroad 
The Texas and Louisiana lines have been 
covered in separate reports The final 
value of the carrier property wholly owned 
and used is placed at $97,222,000. Of the 
wned property that valued at $10,212,000 
is leased to other companies. The out 
standing capitalization on valuation date 


was $556,825,791 and its investment in 
road and equipment was stated in its books 
as $112,099,691, but in addition to its 
carrier property it held $888,171,765 par 
value of securities of and other invest 


in other companies, recorded in its 


nients 
accounts at $560,391,623 book value. Cost 
f reproduction new of the carrier prop 


f land was placed at $89, 
property owned and $434, 
that used. rhe 
reproduction less depreciation was placed 
at $74,858,883 for the owned and 
$347,146,975 for that used. The 
value of 165,955 acres of carrier lands used 
was placed at $98,746,441 

Statement of H. W. de Forest——In con 
tentative valuation re 


erty exclusive 


Ri ) 3! 3 f< ir the 


cost o! 


029,831 for 


property 
present 


nection with the 


ferred to above, H. W de Forest, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the company authorized the following 


Statement 





tentative valuation just issued by the 
Tr te Commerce Commission relates to values 
f e 30, 1916 It is not, and does not pur- 


ort to be, a valuation of the property of the 


System It 


Pacific Transportation 


Southerr cov- 
rs only property directly owned by the Southern 
Pacific Company, together with that of certain 
proprietary companies directly operated by that 
company under lease 

It does not include properties controlled by 
stock ownership, such as the Southern Pacific 
Lines Texas and Louisiana, the Arizona East 
ern and Phoenix & Eastern Lines in Arizona, all 
f which constituted on June 30, 1916, and now 
sonstitute a part of the Southern Pacific Trans 
portation System All of these lines are being 


separately valued 
for does it include 
subsequent to June 30, 


separately valued, such as 


the various lines acquired 
1916, which have been 
the El Paso & South 


vestern System, including the Arizona & New 
Mexico Railway Company, the San Antonio & 
Aransas "ass Railway Company the Franklin 


1771 


and Abbeville Kailway Company and the Dayton 
Goose Creek Railway Company. 

The valuation reported also does not include 
ny portion of ‘the value of certain properties 
in which the Southern Pacific Company and its 
affiliated companies had as of the valuation date 
and now have large investments, nor does it in 
clude the value of such investments. Among 
such properties in which the Southern Pacific 
Company and its affiliated companies are so in 
terested are the Southern Pacific Railroad Com 
pany of Mexico, the Pacific Electric Railway 
Company and other electric railway companies 
n California, the Pacific Fruit Express Contpany, 
the Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company, the 
Sunset Railway Company and the San Diego & 
Arizona Railway Company (of which last named 
four companies the Southern Pacific Company 
owns one-half of the capital stock); also various 
terminal, oil, land, coal and other companies 

[he tentative valuation does not include 

and betterments and road extensions sub 
sequent to the valuation dates of the different 
Southern Pacific Transportation System proper 
ties the expenditures for which, to the end of the 
year 1926, have been in excess of $350,000,000 
It does not include any non-carrier properties 
or interests of the Southern Pacific Company or 
f any Southern Facific transportation line in the 
securities of other carriers or corporations 

Moreover, as stated therein, the tentative 
the value of the 


addi 


tions 


valua 


tion purports to give properties 
ncluded therein only for rate-making purposes 
as of June 30, 1916. It is not presented by the 


Commission as the market 
value of the proper 


Commerce 
commercial 


Interstate 
r exchange or 
appraised. 
Further, the tentative valuation is not a fair 
ww adequate representation of the value of the 
included therein 
It does not include the value of certain 
und structures which have been 
e Commission as non-carrier, a considerable part 
f which has been erruneously so c 
clude all the working capital, including 
ash and material and supplies, held as of valua 


ties 


properties 
lands 
classified b 


issified it 





ices not in 





tion date for common carrier purposes It is 
based upon inadequate unit prices and it con 
tains no, or an insufficient, allowance for goinz 
oncern value and other values and elements of 
value. The value reported is based upon prices 
revailing during a pericd of years prior to 1914 


revailing as of the 

Although estimates 
ther property are based 
common carrier lar 


ther than upon prices 
valuation dates 
f cost of reproduction of 
upon prices prior to 1914, 
are stated to be valued as of valuation . 
June 30, 1916 The Commission admits this dis 
ney and states that it will be remove. wher 
to later dates the final values 
the tentative valuations 
have been deducted for depreciation 
theoretical straight line method, ir 
actual conditions as well as of the 
ciples on the subject of depreciation 


. t 
respective 


is 





reported 
amounts 
under the 
disregard 
rules and prin 
contained 





idjusts 


_xXCessive 


; 
ot 


in the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States 
[he Southern Pacific Company will decline t 
cept the Commission’s report as _ representing 


the fair value of the properties included in the 


ve valuation, and, availing itself of the 

ght granted by the Federal Valuaticn Act, it 
expects to file the statutory protest and to present 
claims for higher values which it believes 

are supported by the facts and sustainable under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 


States 
YorK & PENNSYLVANIA 
Announcement 


WESTERN NEW 


Funded Debt was made 


May 27 that the directors of the Penn 
sylvania Railroad had authorized negotia 
tions with the Western New York & 
Pennsylvania with the view to reducing 


its funded and floating debt. The present 
first mortgage and general mortgage bonds 
and equipment trust will re 
main outstanding, unchanged A pproxi 
mately 25 million dollars of debt incurred 
for improvements will be financed through 
the issue of new common stock. The pres 


obligations 


ent income bonds and capital stock will 
be exchanged for a reduced amount of 
new preferred stock. The funded and 
fioating debt of the Western New York 


& Pennsylvania is equal to about 73 per 
cent of its total capitalization, the remain 
ing 27 per cent being represented by com 
mon capital stock. Effective with the new 
plan the funded debt will Se reduced to 
approximately 40 per cent of the total 
capitalization with 60 per cent in capital 
stock. The Pennsylvania holds all but a 
small margin of the common stock and in 
come bonds and for the purpose of improv 


cture of the Western 
sylvania, the Pennsyl- 

a marked reduction 
the present common 
income bonds by an 


r new preit rred stock 
to accept new 


nstruction 


common 
advances 


Taplin, C. F. Tap 
us, all of Cleveland, 
2¢ to the board of 
id. C. F. Taplin and 


ittorneys for 
the chairman of the 


Virginia 


E ERI are rs 
ert ( mi s I las 
sh and the Pittsburg! 
t intervene and b 
the proces l ZS 
ed by otheers am 
tr re Ww ih Ne ‘ 
vy York Chicago & 
itv ft seT i ‘ 
& Lak i 
is een) S 


Valuation Re, urts 


mmerce Commission 


; 
| erty vned a 
irrier purposes, is 
Ra "1 
I ites is Tt Ws 
RK $ 
Sf 
14 - 
REPOR 
- ' 
RR ‘ x 
. “) 1912 


Declared 


Butler 
general 
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June 4, 1927 








Railway Officers 








Executive 


R. P. Gillham, vice-president of the 
Campbell’s Creek, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been elected pres 


ident, with headquarters at the same 
point. He has been succeeded as vice 
president by C. R. Gillham. 

C. E. Spens, vice-president in charge 


Burlington & 
P. Bracken, vice-presi 
both with 
have also been 
Colorado 


of trafic of the Chicago, 


and E. 


charge ol 


(Juincy, 


dent in 


operation, 
he idquarters at Chicago, 
1 


elected vice presidents ol the 


& Southern 


Operating 


C. W. Brown, superintendent of the 

ehigh & New England, with head 

uarters at Bethlehem, Pa., has beet 
ippointed general superintendent, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa Che 
omece of super©rit tendent has been abol 
shed 


E. E. McCarty, trainmaster on the 


Los Angeles division of the tchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
it San Bernardino, Cal., has been pro 
moted to superintendent of the Albu 
querque divisi with headquarters at 


Winslow, Ariz., succeeding J. D. Mc- 
Cully, granted i le ive of } 


absence 


James J. Butler, who has been pro 
oted to superintendent of the Chicago 


eal 
bloom 


& Alton, with headquarters at 


ington, IIL, began railway service as a 
reman on the Alton, entering his first 
supervisory position in 1911 when hk 
Vas appointed train rule instructor 





J. J. BUTLER 


lwo years later he 


was promoted to 
road foreman of engines and-in 1915 
he was further advanced to trainmaster 
mm the Northern division. In 1916 Mr 


was the 


assistant 


appointed assistant to 


manager, becoming 


headquarters at 
He remained 


superintendent, with 
Springfield, Ill., in 1917. 
at Springfield until transfer to 
Bloomington during summer of 
1926, a position he held until his pro- 
motion to superintendent of the East- 


his 


the 


ern division on May 1 


Frederick J. D. Browne, conductor on 
the Idaho division of the Northern 
cific, has been promoted to trainmaster 
on construction, 
Spokane, Wash 


Pa- 


with headquarters at 
Evan A. Harris, con 


ductor on the Idaho division, has been 
promoted to trainmaster, with head 
quarters at Spokane 

L. A. Clapp, superintendent ot the 


lowa division of the Chicago & North 
Western, with 
has been 


Boone, 
the Gal- 
ena division, with headquarters at Chi 


headquarters at 


lowa, transferred to 


cago, succeeding F. F. McCauley, de 
ceased. Mr. Clapp has been succeeded 
by E. L. Henry, assistant superinten 


dent, with headquarters at Clinton, 
Iowa, who will in turn be replaced by 
H. R. Cooke, trainmaster at Council 


Bluffs, Towa 
Boone, 
cil Bluffs, 
Mr. Hall will be 
Humpbhryes, 


Boone 


R. J. Hall, trainmaster at 
transferred to Coun 
Mr Cooke 
replaced by C. H. 


dispatcher at 


has been 


succ eedi! ” 


chief trai 


Traffic 


T. J. Fretz, general freight and pas- 


| 


senger agent of the Lehigh & New 
England, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters in the same 
city. 

W. J. Landon, assistant general 
freight agent of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, with headquarters 
it New Haven, Conn., has in addition 
been appointed commerce assistant, 
with the same headquarters. R. A. 
Flynn has been appointed assistant to 
the freight traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at New Haven, Conn. 


Gordon L. Oliver, traffic manager of 
the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pen 


sacola, with headquarters at Pensacola, 
Fla., has been appointed traffic man- 
ager of the Fort Worth & Rio Grande, 
the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
and the Paris & Great Northern, sub 
sidiaries of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
with headquarters at Fort Worth, 
Texas, succeeding W. C. Preston, re 
signed Charles Thorburn, soliciting 
freight agent of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed traffic 
manager of the Muscle Shoals, Birm- 


ingham & Pensacola, 


Oliver 


succeeding Mr 


J. V. Lanigan, general passenger agent 
of the Illinois Central, with headquarters 





M 
ie 
2 
Po 





at 


to 


o! 
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it Chicago, has been appointed passen- 
rer traffic manager, with headquarters at 
the same point. G. G. Truesdale, assis- 
tant general passenger agent, with head- 
juarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
general passenger agent, to succeed Mr 
Lanigan. A. C. Linton, assistant general 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La., has been appointed 
reneral passenger agent, with headquar- 
ters at the same point, succeeding W. H. 
Brill, deceased. S. B. Mitchell, district 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, has been appointed assis- 
tant general passenger agent, to succeed 
Mr. Linton 


Albert Cotsworth, Jr., general passen 
ger agent of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, has been appointed passen- 
ger traffic manager, with headquarters 
at Chicago, succeeding P. S. Eustis, re- 
tired after more than 50 years in the 
service of the same company. John R. 
Van Dyke, general agent in the passen 
ger department, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to succeed 
Mr. Cotsworth. Mr. Cotsworth was 
orn on March 18, 1882, at Burlington, 
lowa, and attended high school in that 





A. Cotsworth, Jr. 


city tor two years then entering the 
general passenger department of the 
Burlington as an office boy on Febru 
ary 2, 1900 For the next six years 
he filled various clerical positions 1 
the passenger department and on Feb 
ruary 1, 1906, he was appointed chiei 
clerk. On March 1, 1920, Mr. Cots 
worth was promoted to assistant general 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Chicago, where he remained until July 
1922, when he was further promoted to 
general passenger agent, with headquar- 
ters at Omaha, Nebr. In December. 
1925, Mr. Cotsworth was transferred to 
Chicago, where he was located at the 
time of his promotion to passenger 
traffic manager. Mr. Eustis, who is re- 
tiring as passenger traffic manager, was 
born on February 16, 1857, at Milton, 
Mass.. and was educated in nrivate 
schools in Philadelphia, Pa. He er 
tered railway service in November, 1876, 
as an office boy in the freight and pas 
senver department of the Burlington 
& Missouri River (now a part of the 
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Burlington). Four years later he became 
chief clerk in charge of the passenger 
department where he remained until 
July, 1881, when he was advanced to 
general passenger and ticket agent. On 
June 10, 1888, Mr. Eustis was appointed 
general passenger agent of the Burling 
ton and on April 8, 1902, he was pro 
moted to passenger traffic manager, a 
position he has held continuously until 
the time of his retirement. Mr. Van 





P. S. Eustis 


Dyke, who has been promoted to ge 
eral passenger agent, was born on No 
vember 19, 1873, at Chicago, and en- 
tered railway service in September, 1888, 
as an office boy in the office of the 
auditor of ticket accounts of the ©. B 
& Q. at Chicago. In 1890 he was trans 
ferred to the general passenger depart 
ment at Chicago as general clerk and 





J. R. Van Dyke 


from 1893 to 1918 he served successive 
ly as passenger agent, passenger and 
excursion clerk and traveling passen- 
ger agent. During Federal control Mr. 
Van Dyke acted as agent in charge of 
the Burlington unit of the Chicago con- 
solidated ticket office. In April, 1920, 
he was appointed general agent in the 
passenger department of the Burlington 
at Chicago, a position he held until his 
promotion to general passenger agent 
on June 1 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


Porter Allen, who has been promoted 
to Chief engineer, maintenance of way, 
of the Western region of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was born at Williamsport, Pa., on 
August 15, 1880, and graduated from 
Lafayette College in 1902. Mr. Allen's 
entire railway service has been with the 
Pennsylvania, beginning on June 21 
1902, when he entered the office of the 
principal assistant engineer at Williams 
port, Pa., as a rodman. In August of 
the same year he was transferred to 
Elmira, N. Y., being advanced to tran 
sitman at Altoona, Pa., in 1905. Mr 
Allen was transferred to the operating 
department on March 10, 1906, as a1 





Porter Allen 


issistant superintendent at Washington, 
Pa., and in September, 1908, he was 
transferred to Lancaster, Pa., where he 
remained until August 1, 1911, when he 
was appointed supervisor at Union 
town, Pa. From May 1, 1915, to Sep 
tember 16, 1918, he served in this ca 
pacity on the Buffalo division at Olean, 
N. Y., and on the Middle division and 
he was then promoted to division en 
gineer of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
division of the Central region, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio In 
1923, Mr. Allen returned to the operat 
ing department as superintendent of 
the South Bend division, with headquar 
ters at Logansport, Ind., being trans 
ferred to the Norfolk division, with of 
fice at Cape Charles, Va., in the follow- 
ing year and to the Eastern division 
of the Central region, with headquar 
ters at Pittsburgh, Pa., in September 
1926. He remained at this point until 
his promotion to chief engineer, main 
tenance of way, of the Western region 
on June 1 


Obituary 


Harrie B. Herendeen, auditor of the 
Ft. Smith & Western, died on May lI 
it Ft. Smith, Ark., of heart disease 
Mr. Herendeen was born on May 12 
1871, at Burton, Ohio, and entered rail 





1774 


way service in 1888 with the Pittsburgh, 
(now a part of 


Painesville & Fairport 
During the 


tin r . ( >} 


the Baltimore & hio 

period from 1891 to 1900 he served with 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louls, 
ecoming auditor the Ft. Smith & 


after its organization in 
lerendeen had been auditor 
ntinuously from 1901 


his death 


Western soo! 
1901. Mr 
of this company c 


» the time 


Edwin Hale Abbot, retired railroad 
executive, died May 30) at his home 
n Cambridge, Mass., at the age of 93, 
ifter a prolonged illness. Mr. Abbot 
was born in January, 1834, at Beverly, 
Mas ind was educated at Harvard 

ni sit t which he received an 
ucade c degre 1858 and a degree 
ro the Harvard Law School in 1862 

Le regan is railroad career in the 
West, in 1876, and became general 
solicitor and a director of the Wisconsin 
entral (now a part of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie). In 1878, 
ue served as president and _ trustee, 
yperating the Wisconsin Central for 

ndholders He originated the voting 
trust method of corporate control. In 
idditior e constructed the Wisconsin 

‘ ' ssociated lines and erected 

e Grand Central station and terminals 

go, with Charles L. Colby 
1890 to 1899 Mr. Abbot served 


s president of the Wisconsin Central 
( cag Wisconsin & Minneapolis 
nd the Milwaukee & Lake Winnebago 


le retired from active duties in 1909 
er ving effected an amicable unio: 
all t Wisconsin Central roads into 

rie company, und established wit! 

\ W. Crapo first car-ferry tor 
re trains 54 miles) across Lake 

Michiga etwe Manitowoc and Lud 

gtor He was also a director of th 

tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
rthert icific during the period trom 
eet » TROD 


Ernest Stenger, former general super 
intendent of the ! Pacific and since 


1920 treasur eiver and president ot 
the Det ver i Tramway Con and 


enver & 


in died Ma > at 


ipany 
nt of the D Intermoun 
Denver, Colo., 
from 
Mr. Stenger was born in 


france, coming to 


pneumonia 
1865 at Col 
Colun 
us, Neb., at the age of six years. He 
graduated from the University of Mich 
nd entered railway 
ear as a rodman on the 


serv 
ce in the same \ 
& Missouri River (now a 
Burlington & 
Ouin in Nebraska In 1888 he be- 
tsman on the Atchison, 

and two years later 
I engineer on 

he Missouri Pa ( Mr. Stenger was 
ngineer on the 
ion | 100, later being trans- 
ferred t t erating department 


art ~ the Chicago, 


d assistant 


eit é 


wher $s assistant superin- 
where 
when he be- 


of the 


perintendent, 
1907 
perintendent 
le Western the Denver 
rand Western) From 
1911, to 1917, Mr. Stenger was 
genera manager of the St Joseph & 


(now 
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Grand Island and the St. Joseph Ter- 
minal, with headquarters at St. Joseph, 
Mo. He then appointed general 
superintendent of the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., re- 
maining in that position until he left 
railroad service in 1920 to be- 
receiver’ and treasurer of the 
Denver Tramway Company. With the 
reorganization ot the company he was 
elected president, serving in this capa- 
city and as president of the Denver & 
until the time of his 


was 


steam 
come 


Intermountain 
leath. 


C. G. Juneau, master car builder ot! 


the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
lied at his home in Milwaukee, Wis., 
trom heart trouble on May 26. Mz: 


Juneau was born on December 12, 1874, 
it Milwaukee, and entered railway serv 
ce with the C. M. & St. P. as a black 


smith apprentice in the car and loco 
notive departments. He completed 
this apprenticeship on October 1, 1899, 


ind for the next year he was employed 
y the Strobel Structure Company, Chi 


cago, as a tool dresser, returning to 
the car department of the Milwaukee 
mm July 21, 1900. Six years later Mr 
Juneau was appointed assistant tore 


nan of the blacksmith shop, where he 
emained until March 1, 1918, when he 
vas further advanced to general tore 


an of the car blacksmith department 
tor the entire system. On June 1, 1918, 
€ was promoted to general superin 


tendent of the freight car department, 
including the blacksmith department, 
und in March, 1920, he was again pro- 
moted to take charge of the Milwau- 
terminal and shop district. Mr. 
Juneau appointed acting master 
ar builder, headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, on June 1, 1920, becoming mas- 
ter car builder on August 1, a position 
he held continuously until the time of 
is death. 


ke ec 
was 
with 


William S. Dawley, consulting engi- 


eer who died at St. Louis, Mo., on 
May 18, was born on November 26, 
1856, at Stockton, Wis., and was 


graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1879. In the same year he 
ntered railway service as a rodman on 
onstruction on the Minneapolis & St 
advancing to assistant engineer 
before he became engaged in surveying 
en the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba (now a part of the Great Northern) 
ind the Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & 


Louis, 


—- 
Eas 


se **emenre eee 678 
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Atlantic (now the Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Sault Ste. Marie) in 1883. Later he 
was appvinted locating engineer on the 
Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific (now a 
part of tht Chicago Great Western) 
From 1885 to May, 1894, Mr. Dawley 
served as locating engineer and assis- 
tant engineer in charge of construction 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and 
on the latter date he was appointed 
chief engineer. He served in this ca 
pacity and as engineer of maintenance 
of way, performing the duties of chief 
engineer until 1906, when he was ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Missouri 
& North Arkansas, with headquarters at 
St. Louis. Mr chief 


Dawley became 





W. S. Dawley 


Yunnan-Szechuan & 
Southwestern 
made location 
seaport connection for 
Province, and for 


engineer of the 
fengyueh Railway in 
China in 1909. There he 
surveys for a 
Yunnan Fu, Yunnan 
a line north from Canton. On his re- 
turn to the United States, in 1913, Mr 
Dawley becamt associated with Bion J. 
\rnold in the report 
on the steam railroads of Chicago. Fol- 
lowing this work he made surveys used 
as the basis of terminal improvement at 


preparation o! a 


Flint, Mich., and in 1917 he was again 
associated with Mr. Arnold in a study 
of the Baltimore, Md., terminals. At 


the time of his death he was engaged on 
valuation work for the Missouri & 
North Arkansas. Mr. Dawley was the 
first treasurer of the American Railway 
Engineering Association, serving in that 


capacity from 1899 to 1909 
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